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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Within the limits of this book, I have attempted portraits of 
certain distinguished hlaharajas and their immediate prede- 
cessors. I 'would merely add that the Tarying length of my 
chapters on each State bears no relation to its size or importance. 
It merely means that, in some cases, more material has been 
available than in others ; and I am confined by space to a few of 
the greater Princes 

I have tried, as far as may be, to keep dear of politics and 
controversial themes; but — as I have written elsewhere — ‘in 
India politics have become an epidemic ; though, after all, the 
problems of India’s relation 'with England out-soar mere politics. 
It ma}’- decide the future of Europe and Asia. There are fine 
minds at work on both sides, but there are too man}’- tongues.’ 

In my first and last chapters these things must, of nec^sity, 
plaj’’ a leading part ; and also in my study of a Prince, who has 
devoted to them all his mental gifts and magnificent energy — ^the 
Maharaja of Bikanir. 

I gratefully acknowledge the help I have received from the 
India Office Librar3% from Sir Stuart Fraser, K.C S.I., Sir Henry 
La'wrence, K.C S I,, IVIiss E. L. Tottenham, hlr. C. A. Kincaid, 
C.Y.O., and Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.O., M.C., 
for allowing me to quote from his hlonarchical Federation plan 
for all India, hi)* thanks are due also to the Asiatic Revfszv for 
leave to use part of an artide on the Indian Princes and the War. 

I "wish to add that I have no * axe to grind This book has 
been 'written at the request of my American publishers, and my 
sole concern has been to present a living portrayal of Royal India 
to the best of my ability. 
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ADDITIONAI. NOTE TO FINAL CHAPTER 


Ths recent important interlude of the deSnite offer to India, from His 
hlajesty’s Go'reminent, seems to call for a brief allusion, since it dcarij 
set forth the readiness of that Government to recognise and accept, 
immediatelv after the War, a Tvorldng constitulion framed hv 
themselT^ : in effect, the creation of an Indian Union that vrould become 
a Dqniimon, to be associated in complete equality, vrith eH other 
Dominions, in allegiance to the Crown : an offer as generous as it vras 
genirine. To quote Tftc Times i ' The significance of the plan lies in the 
attempt to reahse freedom through unity and unity through con'^ent ’ : 
a proffered plan that had at least the merit of mahing dear to the vrorid 
at large the patent stumbling-blocks to any practicai form of settlement 
that must rest on that fair-sounding basis. 

In sentiment all parlies hailed the prospect of Dominion Status ; but 
discussion of actuahdes revealed as usud a vride divergence of views 
among the various Leagues involved. It is too often forgotten hat, for 
India, any form of democracy — in the true sense of the word — auto- 
naatic^y involves Hindu domination. The rule of dmos is majoritj- 
rule ; and 6S per cent of India’s population is Hindu. But he obstinate 
fact remains hat hloslems will not be ruled by Hindus or Sikhs ; Sihhs 
will not be ruled in Pakistan by IVIoslems ; Hindus will not be ruled by 
hloslems ; he Princes will not be overniled by politicians of British 
India. ‘ Tet any offer to get Britain out of India must contemplate hsse 
things. . . Ivo wonder he general public often feels bewildered as to 
what he * much speaking ’ is all about. 

To take he Princes — wih whom this book is mainly concerned- 
heir Chamber at onc:e passed a resolution declaring hat hey wotfid in 
no way oppose India’s attainment of Dominion Status, including a 
common ■^egiance to he Crown. Yet hey could not be oher than 
concerned at he prospect of reduced representation for hemselves 
and he possibility of a self-governing British India being established 
wdhout heir accession to it : a development hat might endanger heir 
whole pohtical future. 

Besult : after weeks of interminable talk — hat may or may not have 
clarified the issue — ^he situation remains practically unchanged. True, 
India’s fighting spirit has been intensified ; but nothing has occurred 
to modify all hat has been written and proposed in he last chapter. 

The palm still rests wih he Princes for sanitj’^ of outlook and recogni- 
tion of realities too often obscured by political phraseology and he need 
to make out a case for he prevailing point of view. 

I cannot do better han refer he reader to he sane words spoken 
by he hlaharaja of Bikanir on p. 273 and in oher parts of hat chapter ; 
to he practical conclusions of hat notable IVloslem Btfier. he ivatrab or 
Bhopal (p. a77) ; and, not least, to he dictum of India s great and wise 
reformer Prince, Sir Shahu Chhatrapati_ of Kolhapur z ' The Ox 
democratic government may be made or witlheld by Parliament ; but no 
such gift will cause he growth of democracy in India. Educate, educate. 
... Onlv by means of sottial progress can political progress become a 

natural growth from within.’ _ _ - r. 

But education takes time j and politicians are apt to be in a nurry, 
often to he detriment of heir country and heir cause. 
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Alwnjs, jn speaking of India, one must remember the great variety 
of human characteristics and natural conditions that it comprises 
Those who k-now . . can claim with assurance that there exists 

between certain sections of the Indian people and the British a sense 
of common service, common ideals and loyalties Of the Princes 

it may be said tliat they' belong to the British ' family ’, and feel 
personal loyalty to the Sov creign as warm as that of any Briton — Sir 
George Schuster 


In India it is the intangible that grips a man’s thoughts and controls 
his actions , and unless we look at India through Eastern as well as 
Western eyes, we shall look at her asquint — Major-General J F C 
Fuller, CB,CBE,DS0 


I 

The cliicf ruling Princes of India — their names and fame and 
devotion to the British Croyvn — are familiar, more or less, in 
almost every country of tlie world In England and India the 
greatest among them are known individually, if only by repute or 
through the Press Men of high standmg and personal expenence 
frankly regard them as ‘ one of tlie most astomshing facts in tlieir 
own continent or any other ’ • a unique survival from bygone days 
Nowhere else could one find, m this twentieth century, so attractive 
a blend of ancient and modem * rulers enjoying all the privilege, 
power and prestige of autocrats, yet freed, tlirough their allegiance 
to the British Crown, from all nsk of serious trouble withm or 
without their domains 

For over tivo thousand years India’s kingly ideal has proved its 
survival value , proved also that the moderate-sized kmgdom is 
better suited to Indian tradition and temperament than the larger, 
unwieldy Provinces of much-administered British India. 

The States themselves, under enlightened Maharajas, are no 
mere anachronisms, as they are often styled by the politically- 
mmded of both races Changing m form, but not in funda- 
mentals, they have shown, and are shovong, a power of adaptation 
that qualifies tliem to survive The best of their rulers have 
reached a liigh standard of duty and responsibility Many of 
them have adopted Western dress, yet they remam, as a whole, 
picturesque personalities ; their outlook still feudal m the finer 
sense of ^e word ; famed for their fabulous j ewels, their hospitality 
on the grand scale and, not least, for their devotion to the Crown 
of England 

Pnnees we call them, since they owe allegiance to the Kmg- 
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Emperor, but the fine-soundmg title ‘ Maharaja ’ means Great 
King, as many of them are mdeed ; lesser Prmces being entitled 
Raja or Nawab. All told, they number some six hundred princi- 
palities ; ranging in size from Hyderabad — almost as large as 
F ranee — to feudal areas little bigger than a private estate ; ranging 
also in mentality and outlook from the mediaeval baron to the 
modem Prince, who sees himself as the father of his people Of 
such are the best known Rulers : Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and the Rajput soldier-statesman, Bikanir. 
England does not forget how the forebears of these Princes stood 
by their Queen-Empress in the critical days of the Mutiny ; even 
as they flung all their resources into the two later world conflicts 
between ‘ the spirit of force and the forces of the spirit 

In view of all that they are — and of the important part they 
may play in creating the India of to-morrow — it seems wordi 
trying to present a hvmg picture of these bom rulers, through the 
vaned record of their history and Imeage and the influences that 
have moulded their destinies. Though of late years a good many 
books have been written on the subject of the greater Princes, most 
of them have been political , and few, if any, have the personal 
touch of Sir Walter Lawrence in his delightful book, The India We 
Served, or of Miss Tottenham in her Highnesses of Hmdostan. 

Even the British in India, with notable exceptions, have httle 
more than a surface knowledge of the States. In social and 
military circles they are mainly connected with tourists and 
tamdshas, big game shooting and unlimited hospitality ; though, 
in these days, they have become more widely known for what they 
are — cultivated and travelled men, often keen sportsmen, who 
fraternise with their guests, like any English host, and even dme at 
the same table. Increasingly they tend to discard rigid caste rules 
that hamper social life and progressive ambition 

So varied are they, m type, outlook and personality, that the 
vice of generahsmg is more than ever liable to give false impres- 
sions of a loyal and gallant body of men 

Outside India, even among educated readers, fantastic and 
piquant stories are more easily swallowed than unromantic facts. 
The mere phrase ‘ Eastern potentate ’ suggests a back^ound of 
Arabian nights, dancing girls, jewels and wealth. The jewels and 
wealth are true enough of some ; but they do not imply that ^y 
Maharaja sits down to breakfast covered with diamonds and rubies, 
or spends his substance on riotous living. 

The Princes themselves, and their whole position in the 
country, are very imperfectly understood. How many people 
realise that Indian India is not, and never has been, British tern- 
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tory ; that thousands of bankers, merchants and financiers in 
Bombay and Calcutta arc subjects of Indian States ; that tlie 
ubiquitous moneylender is usually a Manvari from Jaipur ; that 
one-third of India and a quarter of her peoples belong to Rulers, 
who arc allies by treaty a\ ith the British CrovTO 

For a. clear view of tlicir position, they need to be seen m 
historical perspective : and India’s perspective — history mergmg 
into legend — covers close on tliree thousand 3^ears 

Hindu India can look back to a Northern Buddhist Empire 
more tlian tliree hundred years before Clirist, to a Golden Age that 
flourished for a hundred and fifty years ; offset by tn^o centunes of 
unrecorded darkness Followed the long-drawn tragedy of in- 
vasion on im^asion ; the crash of empires , eight hundred years of 
anarchy, sharpened by fierce religious feuds and fanaticisms, not 
wholly resolved even to-day. 

The tidal wave of Aryans from the uplands of Central Asia 
proved all to the good for India’s future development A fair 
race, fine and ivarlike as tlieir Rajput descendants, they conquered 
more than half of northern India, thrusting the Dravidians back 
and back into the south Left m peace for a httle matter of a 
thousand years, tliey evolved a religion, or rather a pnestly social 
system, based on caste — in effect, Hmduism ; a system by which 
the whole sub-continent is dominated to the present day. 

They gave India the bnlhant era of Rajput dominion: a 
number of small kmgdoms ruled by Chiefs of a great military caste, 
kept smgularly pure by the stnetest rules as to marriage and status ; 
their men kept virile and courageous by the exercise of sport in 
evety form, not least the kmgly sport of war, as it w^as w'aged in a 
more barbarous j^et a more chivalrous age ‘ A triumph of human 
breeding Count Keyserlmg has called them ; and Hmdu India 
did well in evolvmg these Rajputs — Sons of Kangs — ^who ivere to 
prove its mainstay against a more formidable invasion than any yet. 

For now, m the eighth centurj^ tliere came crusading out of 
Asia the world’s great fighting races — Arabs and Turks, Tartars 
and Afghans ; red-hot fanatics, vowed to slay all infidels who could 
not be persuaded or coerced into accepting the non-idolatrous 
creed of God and his Prophet 

In this violent fashion began the thousand-year feud between 
Hindu and Moslem — a fierce and fundamental antagomsm, hardly 
to be reahsed by those who are not famihar with the all-pervadmg 
religious atmosphere of India. 

To give Western minds a partial idea of the age-long clash 
between the two creeds that donunate India, one may roughly 
compare Hmdu wdth Roman Catholic forms of worship — elaborate 
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ritual, images of gods, and sanctified priesthood; while the 
Moslem, like the Protestant, worships God direct and sees all men 
as equal in His sight, at prayer-time and meal-time— the last being 
a rehgious function in the East. But, in truth, the cleavage cuts 
far deeper ; and it must be remembered that, in India, rehgion 
permeates the whole of life as it rarely does in the West. 

The hloslem creed — conceived by an obscure Arab in the 
seventh century— is, m essence, a fighting faith ; and, as such, was 
destined to challenge the world. The Mogul dream of wholesale 
dominion, in part fulfilled, was only frustrated by the combined 
valour and diplomacy of the Rajputs, who may fairly be said to 
have saved Hindu India ; their supreme claim to renovm. 

Even so, initial sweeping victories enabled the Moguls to found 
an Empire, centred in Delhi, that astonished East and West alike, 
and sunuved for two hundred years 

The Rajputs, refusmg to admit defeat, set up small proud 
kingdoms in oases of the great Indian desert, now knoivn as 
Rajputana, Of these there were three chief principalities : Mewar, 
with Its capital city of Udaipur, Jaipur and the desert State of 
Jodhpur. In their courts these Rajput Rulers preser\’-ed Aryan 
traditions and culture, while the Brahmins stiffened the spiritual 
barrier of caste against the oppressor, comnnced that * the age of 
despair ’ could not last for ever. 

It could not. Even while the Mogul power was at its height, 
adventurers from a small and distant island were scouring the seas. 
A certain Francis Drake had rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
‘ navigated the globe ’ — as then loiown England, even now, 
hardly realises the quahty of those simple seamen, who carried 
on Queen Elizabeth’s traction through the discouraging days of 
James the First 

‘ Their ships though heavily gunned, were small. When food 
and water failed, it was chance work replemshing them. Every 
port was armed and hostile ; every ship an enemy to be fought or 
run from. (But the English seldom ran.) To reach India was to 
sail into a nest of wasps For they sailed as poachers and pirates 
outside the law ; and navigation was all sheer guess w'ork ’ Yet a 
tale of the wonders they achieved, against odds — the birth of the 
East India Company and all that sprang from it — ^would in itself 
fill more than one book. 

It was in September 1599 that eighty City merchants, pledged 
to the venture, met m Founders’ Hall ; and on the last day of that 
year their Charter was signed by Queen Elizabeth, as ‘ merchants 
of London, travelling to the East Indies ’. 
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At a time when trade was despised by the well-born, they 
‘ went honourably, thinking it no shame to be merchants. They 
walked and sailed tlirough deatlis Ulysses never knew, and did it 
\\ ith cool good humour.’ Even so, at Dunkirk, in 1940, the Island 
race proved tliat four centuries had not dimmed the tradition of 
that first Elizabeth. 

From such modest beginnings — mere grains of mustard seed — 
sprang the far-spreading tree of the world’s greatest Empire. 

For close on a hundred years tlie East India Company lived 
and worked as simple traders in silks and gems and spices, on the 
fringe of an India rent by wars, massacres and invasions ; desiring 
above all to keep clear of political entanglements Yet, unknown 
to tliemselves or tlieir country'', they were men of destiny ; strong 
in their arrogant belief tliat ‘ God Almighty’s good Providence hath 
always graciously superintended the affairs of this Company ’. 

And tlie sequel might well seem to justify both arrogance and 
belief 

Certain it is tliat affairs in India had a more direct bearmg on 
the Company’s future than even a major prophet could then have 
foreseen. 

The Mogul Empire, supreme and splendid under Akbar — 
Guardian of Mankind — was to decline rapidly under the revived 
cruelty and persecution of his great-grandson, Aunmgzeb, who 
thereby lost die tacit support of the Rajputs and stirred into hostile 
activity the militant Marathas — a sturdy race of peasants and 
yeomen from the inaccessible hill country betiveen Poona and 
Bombay Under their brdliant leader, Shivaji, they soon became 
the terror of all neighbouring lands Against their cham of strong 
hill forts, the armies of Aurungzeb exhausted themselves m vain ; 
and his death in 1707 marked the close of an epoch 

It was in 1739 that the Persian Emperor, Nadir Shah, swept 
down from the North, struck a final blow at Mogul power and con- 
quered Delhi — ^the tragic city. Mistress of many victors, despoiled 
by mvading armies, she still remams m essence unconquered ; but 
beneath the iron heel of Nadir Shah, sacked ^vlth every circum- 
stance of brutality, she did seem to be dead mdeed 

The Persians, carrymg off all seizable booty, bled the country 
almost white ; and to Hindu princes the word went forth bidding 
them ‘ walk in the path of submission, or be blotted out from the 
face of creation ’ a threat that failed to coerce either Rajputs or 
Marathas 

Those cool, insatiable robbers merely proceeded to raid India 
more widely than ever ; till the hapless people themselves — 
crushed by rapine and pillage, by the march and counter-march of 
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armies— became a masterless multitude, clinging to any power that 
Differed protection. 

Over the whole Peninsula, during those decades of anarchy, 
there existed no centralismg influence or authonty, nothmg even 
approaching national sentiment. The Mogul despotism had kept 
foreign traders in their place ; but, w'hen it fell, India lapsed mto 
a chaos of wamng merchants and plundermg Prmces. Every- 
where the weakest went to the wall. Any ambitious man could 
seize a fief or principality, and hold it, till some stronger neighbour 
snatched it from his grasp. 

Yet It was during that century of almost unrelieved darkness, 
that the little company of English merchants, going quietly from 
strength to strength, built up a thriving trade. In the course of it 
they had acquired Bombay, by grant from Charles II ; had founded 
Calcutta and other small settlements on the river Hooghly ; had 
safeguarded Madras by buildmg the famous Fort St George. 
Harassed by local officials and raiding Marathas, with the whole 
country in apparent dissolution, it soon became pike-staff^ plam 
that the Company must be prepared to defend life and goods 
against all comers. 

It was about this time that another European trade rival 
appeared on the scene. While the Dutch continued their dnve 
for monopoly, a French East India Company was building factories 
along the Malabar coast, and everywhere increasmg its legitimate 
activities ; not in trade alone 

It was Dupleix, a Frenchman of genius, who made the signifi- 
cant discovery that a small force of Indians trained by Europeans 
could out-match any rabble army of Rajas or Nawabs Here was 
an obvious temptation to intervene in pnncely quarrels and obtam 
political influence that might ultimately oust the English To that 
end, Dupleix cleverly exploited the policy of closer relations with 
various Indian rulers, supporting one against another ; a policy 
that undesignedly led the British — ^not the French — along the path 
to Empire. 

Neither Company wanted war ; but, as French influence in- 
creased, it became clear that the two could not long work in 
harmony. The inevitable clash occurred over political rivalry at 
the important Moslem Court of Hyderabad, and the Nizams 
feudatory, the Nawab of Arcot, who governed Madras. Disput^ 
over succession provided a chance for Dupleix to install men of liis 
own choice, which led to open friction with the English Company 
The French attacked the stronghold of Madras, fell back before the 
stubborn English defence, and opened a fnendly parley with the 
Nawab of Arcot. 
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It was then that there slipped out of Madras, in Moorish 
disguise, a young man of one and twenty, Robert Clive by name, 
an underpaid clerk in the East India Company, reputed to be of a 
martial disposition ; a reputation he affirmed with the astonishing 
speed of genius spurred by ambition. No more office stool for 
him, but an Ensign’s commission, followed up by a note from the 
Company to those in authority : ‘ Be sure to encourage Ensign 
Clive m lus martial pursuits The event and his own gift of 
leadership soon proved encouragement enough 

His ‘ reckless diversion ’ — ^tlie capture of Arcot (capital of the 
Carnatic), its gallant defence and ensumg victory — are well-known 
episodes in the story of British Indian history. As a feat of arms 
the Arcot victory made Captain Clive immediately famous. None 
could fail to recognise all that tlie defenders owed to the super- 
human valour of one man, ‘ who seemed to care little or nothing 
for his own life, and thereby won others to a like vivacity of noble- 
ness ’. 

Through the play and the film ‘ Clive of India ’, his personahty 
and dramatic story have been made more or less famihar to the 
English-speaking world. Reckless, ardent, ambitious, he went 
from triumph to triumph. His victory at Plassey led to stronger 
measures against French influence, and to instalhng in Bengal a 
Nawab who would favour the Enghsh. It was not conquest the 
Company desired, but a fnendly Ruler ; not terntory, but trade. 

‘ Of all the interloping European nations,’ it is written, ‘ the 
Enghsh were the last and most reluctant to draw the sword even 
in defence.’ The best among them have always recognised, like 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, that ‘ carrying their pomt by equity and 
moderation is the proudest triumph for British character 

The prevailing policy of the time was to manoeuvre for influ- 
ence at native courts by the loan of European officers to train and 
lead their contending armies It was the age of the Free Lance, of 
adventures often beyond belief Every province fell to fightmg 
some other province or intrigumg for power. Everywhere the 
land was full of bummg homesteads and the reek of innocent 
blood. No safety for any man, but m the strength of his own right 
arm Between Moslem and Hmdu, Rajput and Pathan raged a 
deadly enmity, each sect or clan aiming at the extirpation of the 
other Thus the last years of the eighteenth century became 
known as the Great Anarchy ; and at the davm of the mneteenth 
century all was dark The stars were paling It was not by any 
means certain what the day was likely to be 

By that time the East India Company had become the strongest 
among many powers contending for provinces lost to the Mogul. 

B 
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represent different degrees of autocracy, from its better features to 
its worst, according to their stages of development. 

In many of the smaller States one may step back hundreds of 
years, on leaving the railway station, into a mediaeval atmosphere 
incongruously enlivened by the blare of radio or gramophone, the 
glare of electric light. Many Chiefs of these backward States are 
survivals from the past that give some colour to the falsifications 
emitted by political-minded Indians, whose caricatures of the 
Princes are inevitably coloured by their own extreme bias against 
kingship and the British connection. Certainly not many Rulers 
would be likely to confirm the sweeping statement that * British 
protection has destroyed their sense of responsibility, killed popular 
initiative and sapped the vitality of hereditary institutions ’ ; or 
that personal rule ‘ breeds economic stagnation and social decay 
Nor would they recognise their own people as ‘ reduced to cringing 
servility and abysmal despair ; rotting in a foetid atmosphere of 
vice and corruption : shamelessly exploited and taxed for the 
benefit of Palace luxuries, their hearts burning with anger and 
hatred against fantastic misrule ^ Unfortunately such palpable 
distortions are too often credited by readers who forget that in 
bitterness of political and religious partisanship. East can give 
points to West. 

Admittedly every form of government has its faults There • 
are good and bad rulers among Eastern maharajas as among 
Western kings ; but wholesale denunciation must largely defeat 
Its own ends. Such writers conveniently overlook the fact that the 
Indian Prince — autocrat though he be — is hedged about with 
restraints and restrictions of a religious nature ; dedicated to the 
kingly ideal by sacred Hindu texts m his coronation oath ; a 
dedication that counts for much in principle, if not always in 
practice, among six hundred or so of normal human beings, at all 
stages of development. The tyrannical and irresponsible Ruler, 
still found in backward States, cannot injustice be cited as typical. 
The old idea that the people exist for the Ruler has long since given 
place to recognition that the Ruler exists for his people. 

For every case of undue extravagance one could name half a 
dozen Princes whose Palace expenditure is moderate if not frugal : 
though many of them still evince the curious Eastern craze for 
quantity. The father of the present Nizam bought spectacles by 
the himdred. They would be laid out several inches deep all over 
his billiard table ; and he would derive an almost chddish pleasure 
from trying on pair after pair, putting aside each one that pleased 
him, till the chosen ones mounted to a pile and were removed. 
Probably not one of them rvas ever put on again. There is a 
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Prince who owns 270 cars : witli a silver-plated one for his 
Maharani ; 'and Patiala’s last Maharaja had a passion for pedigree 
dogs, bought tlie score and paid for at kingly prices, better 
housed and cared for than many human beings But if a Maharaja 
may not indulge in a few harmless personal tastes, who may, in this 
mercifull}'’ variegated world ? 

Most Englishmen, witli personal experience of modern Indian 
States and personal friendship among their Rulers, would confirm 
tlie testimony of one who writes that ‘ emphatically the private 
lives of tlie major Princes or Chiefs of India will bear comparison 
witli those of any corresponding number of men in high places 
an)r\vhere in the world ’ Indeed the more important among them 
could hold their own witli almost any Western statesman m 
personal attamment and mental calibre To do them justice they 
have no desire to be treated as demi-gods That is simply the 
instinct of their own people They themselves are genuinely keen 
to be good Rulers, as progressive as may be ; keeping in view the 
welfare and happiness of their subjeets 

Their success in both respects has been affirmed by many 
Englishmen equally familiar with the States and the Provinces 
They describe, in passing from one to the other, a sense of escape 
from the over-regulated, over-legislated British Provinces, from 
the monotony of the same law courts, the same schools and jail, 
the same schemes for sanitation, welfare and ‘ uphft ’, not always 
appreciated by the custom-ridden, custom-loving East. The 
normal, well-run State, in fact, seems better suited to Indian 
taste and temperament than the efficient but unwieldy admimstra- 
tion of British India 

The average Indian craves vanety and excitement, as do most 
natural men and women of every race. He will take up his bed 
and tramp endless nules m quest of a weddmg, a inela ^ or rehgious 
festival • anythmg to break the monotony of his day-to-day 
existence Above all, the Raja-ruled States provide more oppor- 
tumties for individual enterprise, for the swift, dramatic settlmg of 
family quarrels, for the greatest of all opportumties, a chance to 
make good if tliey have fallen from grace ; so that an outlaw, one 
day, may even live to become an honoured Government colleague 

But if there are high lights, there are also deep shadows Court 
Me, m the smaller States, impmges closely on the lives of the 
people ; and many of these could tales unfold that nught have 
been culled from the Arabian Nights Queer and exciting things 
can and do happen outside the law. The police may be more 
corrupt, justice more rough-and-ready ; but it is prompt and 

* Fair. 
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preference for the moderate-sized Kingdom, more or less the type 
of the Indian State to-day 

In the early eighteen-forties there was a large measure of 
justice in the prevaihng belief that the Indian people, as a whole, 
were better off under British rule than under autocratic Pnnces, 
more congenially engaged in fighting each other than in lookmg 
after their States. 

Even so, men of vision and understanding, like Sir Heniy 
Lawrence, recognised the independent State as best suited to the 
taste and temper of the people themselves. 

It has already been shown how most of the important Rulers 
owed their power and security to British friendship or Bntish 
arms : a fact that went far to prevent the Sepoy revolt of 1857 from 
spreading mto a veritable Indian Mutiny. 

It was the loyal help of Sikh Princes in the Punjab that enabled 
the stalwart John Lawrence to reinforce the British and Indian 
Army during the critical siege of Delhi. Column after column 
of military stores and ammumtion travelled safely down the Grand 
Trunk Road, kept open by the good offices of the four ‘ Protected 
States ’ — ^Patiala, Knpurthala, Nabha, Jhind ; a signal instance of 
Asiatic honour upheld in the face of unparalleled temptation ' 
Notably also a case in which British fair dealing with the States 
concerned brought its own reward. 

No less vital to victory was the support of Moslem Hyderabad, 
where sympathy with fanatics of their own creed must have run 
high, though the people themselves are mainly Hmdus. But the 
Nizam did not forget all that English friendship had done for the 
State since they rescued his grandfather from bandit Maratha 
chiefs. So he and his wise young Minister — the famous Sir Salar 
Jung — threw all their weight into forming a loyal buffer betv^een 
No^ and South India. In Rajputana, under Sir George Law- 
rence, British power and prestige were safe. Farther south, 
Mysore and the Marathas, with one doubtful exception, remained 
staunch to former friendship. Thus the day of trouble — ^as often 
happens — ^proved the day of reward. 

3 

It was after the Mutiny that a new era dawned for the Princes of 
India, who had either remained neutral or actively supported the 
British Raj. 

In a happy hour Queen Victoria issued her famous proclama- 
tion as Empress of India; removing the menace of aimexation, 
re-afiirming the former treaties and making the Princes direct alhes 
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of the Crown. In explicit terms the Queen-Empress stated, ‘ We 
shall respect the rights and dignity and honour of the Native 
Princes as our own ’ : and she kept her queenly w'ord, even if those 
W'ho acted for her did, at times, over-emphasise British supremacy. 
To her and her successors the Princes tendered their allegiance the 
more willingly because it w'as no longer given to a great tradmg 
company, but to the Sovereign of a mighty Empire. 

Like tlie rest of India they have suffered from the five-yearly 
change of Viceroy, winch often involves a change of policy as well 
as personality. In Lord Duffenn (1885) tlie Princes found a 
Viceroy of tact and understanding, the first to honour them with 
those regular Viceregal visits that bring them into personal touch 
(alwaj^ a talisman m India) and improve political relations 

The corps of Impenal Service troops began with Lord 
Dulferin ; the Imperial Cadet Corps with Lord Curzon — a true 
if forceful friend of the Princes, and perhaps the most variously 
estimated of England’s many notable Viceroys He took a genuine 
interest m the education of minority Princes He did not favour 
public school and university for a coming Ruler ; and in the 
Cadet Corps he provided younger sons with a useful and honour- 
able profession The education problem assumed a supreme 
importance m the case of long minonties and it is worth noting 
that several of the most distinguished Maharajas were enthroned as 
minors and educated by English tutors on Imes that prepared them 
for their high callmg. Many virtual creators of modern States — 
Baroda and Mysore, Hyderabad and Bikamr — ^would gratefully 
admit the debt tliey owed to Bntish tutors who became their 
lasting friends 

No account of India’s Princes, however brief, could be com- 
plete without mention of their services to the Crown and Empire, 
whenever there was a fighting toward, m India or elsewhere. Most 
notably they rose to their supreme opportumty m 1914, when the 
King’s stirrmg Call to Arms awoke instant response from all 
India’s fighting races ; while the Prmces vied with each other in 
offers of soldierly help and personal service Spontaneously they 
flung themselves, their troops, their money into the war against 
Germany. No effort, no cost seemed too great. Contingents of 
Imperial State troops, senung with the British Indian Army, 
helped to hold the Suez Canal, to keep watch on Sinai, and proved 
their mettle in General AUenby’s victorious campaign 

The full tale of their contribution to the Second World War 
remams to be told : but from the first they have given money and 
service without stint To name a few among many . the Maharaja 
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of Bikanir, from his desert kingdom, sent his famous Camel Corps 
and contributed ;£iooo for war sufferers in the dastardly air attacks 
on London. The Maharaja of Patiala also sent money and troops ; 
despatching the last, m Eastern fashion, with a votive offermg of 
flowers. In a stirrmg speech to his people, he urged the whole 
Sikh brotherhood to sink their differences and rally to the fight for 
civilisation. 

‘ This war ’, he told them, ‘ is our war no less than Great 
Britain’s. In this time of crisis it is our solemn duty to make the 
cause of civilisation our own — the cause for which Great Britam 
is staking her all Her success or failure will be our success or 
failure ’ 

To the Viceroy he conveyed the inflexible resolve of the Sikhs 
to fight to the end, ‘ m defence of their moral and spiritual herit- 
age 

These manly words are not the vapourmgs of an effete autocrat, 
bolstered up by England for her own ends. They are the words of 
a bom Ruler who wields increasmg influence over the whole Sikh 
brotherhood 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, very early in the day, presented the 
Royal Air Force with a squadron of Hurricanes that bore the name 
of his State and did fine work in the south-west of England ; a 
prelude to further princely gifts that will be recorded in a chapter 
devoted entirely to the generous part played by India’s Princes in 
the war. 

4 

Reverting to their normal way of life and the formalities of 
regal recognition, there are certain points on which every Prince 
of standing is extremely jealous * (i) the public indication of his 
precedence and prestige by the exact position of his seat at Imperial 
Durbars ; ( 2 ) the number of guns that make up his royal salute. 
Out of SIX hundred chiefs, only seventy- three are entitled to that 
coveted mark of royalty : only five of them being accorded the 
maximum of twenty-one guns. These are known as the twenty- 
one-gun Princes — Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir, Gwalior, Baroda 
The guns of the rest are graded by twos, from twenty-one to 
eleven . and that traditional form of salute is dearer to them all 
than the Western mind can realise It is more than a mere 
recognition of status. It is a matter of — ^roughly rendered as 

prestige. But the implications of izzat go deeper. It mcludes 
personal honour, and is jealously guarded from any smirch or 
slight. 

In all matters affectmg salutes and seats in Durbar, Political 
Officers must walk delicately and season tact with understandmg. 
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$ 

even in situations that, to Western minds, may seem to border on 
the ludicrous. ■ 

A case of the kind happened many years ago, when my father 
was Resident to a blue-blooded young Rajput Prince, whose guns 
were only eleven, because his State was small To him came, on 
a formal visit, a tliirteen-gun Raja whose lineage could not com- 
pare vitli that of his host. But he could boast a wealthier State 
and a higher salute. 

On arrival, witli imposing suite, he was duly installed in the 
Guest House, where he awaited a welcoming visit of ceremony. 
But the Sun-descended Rajput set his pnde of birth above the 
other’s wealtli and guns. Flatly each refused to stir ; nor could 
my fatlier, for all his Irish gift of diplomatic persuasion, induce 
either of tliem to make tlie first ceremonial advance 

Baffled but amused, he recogmsed tliat this question of the 
first move was a serious one, and sympathetic understanding 
produced a happy idea. A man was told off to measure the exact 
distance betiveen Palace and Guest House, and to draw a Ime on 
the open plain midway between the tivo. To that line each Prmce 
could advance and meet his fellow, without either saenfiemg a 
shred of personal prestige Botli young Princes were sufficiently 
enlightened to see the humour of ffie device . but it worked At 
the half-way line they exchanged friendly greetings The royal 
guest could then proceed to the Palace , and honour was satisfied 

One may smile at the childish device , but we have not the key 
to racial sensibilities • and Western man also has his own little 
weaknesses, along other lines, that must often seem childish to 
Eastern wisdom 

First and last there can be no sincerer tribute to the major 
Prmces than the high esteem in which they are held by those 
Englishmen who have had the widest experience of them as Rulers 
and as mdividuals Whatever their natural human failmgs, the 
best of them are great gentlemen, courteous and digmfied , sure of 
themselves and tlieir lineage ; taking pnde m their armies and the 
well-bemg of their people . increasingly ready to work with one 
another, for the good of their own Order and of India as a whole. 
The record of their long allegiance to the Bntish Crown is an 
honourable record of pacts faithfully observed, of mutual fnend- 
ship and esteem strengthened by the passage of time The finest 
among them are men of brains and character who vail go far to 
steady the Federal plan for India, if and when it ever assumes a 
workable form. 

Men of diverse personality, tliey are one m their voll and capa- 
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city to uphold their country’s finest traditions ; one in their 
devotion to the Empire and in their resolve to fulfil the Empire 
poet’s prophecy : 

So long as the Blood endures^ 

I shall know that your good ts mine : ye shall feel that my strength ts 
yours ; 

In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all. 

That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall 
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England, India, one together, 

Thames and Ganges, East and West, 

With the same foul storm and weather, 

Worst, tliat still demands tlie best 

G. Rostrevor Hamilton 

A PLAIN, if partial, statement of India’s response to the Impenal 
call of 1939 and onward is worth setting down, though the tale 
cannot yet be told in full. 

Even so, it is worth recordmg here how Prince after Prince, 
from the greater States like H5’^derabad and Kashmir, down to some 
of tlie least in size and wealth, placed at the Kmg-Emperor’s 
disposal his personal service and the whole resources of his State 
All were lavish in gifts of money and supplies Those that have 
troops at once despatched them ; and a number of States offered 
their own forces to stations in British India, thus releasmg regular 
troops, British and Indian, for service elsewhere Several of the 
Princes raised war battalions and tramed recruits for the expandmg 
of tlie Indian Army, besides arranging to care for the wounded in 
convalescent homes 

Gifts and offers of all kinds were received, literally by hundreds ; 
and although the scope of these varied with the wealth of the 
donors, the same spirit was manifest m all : a spirit of unbounded 
generosity, enhanced by the fact that the States are not British 
territory nor are their people British subjects. Yet the matenal 
support given by them has reached remarkable proportions ; and 
all are agreed that every hampermg domestic and pohtical differ- 
ence should be set aside dunng the war , a resolve well expressed 
by the present Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, in the Chamber of 
Princes, that India must not ‘ fntter away her energies in other 
channels, when the law of the jungle threatens the basic foundations 
of civilisation and the ordered progress of humanity, includmg 
India and the Commonwealth 

In their spontaneous rally to the support of the Bntish Throne 
they offered help m every form, without delay and without stmt. 
During the first ten months of the war, their gifts reached a total 
of 3(^300,000, apart from recurring gifts of some 3^280,000 to the 
Viceroy’s War Fund, or individual gifts that have, m some cases, 
amounted to £ 22,000 and £ 1 ^, 000 . Twenty-eight Prmces h ave 
given sums of one lakh^ apiece* expressmg in this practical 

I One lalth= £7500 
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fasMon their active resoive to help in achie^ing absolute 'ricton,-. 

YTiere such imposing sums of money have Sowed in Srom 
greatest and least, it is obviously impossible to give a complete list 
of all. Only a few can be recorded in detail. 

To begin with the greatest and wealthiest, Hyderabad — ^whose 
Rulers hai'e been our allies since the year 17S5 — ^the Ni^m not 
only sent units of State troops to serve with the Army of Empire ia 
Africa, but, immediately on the outbreak of ^var, his Government 
made a gift of /ioo,ooo for the formation of a fighting air squadron. 

It was known as the ‘ Hyderabad Hurricane Squadron was 
constantly in action, and soon created a very fine record for itself. 
Its first success was gained in February 1940, when it shot down a 
’ Heinkel off the north-east coast ; and during the ten days August 
I3th-23rd it brought down no less than twenty-four Junkers and 
IMesserschmitts The total enemy loss up to August 24th ivas 
thirt3'-four planes. His Exalted Highness may well feel proud of 
his fighting squadron and be assured that the cost of its creation 
and maintenance was well justified. The lulue of this gift was 
further enhanced by a further gift of /50,ooo for maintenance and 
for a squadron of bombers. Another ^iTiyOjOoo provided a cor- 
vette for use in combating submarines. 

From His Exalted Highness himself came a personal donation 
of £^0^000 towards the cost of a fighting squai-on or a corps of 
mechanised tanks , followed up bj' a further sum of ,^37,500 to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. He also arranged to give a 
monthl}’- contribution of Rs.150,000 (/i 1,250) during the war. 

That princely lead spurred his people to a like generosity. 
Thousands, rich and poor, sent sums ranging from a few pence to 
donations of /io,ooo. £zz,^oo was collected towards the cost of 
one Hurricane. Nobles and landowners have annoimced their 
intention of gi\*ing three more aircraft. 

Such was the prevailing spirit of emulation that during the 
first fifteen months of hostilities the Nizam and his Government 
subscribed no less than ^750,000, besides meeting the cost of many 
other actirities for war purposes : a noble record for the premier 
State of India. And Bhopal, India’s second hloslem State, con- 
tributed j^54,ooo worth of American securities 

Among ail the great Hindu Princes, the call to arms evoked the 
same eagerness to ser%'e and to give. i\l3'sore proved invaluable in 
the industrial field, followed up by large donations for aircraft and 
to the British Exchequer : a total amoimting to six la kh s of rupees. 
The Maharaja of Baroda added to his earlier gift of ^45,000 
another /5000, for a flight of fighter aircraft. 

That staunch friend and doughty Rajput, the Maharaja of 
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Bikanir, offered to raise and maintain six battalions of infantry, plus 
the sers^iees of his famous Camel Corps, under the command of his 
only surviving son And his Maharam herself gave £1000 when 
V ar broke out. 

‘ The loyalty of the Indian States ’, declared the Maharaja, 
‘ has no price, nor was it a matter of bargain and barter. Such an 
unchivalrous attitude has never been part of the policy or creed of 
tlie Princes at the hour of tlie Empire’s need ’ Characteristically 
he added : * No Rajput is ever too old to fight I ’ — a statement to 
which he has given practical proof Though well into the sixties, 
he is now on active service in the Middle East, with his eldest 
grandson, a boy of seventeen ; the first time, in the recent history 
of the State, tliat grandfadier and grandson have together gone to 
war for their King-Emperor. 

The soldierly spirit of Bikanir ^vas reflected m a hundred other 
instances From Gwalior, Indore, Alwar, Jaipur, Udaipur, Cooch 
Behar, Travancore (in tlie far South) and many more, came im- 
ending offers of service and special gifts for the purchase of fighting 
aircraft. 

The chief Sikh States of tlie Punjab — ^Patiala, Kapurthala, 
Jhmd — ^were fired with the same generous rivalry m givmg. Two 
Kapurthala Princes, sons of the well-known Maharaja, volunteered 
to serve personally, the elder havmg served m the last war. The 
Maharaja of PatiSla has already been mentioned as haidng urged 
the Khals^ (Sikh Brotherhood) to sink their differences and unite 
m rallymg to the British cause He has also raised thousands of 
Sikli soldiers for the Indian Army. 

Several States raised war battalions ; and, to take another field 
of service, those who had mdustrial facilities helped considerably 
to mcrease the output of supphes, placing teclinical plant and 
industnal machmery at the disposal of the Government for the 
makmg of munitions 

Again, many States have given valuable help m dealmg -with 
war emergencies, notably in tlie matter of taking over Italian 
prisoners after the collapse of Italy m Africa. The Maharaja of 
Mysore alone undertook to accommodate 20,000 of them at short 
notice, his favoured State not bemg hampered by the many 
difficulties of India’s chmate. 

Everywhere, in fact, new links were forged by the spirit of 
umted war effort : that one aim eclipsmg every other, wMe the 
war endured. 

In bnef, India’s war record, from start to fimsh, has proved 
creditable alike to her hereditary Princes and her people It has 
justified the first principles of British rule, that evolved a stable 
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system of government and alliances from the chaos of earlier years ; 
that transformed enemies into loyal friends, who stood firmly 
beside the British Empire in its hour of need. 

Though pohtical unrealities continued to function in their 
limited sphere, India’s fighting races, from States and Provinces, 
‘ covered themselves with glory ’ at Sidi Barrani, Keren and many 
decisive African engagements ; also in the Irak, Iran and S)'Tian 
victories. The first D.S.O. presented to an Indian officer was 
won for great gallantry by a nephew of Sir Ranjitsinhji of Nawa- 
nagar : an exploit fully recorded in my portrayal of that famous 
Prince, more widely known as ‘ Ranji 

The Rulers themselves, by personal example, set a high 
standard before their people, appealing to them on moral grounds 
and urgmg them to lend every possible help towards victory for 
the Allies. Their active support of a great World Cause and the 
noble response of individual Princes drew from their King- 
Emperor on March 14th, 1941, a glowing tribute that must have 
fired their pride and lifted their hearts. 

His telegram to Lord Linlithgow, his Viceroy, must be quoted 
in full : 

In a message to India after the outbreak of war I expressed my 
confidence that in the coming struggle I could count on sympathy and 
support from every quarter of the Indian Continent in face of the 
common danger., This confidence has been fully justified, for through- 
out eighteen hard and anxious months the help of the Prmces and 
people of India has been generous and unfailing. 

The loyalty of the Indian Princes to their King-Emperor, on which 
I know that I can rely even more surely in the hour of trial, has never 
been more openly displayed. From the Provmces of India and the 
Indian States has flowed a constant and mvaluable stream of men, 
money and material to swell the rising flood of the Empire’s war 
resources. Moreover, while her fightmg forces have been upholdmg, 
in many widely scattered theatres of war, the military traditions for 
which India is so justly famed, her people have been giving freely to 
the rehef of suffering and distress 

I thank the Prmces and people of India from my heart for their 
noble response and for their kindly sympathy. I know that the ideals 
for which we are fighting are as deeply cherished in India as through- 
out the British Commonwealth, and I am confident that the magnificent 
support which India has so readily and unsparingly given to the common 
cause will be maintained until victoiy crowns our arms. 

GEORGE R I. 


In conclusion I would add the more recent tribute paid by 
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General Sir Archibald Wavell in Ins New Year broadcast to the 
people of India — ^January 1942. 

‘ India he said, ‘ is playing a great, most honourable and 
increasing part in tlic struggle. She can look back with pride on 
tlie magnificent achievement of her troops in Libya, East Africa, 
Syria, Irak, Iran, Malaya and Hong-Kong Never has their 
reputation stood higher, or tlieir exploits been more admired. 
Their losses, up to tlie present, have been comparatively light, in 
proportion to the results they have achieved.’ 

And tlie end is not yet. 
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system of government and alliances from the chaos of earlier years ; 
that transformed enemies into loyal friends, who stood firmly 
beside the British Empire in its hour of need. 

Though political unrealities continued to function in their 
lumted sphere, India’s fighting races, from States and Provinces, 
‘ covered themselves with glory ’ at Sidi Barrani, Keren and many 
decisive African engagements ; also in the Irak, Iran and S}Tian 
victories The first D.S.O. presented to an Indi an ofiicer was 
won for great gallantry by a nephew of Sir Ranjitsinhji of Nawa- 
nagar : an exploit fully recorded in m)’^ portrayal of that famous 
Prince, more widely known as ‘ Ranji 

The Rulers themselves, by personal example, set a high 
standard before their people, appealing to them on moral grounds 
and urging them to lend every possible help towards victory for 
the Allies. Their active support of a great World Cause and the 
noble response of individual Princes drew from their King- 
Emperor on hlarch 14th, 1941, a glowing tribute that must have 
fired their pride and lifted their hearts. 

His telegram to Lord Linlithgow, his Viceroy, must be quoted 
in full : 


In a message to India after the outbreak of war I e.xpressed my 
confidence that in the coming struggle I could count on sympathy and 
support from every quarter of the Indian Continent in face of the 
common danger.. This confidence has been fully justified, for through- 
out eighteen hard and anxious months the help of the Princes and 
people of India has been generous and unfailing. 

The loyalty of the Indian Princes to their King-Emperor, on which 
I know that I can rely even more surely in the hour of trial, has never 
been more openly displaj'ed. From ^e Provinces of India and the 
Indian States has flowed a constant and invaluable stream of men, 
money and material to swell the rising flood of the Empire’s war 
resources, hloreover, w^hile her fighting forces hai'e been upholding, 
in many widely scattered theatres of war, the military traditions for 
which India is so justly^ famed, her people have been giving freely to 
the relief of suffering and distress. 

I thank the Princes and people of India from my heart for their 
noble response and for their kmdlj’^ S3Tnpath3% I know' that the ideals 
for which we are fighting are as deepfr cherished in India as through- 
out the British Commonwealth, and I am confident that the magnificent 
support which India has so readil3' and unsparingly given to the common 
cause will be maintained until victory crowns our arms 

GEORGE R.I. 


In conclusion I would add the more recent tribute paid b}' 
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General Sir Arehibald Wavell in his New Year broadcast to the 
people of India — ^January 1942. 

‘ India he said, ‘ is playing a great, most honourable and 
increasing part in the struggle. She can look back witli pride on 
the magnificent achievement of her troops in Libya, East Africa, 
Syria, Irak, Iran, Malaya and Hong-Kong. Never has their 
reputation stood higher, or tlieir exploits been more admired. 
Their losses, up to the present, have been comparatively light, in 
proportion to the results tliey have achieved.’ 

And the end is not yet. 



STATES OF EAJPUTANA: 
LAND OF kings 


Onl5' tiiEt •vrBicli represents an ideal to a man is permanendp ritaliSKi 
. - . There are no more noble t3*pe5 than these Rajputs, the prcstst 
triumph of human breeding that I Imotv of. They arehnightly through 
and through — Count Keiterling. 




UDAIPUR : 

CITY OF ISLAND PALACES 

I 

Certain tracts of earth possess a magic intrinsic^j their own 
Not least among them may be reckoned Rajputana, land of Stirling 
tradition and stirring names — ^Udaipur, Chitor, Jodhpur, Bikanir; 
each Kith its own proud or tragic story of * far-off things and 
battles long ago 

In the north it is a strong, unlovely desert region of sand and 
rock, chivalry, cruelty and daring. On its few oases Rajputs hare 
founded kingdoms ; and the long low range of the Aravali lulls 
divides it into unequal parts : their waters converting the southern 
half of the land into a region of mountains and lalres, of jungle 
and roclg- woodland : fit setting for its capital city — ^inimortal 
Udsdpur. 

‘ The beauty of hlewar is as the beauty of no other State . 
writes one who had seen Indian India ■with an eye fresh to the 
East. ‘ On occasions of welcome, its men and women, gathered 
on evei^’- roof, in every doorway, put all other gala decorations to 
shame. Udaipur does not proclaim its emotion, except with tiu^ 
infinitely graceful salutation of the East ; hands to forehead and 
swajing figures, like a gust of %vind sweeping a field of flowers 
— ^purple and green, scarlet and gold. Far over the plain, to'wards 
Chitor, Rajput horsemen sit erect, sword in hand, shield slung to 
the shoulder, streamers of scarlet, green and orange swathing 
their horses^ heads.’ 

Udaipur itself — shrine of past glories, in its setting of mountain 
and lake — is steeped in a haunting sense of feudal times, of the 
age-old strife between hloslem and Hindu that colours all Rajput 
liistory, reaching its climax of traged)' and heroism in the tlince- 

^4 
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repeated sack of Chitor. That sacred city— once the proud capital 
of Mewar — crowns a high fortified rock that rises abruptly from 
a tangle of scrub and boulder and broken ruins fallen from above. 
A dirty little modern town crouches at its base ; and its vast bulk, 
against the brightness of morning, justifies thp hackneyed simile 
of a great battleship breasting rough seas. Kiplmg began it ; and 
as it can hardly be improved upon, otliers have followed suit. 

‘ The swell of the sides ’, he wrote, ‘ follows the form of a ship 
— from bow to stern more than three miles long and from three 
to five hundred feet high.’ 

Derelict for centuries, that proud and lonely vessel has forged 
through seas as rough as any in the troubled waters of Rajput 
lustor}\ She has survived alike the chivalry and splendour of 
her warrior kings, the ruthless onslaught of all-conquermg Moguls, 
the heroism of self-immolated women and self-dedicated men, 
who charged through her mam gates m the saffron robe of mourn- 
ing ; pledged to take such terrible toll of the hated Moslem that 
triumph might be darkened by the price paid for it. 

Three times in her history Chitor endured the horrors of siege 
and sacrifice, culminating in the barbarous process of sackmg a 
conquered city . first in 1303 ; again in 1535, when thirty thousand 
Rajputs, m the final charge, reaped so mighty a harvest that victory 
did indeed become a terror of desolation 

Fmally, m 1567, Akbar himself, a youth of five and tiventy, 
sought alliance witli his kingly neighbours : a wise move that 
would have saved Chitor Unhappily his offer was flouted by the 
least kingly of Rajputs, Udai Singh. So he, that might have 
come as an ally, came to conquer where he could not concihate ; 
and the despicable Udai Singh, absent from his capital, did not 
return when the flower of Mewar arrived post-haste to defend 
Chitor. 

But Rajputs have never lacked a leader ; and his place was 
taken by sixteen-year-old Putta Singh, who fought and died in his 
saffron robe, his mdowed mother and girl- wife beside him, lances 
in their hands, fightmg hke men. 

Many girls, barely old enough to marry, fought to the death 
that day beside warriors who might otherwise have been their 
bridegrooms But courage, heroism and sacrifice were unavailing 
agamst Akbar’s hordes Once again the command was given for 
the last tragic nte oijohur. Then did nine Queens, carrying their 
cherished infant sons, followed by some thirteen thousand Prin- 
cesses and women, descend into the caverns below the Palace, where 
funeral pyres had been set ahght for those who proudly faced the 
devouring flame rather than live to sate the lust of the conqueror. 
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Above them, in the doomed city, eight thousand men, in 
saffron robes, charged once more tlirough the gates to give and 
receive death, in the last indomitable onslaught that made Chitor 
a shrine of valour and a place of desolation for ever. 

‘ By the sin of the sack of Chitor ’ passed into die language as 
the most solemn oath that any Rajput can utter. And Akbar 
righdy, in later 5fears, recorded his admiration of that last heroic 
defence bj’^ placing, at the gate of liis Delhi Palace, tivo statues of 
the young Rajput leaders Putta and Jaimul of Bednor — ^names tliat 
will live while Rajasdian endures. 

Chitor Itself — ^the * widowed city ’ — ^still remains a living 
centre of Hindu faitii, as it once was die cradle of Hindu chivalrj’. 
There the sun is still worshipped daily in a temple more than a 
thousand years old ; wliile Udaipur is, even to-da)’’, the stronghold 
of a tradition so remote and imdisturbed as to startie our mush- 
room vanities. 

The Rajputs tliemselves — though forced in the end to make 
terms with Dellu — ^liave remained in essence unconquered. 
According to Captain James Tod — their devout biographer — they 
present * die sole example of a people widistanding every outrage 
that barbanty can inflict, from a foe whose religion commands 
anmliilation ; bent to eartli, yet rising buoyant from the pressure, 
makmg of calamity a whetstone for courage ’. 

Wlien Tod UTote diose words, he had no foreknowledge tliat 
his tribute to Rajputs might, centuries hence, prove apt to the 
undefeatable spirit of Poles and Czechs, rismg buo3Mnt from the 
pressure of cruelties unmatched even by the worst diat hloslem 
fanaticism could inflict on a prostrate yet unbeaten foe. 

As for the despicable Udai Singh, who shirked die defence of 
his capital, it was he who, by a strange fatahty, built Udaipur, 
immortalising thus his owm dishonoured name There he made a 
vow diat, while Chitor remained ‘ a vadow ’, Rajputs would never 
twist up dieir beards , never eat off an3’^thing but leaves, nor sleep 
on anydiing but straw. And centuries after, die Ranas of Udaipur, 
in their ovai fashion, still honour liis vow : sleeping m sumptuous 
beds — laid on straw ; eating off gold and silver plates — ^laid upon 
green leaves : * and never twisting their beards. That typical 
Eastern evasion was recorded b3’’ tiieir sincere admirer, Sir George 
Birdwood, m 1915. Yfliether the vow is still so curiousty kept, 
only the present Maliarana and his court could reveal : and no 
doubt diey would righdy consider it dieir own private affair. 

The Rajputs of Mewar — ^ncidicr tribe nor clan, but a military 
caste — claim descent from die Sun, through Rama die god-hero of 
India’s sacred epic die Ramayatia To quote Sir William Barton ; 
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‘ From the Himalayas to the border of Madras, Rajputs have 
governed kingdoms and principalities for two thousand years. No 
other race has such an unbroken continuity of rule. Even to-day, 
these proudest of India’s princes rule one-tenth of the land ’ 
Warriors all — of the Kshattriya caste, tliat is second only to 
tlie Brahmin — they have had tlieir fill of battle and murder and 
sudden death. From earliest recorded times, Rajasthan has been 
the Flanders of India : torn and ravaged not only by the greater 
wars against h'logul and Maratlia, but by perpetual feuds and 
jealousies among tlieir tliirty-six royal houses. These fought 
one anotlier, as royal houses know how to do, brother against 
brotlier, son against fatlier . a tangled tale of force, fraud and 
cunning, desperate love and more desperate revenge ; crimes 
worthy of demons and virtues fit for gods 

Yet, for all their human mingling of good and ill, the indubit- 
able fact remains tliat these astonishmg Rajputs — India’s oldest 
aristocracy — did create a new form of Indian chivalry , that their 
Rulers did preserve, through all vicissitudes, the religion, the 
culture and traditions of tlie Aryan age 

In a practical fashion, by rigid rules of life and marriage, they 
preserved their own integrity as a sacrosanct military caste , the 
only Hmdu caste with any quickemng and controlling traditions of 
political power and responsibility. 

To-day, having sunaved tlie storms of centunes, they form the 
main bulk of Indian States They affirm the vitahty of the kmgly 
system and the peculiar fitness of one-man rule for a people who 
will always follow an individual rather than a cause. ‘ In blood, 
bravTi and bone,’ \vrote Sir George Birdwood, ‘ in their ineradi- 
cable virlhty they are one and the same Aryan people as ourselves ’ ; 
their failmgs offset by courage and a keen sense of honour, by 
pnde of race and passion for freedom. 

Let it not be forgotten — as by them it never is — ^that these 
vinle Rajputs did virtually save Hmdu India from the flood of 
Moslem mvasion , that they have given her the most endurmg of 
her political institutions, the feudal Rajput State In this twofold 
achievement lies their mam title to renomi • and that same feudal 
system, based on the bed-rock of human nature, might even now be 
adapted to the needs of a progressive age 

Apart from all that, their history is full of colour, vitahty and 
unquenchable courage, whether m victory or defeat Long before 
Akbar, their conquering armies had reached the Himalayas and set 
up an Aryan dominion all over Northern India. Kashmir itself 
is still Rajput-ruled : and many old Rajput families remain in tlie 
Himalayas and m the Punjab. Forced to make terms with Akbar, 
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after the final tragedy of Chitor, they continued to hold their o\vii 
under the son of that worthless Udai Singh : a son who linngly 
embodied Rajput chivalry and courage — Rana Partap Singh. No 
easy Palace life for him : no inglorious peace with the I\'Ioguls 
TiU \dctory returned to the Sun-descended, he decreed that the 
war-drums of his arm}* should march behind instead of in front. 
For twent}* years he lived roughl}?- as a soldier in the wilds of 
Mewar ; he and his followers actuall}’’ sleeping on straw and eating 
off leaves. He fought and conquered Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, 
refusing to dine with him because one of Jaipur’s daughters had 
been given as a bnde to Akbar. He won back most of hlewar ; 
but he could not rew'e thnce-murdered Chitor, 

^^Tiile Akbar lived, comparative peace prevailed. Inherently 
noble, he aimed at dissolving all rehgious and social barriers 
betn^een man and man : an achievement beyond even one of the 
greatest Emperors of all time Illiterate to the last, he made othere 
read to him ; and he learnt to understand the minds of men by 
slipping out of his Palace at night in disguise, wandering through 
street and bazaars, mingling %vith the crowd, talking, hstening and 
watching their behaHour, especially that of Hmdus Unable to 
wean these from their age-old creed, he could and did advance 
them to his highest State appointments, where they served him 
faithfully, while maintaining ^eir own beliefs and customs. 

But Akbar’s nobilit}'- and tolerance died vuth him. Under Ls 
great-grandson Aurungzeb, fanatical persecution again reared its 
evil head An orgy of destruction and desecration of Hindu 
temples dishonoured a truly imperial line and brought it to an 


ignominious end. 

For, as Mogul power waned, the pirate Princes of Central 
India came dovm from strongholds in the Western Ghauts under 
their brilliant leader, Shivaji. Later still, in the dark days of 
anarchy and chaos, it was these same bandit chiefs who persistently 
harassed and often conquered all regions nortli, east and west or 
their own. More especially they menaced the Rajputs, fightem 
of equal prowess, handicapped by inter-State jealousies and 
intrigues. Recklessly independent, proud and vengeful, they were 
never able to combine effectively against the common foe. The 
whole region of Mewar was scoured from end to end ; lovely 
Udaipur squeezed like an orange : a process from w'hich it had 
barely recovered more than a hundred years later. The Marathas 
might, in fact, have seized all Rajputana, but for the rising power 
of British arms, and the military genius of Lake and Wellesley, 
to whom, ultimatel)% the States of Rajasthan owed their ver}’^ 
existence. 
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By an evil fate, Avlicn tlie Maratha peril was at its height — in 
1805 — Mewar was held by a weak and incompetent Ruler, as in the 
last fatal days of Chitor : and thereby hangs a tale of tragedy that 
has throwm a lasting shade of melancholy over the princely House 
of Udaipur. 

The tragedy sprang from a quarrel between tlie Pnnees of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, rivals for tlie hand of a young and lovely 
Udaipur Princess, daughter of a wortliless father, Blum Singh 
At tlie age of twelve she ivas betrotlied to the Prince of Jodhpur ; 
and w'hen he died tlie bride-to-be was claimed by his successor, 
on tlie specious plea that her betrothal was not merely to the 
Prince but to his throne of Jodhpur. 

Now It so happened that his claim had been successfully fore- 
stalled by tlie debauched and effeminate Prince of Jaipur. Here 
w^as matter for fierce nvalry between tivo warlike States, both 
swaft to seize any excuse, for fl5ang at each other’s throats 

Incredible as it sounds, all Rajputana was convulsed, for seven 
long years, by tliat fierce battle for the hand of Udaipur’s child- 
Pnneess — famous everywhere for her beauty and charm Like 
another Helen, she became the cause of wholesale death to half the 
youth and valour of the land ; each Chief or Prmce takmg sides in 
the conflict 

Smdhia, Maharaja of Gwalior, supported Jodhpur and laid 
siege to Udaipur The poor-spirited Rana, alarmed by the storm 
he had raised, appealed at last to Lord Lake, begging the Bntish to 
mtervene a move that was prevented by a ‘ cruel and ignorant 
order from England ’, \vhere the tragic facts \vere probably neither 
realised nor understood British refusal hastened the fatd climax 
Blum Singh, hard pressed by nval claimants, juelded at last to the 
brutal demand that he should either give his daughter to the nght- 
ful bndegroom, or have her murdered so that none might possess 
her. By tliat time she was nineteen — ^pure Greek m the grace 
of her perfected lovelmess ; a second Iphigenia ; for her craven 
father, fearmg the vengeance of Jaipur if he gave her to his nval, 
chose the cruel alternative — death in cold blood for his owm 
daughter. 

The order was given ; but no man in the Palace household 
could be found to use a dagger against defenceless youth and 
beauty So the dire deed was entrusted to the women of the 
harem, who must persuade or compel the Pnneess to drink a 
draught of poison. 

In the event, there was no need for compulsion The spint 
of that young girl shamed the co\vardice of her owm faAer. 
Obediently she accepted tlie decree that would bring peace to her 
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In these days, one need only mention names as familiar as Sir 
Pratap Singh, Sir Ganga Singh of Bikanir, the young Princes of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, who probably give the measure of hundreds 
less videly knovm. Undeniably, m long periods of peace and 
prosperity, the men of most races tend to grow effete and comfort- 
loving. But when the trumpet-call ‘ To Arms ’ challenged 
British and Indian manhood — as in tlie years of tlie First World 
War — their instant response proved tliat it was not dead, but 
sleeping. In 1914 tlie soldier races of India vied with each other 
in readiness to defend their one-time defenders ; even as our own 
over-civilised young men — on land and sea and on the wing — 
proved over and over all the ingrained qualities that are ‘ for ever 
England 

Generations may come and go, standards of faith and courage 
and leadership may rise and fall, but the spirit of race is immortal, 
renewed from age to age in those great men who most shimngly 
embody it — ‘ and their name liveth for ever more ’. 

2 

Thus, through the vicissitudes of a history as brave, tragic and 
stirrmg as any on earth, we come to comparatively modem Udaipur. 
Steeped in tradition, remote and serene among its lakes and hills, 
It has made less obvious progress, in the accepted sense, than the 
other great cities of Rajasthan Partly this has been deliberate ; 
a refreshing change from the persistent pursuit of progress else- 
where No Rana of Udaipur has been to Europe ; and the city’s 
unusual beauty, its feudal atmosphere, have been safeguarded by 
one of Its most distinguished Maliaranas, the late Sir Fateh Smgh, 
himself the embodiment of Rajput royalty \vith his height, his fine 
features and his cleft beard In full Durbar, surrounded by his 
nobles, he might have stepped straight out of the twelfth century ; 
and during his rule, the duties and privileges of feudal times were 
stnctly enforced Even now the peasant ploughs his land with the 
Rajput shield strapped to his shoulders, and with sword or spear at 
his side The whole setting of city and Palace harmonised with 
the picturesque figure of its revered Ruler 

A life of austenty and restraint so preserved his vigour and 
energy that he could stick pig and shoot tigers up to late middle 
age. Stoutly he refused to let the ‘ fire carriage ’ enter his sacred 
city, that IS like no other on earth. The railway ends m a small 
station three rmles off Only cars and carnages, horses, elephants 
and camels can fitly enter through the tall Gate of tlie Sun studded 
\nth iron spikes , a relic of distant days when the elephant’s head 
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was ‘used as a battering-ram. In tbe same spirit he chose to use 
the waters of Udaipur for adornment rather than for irrigation ; 
preferring, no doubt, that its people should die of no drains, rather 
than of too much efficiency. 

apostles of progress asked why he did not derelop his 
State, he would answer with his unemphatic courtesy : ' I am 
Rajput : soldier and sportsman. Not bunnia ’ ^ 

Something of the old heroic spirit breathed in his resistance to 
change ; ‘ something immense and pathetic ’, wrote hliss Fiteroy, 
‘ in the challenge he flung to those new forces that the West cannot 
control and dare not defy \ Behind his aloof and exquisite 
manner there lurked a strain of melancholy ; a shadow of the 
curse that is said to rest on Udaipur ever since that young and 
lovely Princess was sacrificed to avert the threat of war. 

‘ He had ’ — wrote Sir Walter LavTence, who knew him as well 
as any could know a being so remote — ‘ the most perfect manners 
in the world ; gracious and inscrutable alike to all. It was 
interesting to watch the effect of that wonderful manner on dn'erse 
persons. Even the great Lord Curzon fell under its charm. Little 
might be said, but much was conveyed in the atmosphere of that 
noble presence. It was a privilege merely to sit with him ’ Nor 
could any ever guess what he really thought of the polite strangers 
from the West, who talked, in well-meaning ignorance, of things 
they could not know ; things that none could know unless the 
blood of Rajputs ran in his veins. 

But there needs no Rajput heritage to awaken a responsive stir 
of mind and imagination at the first sight of Udaipur — one of the 
few experiences, in a land of wonders, that can be counted on to 
better expectation. 

The glory of that unbelievable city may be of the past , her 
beauty remains inextinguishable, while two and a half miles of 
steel-blue water mirrors her infinite variety, and the setting sun 
baptizes with light and colour the dead-white walls of Palace and 
city and marble hunt/. Massed trees, against the brightness, glow 
darkly as if carved in jade ; and as light fades colour deepens 
Water turns to wine, reflecting island palaces, more dream than 
reality, in that flaming end of evening that fades too soon into a 
ghostly dusk. So much breath-taking beauty everywhere, that 
details escape the e5’'e, lost in w'onder at the whole There is 
nothing quite like it anywhere. 

Aloof and impenetrable, as Sir Fateh Singh himself, that 
imposing pile of marble and shorn granite seems to breathe the 
haughty spirit of Rajput valour and pride of race . grey-white 

* Shopkeeper, moneylender 
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houses, domes and towers, fretted balconies and the royal zenana 
building a precipice of blind white wall, its foundations set deep 
in water. 

From this oldest part, the rest seems to lean back m bastions, 
terraces and winding stairs, crowning the ridge along all its lifted 
lengtii : a profusion of exquisite detail that almost defeats design. 
Has anyone ever tried to count the minarets, tlie fretted windows, 
the arches, the balconies ? 

Drained of colour m tlie brief dusk, it looms majestic ; a shrine 
of the kingly ideal ratlier tlian of kings human and fallible. Its 
true period long past, it continues its magnificent existence uncon- 
cerned. Guarding its human secrets, tragic and squalid and 
heroic, it remains at tliis late hour a stately s5TObol of autocracy in 
a reeling world. 

More than a s5unbol it was to the eighty-year-old Maharana, 
who ruled his kingdom as absolutely as any old-time autocrat, 
however benevolent : no autliority other than his o^vn ; no system 
of finance , no supervision of local officers. Here was fertile soil 
for intngue and political agitation directed from Ajmir. These 
gave rise to so much trouble among the indigenous tnbes that the 
Government, regrettably, felt obliged to curtail the powers of 
India’s most revered Ruler ; as loyal at heart as he was splendid in 
aspect That drastic measure caused no small alarm among his 
fellow Princes , and embittered, not without reason, the last years 
of his own life 

Dunng tliose years the State was practically ruled by his son 
Sir Bhupal Singh, who needed a large measure of tact and forbear- 
ance to pull him through the difficult position m which he was 
placed by the Paramount Power. 

By one of Nature’s ironical twists, the son of that magnificent 
figure of a man is slight and frail and partially paralysed ; true 
Rajput, m that he has refused to let that cruel disability hmder 
him from moving about his State on business and shooting expedi- 
tions Though he can never be a nder, he is a first-rate shot , and 
occasionally he entertams distinguished strangers from England 
But, like his fatlier, he has never crossed the sea and very seldom 
travels beyond his ovm borders Perhaps because of his bodily 
limitation, he possesses a cunously subtle bram ; and there are 
not many who can penetrate the shell of his reserve He seldom 
visits Delhi , cares very little for pohtics and less than nothing for 
the Chamber of Prmces, an assembly favoured by few of the 
greater ones, who pride themselves on their personal relation to the 
British Crown 

With the passmg of youth — ^he is over fifty-five — ^his life has 
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been more or less restricted to tlie ample confines of his \'ast and 
varied Palace, almost a town in itself j vith its own store-houses, 
farmyards and wells ; as large if not larger than the city that climbs 
to it up the hillside from the Gate of the Sun. There gaily- 
painted houses lean towards each other across narrow winding 
streets thronged with the mixed, leisurely traffic of the East; 
scarlet horsemen witli small turbans and large cun^ed swords ; 
golden-skinned w’omen of the desert crowned with brass lotahs ; 
children everywiiere and cliickens and stray dogs; milk-white 
bulls, pri\ileged and sacred ; paimiered camels wnth drooping 
underhp and scornful eye. Now' and again, shouldering through 
the crow'd, comes the vast bulk of an elephant flapping impossible 
ears. And everjwvhere a kaleidoscope of colour — ^amber, ver- 
milion, orange, purple and palest green. 

There we have the very aspect and atmosphere of feudal India, 
rooted in the past, centuries removed from hybnd Bomba}' ; and 
at dusk silver bells ring the faii^' city to rest. 

Sun-drenched streets and shrines and temples chmb up and up 
to the Palace, epitome of power in possession ; and not far from it, 
symbol of spiritual pow'er, nses the mighty cone of Jagad&h 
temple, carved from base to summit with a confused mingling of 
gods and goddesses, monsters and men. 

Outside that cunousi}' self-contained world, politicians may 
wrangle and non-violence violently rage, Hindus and hloslems 
may annihilate each other, so long as the sons of Kmgs hold their 
own land and a descendant of Rama rules in Udaipur. 

Up and up, till at last one reaches the outer Palace ; tlie great 
gateway leading into a courtyard crowded, like the streets, with the 
varied animal population of India : monkeys, camels, donke}’S, 
and again the sacred bull enfatmUe ; the-jewelled gleam of peacocfo 
— royal birds of Rajasthan — self-consciously sunning their 
splendour on coping or battlement. Here also the royal elephants 
are picketed, monsters of flesh and sinew’ nen'ous of their own 
bulk, meekly obedient to shps of brown men w'hom they could kill 
at a stroke. High above the spacious open roof over the wade 
gatew’ay looms the main bulk of the Palace, blinding white against 
the blue Below' it — far below’ — gleams the silver shield of Pichola 
Lake, with its island palaces and fringe of wooded hills ; one bold 
outline cleaving the sky. 

The Palace itself, behind imposing w’alls and tow'ers, seems 
quite another w'orld. Curiously haphazard and lacking in design, 
it has the fascination of some faiiy-tale castle ; a maze of low 
doorways and twisting stairs ; httle secret rooms and blind court- 
yards ; glimpses of sunlit lake and sky through can'en arches , a 
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small open terrace, shaded with orange trees, and a splash of 
scarlet uniforms — peons lounging on guard 

Up a ladder-hke staircase cut m the wall, you may climb to one 
of the many-arcaded towers, where His Highness, Sir Bhupal 
Singh, sits cross-legged, Indian fashion, in English garb and 
expensive English boots that never touch the ground Here he 
receives his few European guests talking to them in fluent English, 
untravelled though he is. From his eyrie, he looks down upon a 
wide fair \iew of lake-side and city and low hills, merging into a 
troubled sea of mountains tliat range northward to Mount Abu and 
Ajmir 

There remains one aspect of Udaipur that should, if possible, 
not be missed — the yearly celebration of tlie Dewdli Festival, Feast 
of Lights, w'hen Lakshmi, Goddess of Fortune, is worshipped in 
the hvmg gold of fire and tlie dead gold of minted com ; when 
women worship their jew^els and each man worships the tools of his 
trade, tossing coins or dice to discover his luck 

And at sunset, when a breeze ripples the lake, young girls go 
in groups down to tlie water, each carrymg her chirdgh, the lamp of 
life, a cotton wick alight in a clay saucer of oil These they set 
afloat on lake or tank, praying that Mai Lakshmi may guide Aem 
safely to the fartlier shore If the prayer is heard, omens are good 
If the little chtrdgh be wTecked or broken, omens are evil. So — 
apart from the beauty and wonder of its elaborate illuminations — 
it IS a feast of intensely human sigmficance in a land saturated ivith 
superstition And it culminates, after sundown, m a fairy-like 
illumination hardly credible m this machme age 

For weeks beforehand every potter’s wheel is turmng out little 
chirdghs by the thousand, each with its hp in which the cotton wnck 
may rest These are placed, edge to edge, everywhere along roofs 
and walls and balconies , along places possible and impossible, to 
await the moment of mghtfall on that day of days 

As the flaming sunset dies into the bnef dusk of India, city and 
palaces and island pavilions appear to stand like ghosts under a 
darkening sky. Then tlie first thin points of fire flicker and waver, 

‘ dancing alive from nothing, lovely and mad ’. Deepemng from 
amber to gold, the little bloivn flames run along walls and wmdow'- 
frames, over roof and arches, as if they caught fire from each other ; 
so skilful and swift are the unseen hands at work. More lights, 
and more, spring to life everyivhere , thousands, tens of thousands, 
till the transformation scene is complete Palaces, temples, 
islands, even boats by the shore — the whole of Udaipur blossoms 
on darkness, m flickenng delicate lines of fire. Flame palaces float 
on the w'aters of an enchanted lake, w^here stars are put out by a 
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small open terrace, shaded with orange trees, and a splash of 
scarlet uniforms— peons lounging on guard. 

Up a ladder-hkc staircase cut in the wall, you may climb to one 
of the many-arcaded to^^crs, where His Highness, Sir Bhupal 
Singh, sits cross-legged, Indian fashion, in English garb and 
evpcnsive English boots that never touch the ground Here he 
receives his few European guests talking to them in fluent English, 
untravelled though he is. From his eyrie, he looks down upon a 
wde fair view of lake-side and city and low hills, merging into a 
troubled sea of mountains that range northward to Mount Abu and 
Ajmir. 

There remains one aspect of Udaipur that should, if possible, 
not be missed — the yearly celebration of the Dewali Festival, Feast 
of Lights, when Lakshmi, Goddess of Fortune, is worshipped in 
the hNung gold of fire and the dead gold of minted coin ; when 
women worship tlieir jewels and each man worships tlie tools of his 
trade, tossing coins or dice to discover his luck. 

And at sunset, when a breeze ripples the lake, young girls go 
in groups down to tlie water, each carrjnng her chudgh, tlie lamp of 
life, a cotton wick alight m a clay saucer of oil. These they set 
afloat on lake or tank, praying that Mai Lakshmi may guide them 
safely to the farther shore If the prayer is heard, omens are good. 
If the little chirdgh be weeked or broken, omens are evil. So — 
apart from the beauty and wonder of its elaborate illuminations — 
it is a feast of mtensely human significance m a land saturated ivith 
superstition And it culminates, after sundow, in a fairy-like 
illumination hardly credible in this machine age 

For weeks beforehand every potter’s wheel is turmng out little 
chirdghs by the thousand, each Mth its lip in which the cotton ivick 
may rest These are placed, edge to edge, everywhere along roofs 
and walls and balconies , along places possible and impossible, to 
await the moment of nightfall on that day of days 

As the flaming sunset dies mto the brief dusk of India, city and 
palaces and island pavilions appear to stand like ghosts under a 
darkemng sky. Then die first thin points of fire flicker and waver, 
‘ dancing alive from nothing, lovely and mad ’. Deepemng from 
amber to gold, the little blown flames run along walls and window- 
frames, over roof and arches, as if they caught fire from each other ; 
so skilful and swift are the unseen hands at work More fights' 
and more, spring to fife everyvLere , thousands, tens of thousands’ 
^11 Ae transformation scene is complete Palaces, temples, 
islands even boats by the shore— the whole of Udaipur blossoms 
on darkness, in &ckermg delicate fines of fire Flame palaces float 
on e vs aters of an enchanted lake, where stars are put out by a 
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restless shimmer of gold that seems iiardlj to he of earth 

Slowly, as night deepens, the quavering lights bum low and 
lower, tiil the magic scene dies out, leaving Palace and city and lahe 
just visible in the ghostly gleam of starshine and a waning moon 
The fairy scene, that dazzled the eye with its wonder, is eclipsed by 
the immortal beauty of the heavens that lifts the mind to worship 
and speahs direct to the soul. 

The goddess of Fortune should surely favour her votaries who 
worship her with this yearly unforgettable vision of all Udaipur, 
printed in lire on the night shy of Rajasthan. 



JODHPUR: 

THE WARRIOR STATE 

I 

After immortal Udaipur, loveliest of Rajput cities, we go 
nortliward to tlie Indian desert and Jodhpur, the largest and 
perhaps the most soldierly Rajput State, known chiefly through 
the fame of one man — best-loved of his kind and generation 
outside India — Lt -General His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, 
K C.S I. 

As tlurd son of the Maharaja, his father, he never actually ruled 
over Jodhpur ; but three times he acted as Regent during minor- 
ities : a total of twelve years m all , and, m addition, he was made 
Prime Mmister, when lus elder brother succeeded his father. For 
twenty years, in fact, he was the life and soul of Jodhpur public 
affairs ; coercing wld tribes and handhng truculent barons m his 
effective, summary fashion. It was he who raised the Jodhpur 
Lancers and created a polo team that, for a time, held the Indian 
championship, besides winning laurels at Hurhngham and 
Ranelagh 

The State itself geographically has nothmg in common with 
the lake and hill settmg of Udaipur Mile on mile of sand, 
burned to the colour of amber, blossoms here and there into an 
oasis, where the parched earth is watered by the Luni nver. 
Marwar, Land of Death, the whole region was aptly named 
before modem irngation works helped to fertihse some sixty 
thousand barren acres ; and reservoirs, with pump stations, 
banished drought from the city Good motor roads have 
revolutiomsed transport The close-cropped green polo ground, 
in Its desert settmg, looks as if it had been lifted on a magic carpet 
straight from England ; and, in this natural abode of camels, 
ships of the desert are now rivalled by dragons of the air 

Jodhpur was founded in 1459 by the Rathore Chief Rao Jodha, 
who christened it Jodhpur, City of Jodh He built part of the 
town and the fortress on its pmnacle of rock, four hxmdred feet 
above the clustered white houses, the temples and palaces crouch- 
ing at Its base 

‘ Hardly, in all Europe,’ it has been said, ‘ could one find any 
.stronghold so menacmg, so cold as that elephantine fort, yellowish 
on Its yellow hill, dormnatmg the yellow desert under the golden 
Indian sun ; a stronghold that might have been built by demi- 
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gods. Walls moniunentallj’’ tiick seem a rentable emaaadon 
from the rock itself. Ooir in a land of elepbants could such 
masses of stone Lave been lifted and sliifted into position. For 
the fort is set upon a pinnacle rather than a plateau : and its 
imm ense walls, guarded bj towers, are pierced by seven fordfed 
gates. Ino enem}' could enter except by forcing those huge main 
gates that open wide to admit distinguished visitors — but not their 
cars. 

These must be deserted for carrying chaiis, slimg on poles, 
that will bear them up the steep narrow ascent between high blasb 
"trails on one side, and on the other eight storeys of the Royd 
Palace, with its thousand-columned hall, its carved balconies and 
windows hanging against a narrow strip of shy : the hind of thing 
that only India’s architectural genius could achieve — in hovr many 
years of building ? But none reckoned time, in ancient India— a 
timeless land, where perfection of design and craftsmanship vas 
the workers’ sole concern. 

The Fort — b world in itself — contains more palaces, banacb, 
armouries, the royal zenana and treasury, guarding State jewels 
to the value of some three million pounds. Here are shields and 
scabbards and writing sets crusted with precious stones - shoes 
of some vanished Queen so thickly cased in diamonds that no 
material can be seen ; pearls and more pearls, literally in handfuls . 
the garnered wealth of centuries. ^ . , 

Indian India is a mine of such hoarded treasure : million^ 
worth of hidden beauty ; ‘ fi-ozen riches ’ amounting to an 
ration, against the possibility of lean years or evil days. For tne 
wealth of an Indian Prince is more than a personal afiair. 
must be on a par with the cost of his whole State ; since he ^ 
father and deity, as well as ruler of his people. Troops, 
army, schools, cripples and beggars — the whole upkeep or 
countT}' — must all be paid for out of his re'venue and exchequer. 
To whom much is given, from him mucdi is required ; and eves 
the wealthiest principality has its ebb tides of fortune hut 
modem Jodhpur prospers ; and the glory of its past survives tor 
those who have eyes to see. 

In almost every Indian State there is some spedal fe3tth&-~ 
building, personality, legend — that seizes one’s interest ^ sn 
imagination. In Udaipur, it is the Palace and the tragicjn^ o 
Chitor. In Jaipur, it is the deserted city of Amber. In Jodhp^j 
it is that work of demi-gods, the Fort ; St birthplace of the m 
comparable Sir Pratap Singh, whose name aptl}’’ signiS^ Lon 
of Glory ’. Dead nearly twenty 3'ears, his influence stSI Les* 
Still they can say of him, ‘ He has no equal — he must ha^ e In e 
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many times Perhaps he will never need to live on earth again.* 
His record is unique among the Princes of India ; and before Ins 
death he added lustre to a brilliant beginning. 

Far-famed and widely loved, intimate friend of three British 
sovereigns, he has been aptly named ‘ the first gentleman m the 
British Empire ’, using the demoded word in its higher meaning. 
A Rajput of bluest blood, he reckoned himself beyond all rules 
and codes except those dictated by his own sense of fitness, which 
was of the most exacting ; a trait finely shown m the familiar story 
of an English subaltern who died at Jodhpur, and whose coffin 
could not be moved because one of the officers detailed to carry 
It was down witli fever. No Hmdu of caste could touch a coffin 
without defilement. An outcast scavenger seemed the only solu- 
tion ; but the officers reckoned without Sir Pratap. The young 
man had been Iiis friend ; and he promptly offered himself as 
pall-bearer with the characteristic remark, ‘ A soldier knows no 
caste with a brother soldier’. Perhaps only a Hmdu could 
appreciate tlie spintual significance of that simple courteous 
action. 

Rightly he belonged to the warrior desert tribe of Rajputs, 
the Rahtores. ‘ Famous m battle ’, and Sun-descended like the 
Seesodias of Udaipur, they trace back their pedigree for over 
fourteen hundred years According to legend, the first Rahtore 
sprang from the spme of Indra, God of storms and thunderbolts ; 
a legend m keepmg with their history, tliat is mamly a red page 
written in their own blood Always in the thick of danger or 
trouble, they welcomed any sacnfice that might save their land 
from the fanatic fury of Islam ; and their unshakable courage has 
been embodied in the proverb, ‘ A wall may give way • a Rajput 
stands fast ’. Of such was Sir Pratap, devotee of England and 
Englishmen, and of all that they stand for, East and West * a 
devotion partly inherited from his father, Takat Singh, who ruled 
Jodhpur during the Mutiny 

At that time the boy Pratap was twelve years old, hving with 
his parents and family in the Fort Palace. There were, then, 
neither railways nor telegraph wires in Rajputana Even m British 
India these were still recent marvels introduced by Lord Dalhousie. 
So news of the upheaval did not travel post-haste into the desert 
But one day there came a runner, with letters that told of a sepoy 
revolt in Bengal, of the men murdenng their officers, British and 
Indian Followed wild rumours that the last remaming Mogul 
had been enthroned at Delhi, that all Rajas were tendering 
allegiance to him, and Bntish power was at an end. The rebels 
were killing white women and children without mercy ; and Takat 
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Singh was urged to send his own representative at once to the 
court of Delhi. 

The Rajput Prince — British friend and ally — ^scorned alike 
their rumours and their advice. In his fury, he caught at the 
throat of his twelve-year-old son. 

‘ Even if my children were killed that way,’ he thundered, ‘ I 
would never desert the Sahibs. We have sworn friendship. And 
no Rajput will ever betray a friend.’ 

In that creed the boy was reared ; and his ovu personal 
affection for the Sahibs was deepened, no doubt, by early associa- 
tion with Englishmen of the best type, notably Sir Edward Brad- 
ford, A.G.G.^ of Rajputana, and Colonel Powlett, Resident of 
Jodhpur in the days of Pratap’s early manhood. To both person- 
alities he attributed a large share m the moulding of his char- 
acter ; and both would have readily admitted that they had fine 
material to work upon, in his generous nature, his courage and 
uprightness, and the iron will that curbed his proud and hasty 
temper. 

So lasting was his devotion to Colonel Powlett that, on his 
retirement, Pratap would never fail to seek him out, when he visited 
England ; would bend down and touch his knees as a mark of 
affection and respect. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the influence, for good 
or ill, of the Englishman in India ; and, one might add, of the 
Englishwoman also. It would be well for both races if the last 
were more actively alive to the fact. 

It was about this time that Pratap — always eager for fresh 
expenence — decided to take service with his sister’s husband, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, a \vise and statesman-like young Ruler, who 
very soon recognised the latent ability of his untiring brother-in- 
law. Their friendship led him to offer Pratap an important post 
m Jaipur ; a tempting offer for a young man not yet thirty, as 
ambitious as he was adventurous. But Pratap’s heart was in 
Jodhpur. He would accept no post that might prevent him from 
returning there, if he happened to be needed by his brother 
Jaswant Smgh, who had succeeded their father. And in a few 
years’ time he had his reward. 

An urgent message from Jaswant Singh begged him to return 
at once and help to reorganise Jodhpur. The Prime Minister 
had proved a failure : money spent like water, wth nothing to 
show for It ; things in general going from bad to worse With 
Pratap as Prime Minister, they might, between tliem, give the 
whole disorganised State a lift. Nor was he disappointed of his 
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hope, in spite of the fact tliat Pratap had to hold his own against 
persistent, hostile intrigues, engineered by the discredited official 
whom he had supplanted. 

He found the office of Prime Minister very much to his taste. 
His activities were unbounded : tackling unruly tribes, checkmg 
wholesale bribery, restoring law and order, and effectively reform- 
ing the whole State machinery. For the first time he had a chance 
to prove, in practice, how well he had profited by the statesman- 
like teaching of Ram Singh and the shining example of his revered 
Colonel Powlett. In his new capacity, also, he found full scope 
for more than soldierly qualities : lus resolute will, his faith in 
iron discipline, for himself and others ; his power to win affection 
m spite of a tendency to summary methods. In effect, it may be 
said that he found himself and spent lumself, without stint, to the 
lasting benefit of Jodhpur. 

It was m 18S7, the year of Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee, 
tliat he was chosen to carry congratulations from the Rathore 
State to Her Majesty m person He had only been once to 
England, and his limited English, his ignorance of the country, 
led him to ask for the services of an English officer. The choice 
fell on Captain Bruce Hamilton with two young Rajputs of his 
own standmg. His friend Sir Edward Bradford was dso a fellow 
passenger ; and the tv^o Englishmen coached him assiduously in 
their difficult language His twists and turns and odd phrases 
caused so much mirth, that although he did, in time, learn to speak 
English fluently, he clung more or less to his own version of certain 
phrases and his taste for the present participle To his pnde and 
delight many of his odd phrases were treasured by four generations 
of the English Royal Family — all his devoted admirers and fnends. 
Whether or no he could have ‘improved his shrewd and effective 
broken English, none who knew him would have wished his racy 
talk to be other than it was 

By that time he had become Sir Pratap, having received his 
K C.S I from Lord Duffenn in 1885. At Suez he disembarked 
and travelled overland to see something of Europe Enchanted 
^vlth the beauties of Vienna, his pleasure was dashed by the nev^ 
that his ship, the Tasmania, had been * droivned ’ with all his 
belongings and ^22,000 worth of jewellery to be worn m honour 
of the Queen — he lliat wore none at any other time For then- 
rescue he offered ^^looo ; and the divers were surprisingly 
successful m recovermg the jewels ; but none of his wardrobe 
could be salved. How London was to produce Indian brocades 
and embroideries for so great an occasion remamed to be seen. 
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Meantime he travelled on to Paris, where rooms had been 
booked for a week. But within three days, in his decisive fashion, 
he turned down the supreme city of Europe 

* I did not like it at all,’ was the emphatic verdict of that 
desert-bred, spare-Ii\ing Prince of Rathores. ‘ The moral atmo- 
sphere seemed to me quite noxious. Only pleasure-seekers resort 
there. And on this account I got disgusted Mth the city.’ 

Though he had paid for a week in advance he could not be 
persuaded to stay it out. 

I care nothing for the money,’ was his characteristic answer. 

‘ It is improper for men of high birth and good breeding to stay in 
such a city.’ 

London, where he found ‘ every sort of comfort ’, did not so 
prickle his fastidious moral sense; and from Indian material, 
pven him b}’^ Lady Rosebeiy, he acquired a fit garment for his 
interview with the Queen Empress : one of the * most sacred 
memories ’ in his eventful life. 

His onm simple record of that meeting can hardly be improved 
upon. 

‘ The august Queen Empress w^as pleased to send for me ; and 
in obedience I presented myself. Reaching near her, I made my 
salute, Indian fashion, placing my sword on the ground : then, 
coming closer, I kissed her gracious hand, extended in English 
style ; and immediately I raised it to my eyes. All English 
officers present were astounded at the eccentncity of this saluta- 
tion : and after the reception was over the}’’ asked me about it 
I explained that, according to Indian ideas, it was thought ill to 
salute one’s master bearing arms. So I laid down my sword. 
Further, after kissing Her Majesty’s hand, I raised it to my eyes, 
because tliere is nothing dearer to a man than his eyes. This 
explanation seemed to satisfy eveiynne.’ 

No doubt it also satisfied Queen Victoria, that gesture so 
purely Eastern, Mtli its depth of double meaning * and a further 
episode increased the good feeling that was to remain constant 
^grween them Distmctions had been show ered on him , and, 
as Honorary Colonel of the British Arm)^ he w^as soon placed 
on the Royal Staff ; proudly in attendance on the Queen, when 
his fellow' Princes came to make their bow and present their 
nazars — ^the Indian gesture of a formal offering to royalty. These 
nazars are often costi}' ; and they are only accepted in the form 
of * touch and remit, after the manner of Kings . 

Sir Pratap, being on the Staff, had not thought to prepare one ; 
and w'hen his name wbs called for presentation, he found himself 
in a dUemma. But his alert mind w'as never at a loss Prompt!} 
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he plucked from his turban tlie gold and jewelled ornament, 
IcnowTi as a sirpatsh, and, standing near the Queen, he bowed, 
presenting it wth both hands lowered. 

This time — as if she read his heart — there was no mere touch 
and remit. Her Maj'esty took tlie proffered gift and passed it on 
to the Duke of Connaught 

That evening, at the Royal dinner, to Sir Pratap’s delight, she 
wore the sirpatsh on her breast 

‘ She was pleased to call me near her ’ — ^he wrote afterwards 
— ‘ and to say tliat, as I had presented my 7iaza7 with my heart’s 
esteem and affection, she was wearmg it m the same spirit.’ 

As he had charmed the Queen-Empress with his magnetic 
personality, so he charmed all the Royal Family and the leaders 
of London society Beneath his native chivalry, he was a shrewd 
and critical judge of women , and a dehghtful story is told — 
among many — of his remark at a big Calcutta reception when the 
woman he was talkmg to said, ‘ Sir Pratap, I want to mtroduce 
you to that lady over there.’ 

One comprehensive glance sufficed. Sir Pratap shook his 
head 

‘ No, thank you, I not want I think not very gentlemanly 
lady.’ 

Briefly, but decisively, the unknown was turned dovm by that 
quaint yet damnmg adjective. 

He stayed m many great country houses and described them 
as ‘ unique of their kmd m the whole world ’. The grandeur of 
the Jubilee procession deeply impressed him ; and he records, 
with relish, how the other Indian Chiefs were ‘ mounted m 
carriages ’ ; and he alone was proudly mounted on a horse. 
Those who knew him best could hardly picture him otherwise 

Famous already as a polo player, he had brought horses for his 
party. They rode in the Park They won races and matches at 
Ranelagh. They saw a sham fight at Aldershot. 

Five crowded months he spent in England — ^not merely in a 
social whirl All that he saw and learnt of new ways and new 
countnes struck deep He returned to India, m his own phrase, 

‘ with expanded head and heart ’, his outlook widened, his brain 
alive with fresh ideas and plans for the better government and 
progress of his beloved Jodhpur 

Among many schemes that thronged his brain the proudest 
was an ambition to create a regular body of horse : the which he 
did to such good purpose that it aftem^ards earned distmction as 
the famous Jodhpur Lancers The success of his cherished plan 
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owed much to the services of Captain Beatson, afterguards Sir 
Stuart Beatson, a fine soldier and great gentleman, who became 
one of his closest friends. It was he who actively shared the 
inception of the hardly less famous polo team. Begun in 1889, 
when Sir Pratap was well over forty, it became, in a few years, 
one of India’s four leading teams, second only to that of the 7th 
Hussars. It defeated Central India, with three British officers 
and one Indian player. It followed on, the same year, with a 
victory of eight goals to love over the 7th Hussars, m the final 
round of the Challenge Cup tournament 

In later years, when lus polo triumphs were over, he took 
delight in building up a young team to carry on the fame of 
Jodhpur : and in 1922 he enjoyed the satisfaction of watching 
that young team beat Patiala m the finals of the Prince of Wales’ 
tournament, the Prince himself being present. 

An eyewitness records that throughout the game he sat 
absolutely silent and motionless, intent on every stroke and 
counter-stroke. Only when a bugle-blast announced the end and 
he lifted his helmet, the beads of perspiration on his forehead 
revealed how excited and anxious he had been Always he was 
silent at polo, his whole mind on the game, never missing a stroke, 
almost angry if some conversational outsider forced him to utter 
a word. In the polo world, beyond question, his name and fame 
will lastingly endure 

In 1895 he lost his devoted elder brother, the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, who had been almost a father to him, even as he became 
almost a father to that brother’s son. 

During a three-years minority he was appointed Regent ; and 
he brought not only ripe experience but pride and pleasure to the 
task. 

Unhappily, in this difficult position, he was to suffer — as men 
of his type often do— from the defects of his onm qualities. As 
Prime Minister, his strong likes and dislikes had stirred the 
hostility of many whose malpractices had been baulked by his 
wholesale reforms. Whatever changes had ^ seemed to him 
necessary for the good of Jodhpur, he had insisted on them 
ruthlessly, often to the disadvantage of those who hugged 
imaginary grievances or played a double game. Now was their 
chance to combine and harass him at every turn, to manccuvre 
for secret influence, and discredit him with his beloved nephew. 

Sardar Singh, neither strong nor sturdy, may have been irked 
at times by his uncle’s extremely Spartan training — an uncle who 
favoured stone beds for ‘ making boy hard ’, who encouraged 
pluck and manliness by the drastic means of making boys wrestle 
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witli a full-grown panther, securely muzzled, his four feet cased 
in strong leather ‘ gloves 

The young Prince, now secure on his throne, could follow his 
own very different inclinations. Surrounded by parasites and 
sycophants, entangled in a network of mtngue, he was alienated 
gradually from tlie finer influence of his uncle, whose devotion 
and care had alone pulled him through a delicate boyhood 
Leaving the home tliey had shared, he set up his own estabhsh- 
ment, and fell so fatally under evil influences that Government 
thought it advisable to remove him for a time elsewhere. The 
new Impenal Cadet Corps founded by Lord Curzon provided a 
healthy change of atmosphere and occupation. That penod was 
followed by a visit to Europe • and his brief reign ended in 1911, 
vdthout any legacy of reform and improvements such as his father 
had left to Jodhpur 

During those years of private disappomtment Sir Pratap was 
very much engaged elsewhere In 1897 he was in England again 
for Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Inevitably he went to 
visit Her Majesty at Windsor Castle ; and Sir Walter Lamence 
tells how, on the return journey, he sat apart m the train silent 
and depressed. 

‘ Wliat happened at Wmdsor ? ’ Sir Walter asked him at last 
‘ Did Her Majesty say anything to disappomt you ? ’ 

Sir Pratap shook his head, his noble face sad and grave. 

‘ No — not that But I seemg Queen ten years ago I seeing 

Queen to-day I not seemg her agam So — ^not talking ’ 

His personal devotion could hardly have been more profoundly, 
yet more simply expressed 

That same year he was on the Frontier for the Tirah Campaign, 
where his Lancers were lauded as * an honour to the Empire ’. 

And mevitably he must be in Delhi for the great Curzon Durbar 
m 1902, to celebrate the cro^vnlng of Kmg Edward the Seventh, 
a display of India’s manifold splendours only to be excelled by the 
Royal Durbar of 1911, that will be dealt with m a later chapter. 

The first one marked an end of the Victonan era * an un- 
forgettable revealing of barbaric mediaeval India. ‘ For sheer 
spectacular magnificence,’ wrote Lovat Fraser, the distinguished 
journalist, * no sight I have seen can compare with the elephant 
procession at the State entry 

‘ No picture can convey that marvellous moment when the 
Viceroy, on a gigantic elephant, with all the greatest Prmces of 
India, entered Delhi, slowly, impressively, the central figure in a 
vision so resplendent that at first the awestruck people forgot to 
cheer. For those who saw it, nothing will ever dim the memoiy 
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of that solemn, irresistible march of elephants, the swayinghowdahs 
of burnished gold and silver, the proud Maharajas seated on high, 
the clanging bells and martial music, the motionless enveloping 
troops, uncountable crowds m radiant clothing, and the majestic 
setting of the mighty Jumma Musjid, the vast red fort with an 
umbrageous park between. The Durbar can be repeated ; but 
not that unforgettable scene,’ 

In the midst of so much collective glory individuals were 
dwarfed to insignificant items ; but, even in a crowd so vast and 
various, the mdividual counts for more than its outward seeming. 
No insignificant item, on that superb occasion, was Colonel His 
Highness Sir Pratap Singh, Commanding Ofiicer of his own 
Imperial Cadet Corps, that formed a contingent in the Viceroy’s 
escort and filled him with pride at the applause it won from all. 

A brief word picture of the man himself brings him vividly 
before the mind’s eye : ‘ Every mch a Rajput and a soldier looked 
Sir Pratap, with flashing eyes that no detail escaped, clear-cut 
profile and proudly curved nostril, the stem mouth, with its touch 
of humour lurking at the comers. As he rode by the side of his 
Commandant, at the head of his corps in the beautiful white 
uniform with facings of sky-blue and gold — ^the crowd acclaimed 
him, as well they might “ They are calling my name,” he 
whispered happily to the Colonel as he rode along; a splendid 
figure on his black charger.’ 

He had lately been mstalled as His Highness the Maharaja of 
Idar, a small Rajput State whose ruler had died ivithout an heir. 
Offered the Regency, he had flatly refused to tread that thorny 
path again, after his experience at J5dhpur. But later, when the 
adopted boy died suddenly, he had found himself standing first 
among claimants for the throne, owing to his kinsliip and his 
fitness for the high task of lifting the State out of its deplorable 
condition He could only wish that this late honour had befallen 
him as a younger man ; and, for all his gratified ambition, he left 
Jodhpur with genuine regret, not foreseeing the manner of his 

return. „ , • r « t. 

On the I2th of February 1902 he was installed, m full Durbar, 

as Maharaja Diraj Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, with a dozen letters 
after his name. Speeches were exchanged that struck a note of 
more than the usual sincerity common to such occasions. 

The Political Agent might well express his conviction that all 
things wise and kind, foreseeing and statesmanlike would lie done 
for Idar by its new Maharaja, ivhose simple straightforward ^eec 
revealed the modesty that was not least among his shining 
qualities. 
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Mention of his own ‘ humble services ’ rendered ‘ by good 
luck ’ to the Empire, led him on to a final touch, eminently 
characteristic of tlie man. 

Gratified by the honours and distinctions bestowed on him, 
he added, ‘ I covet notliing more m that direction I do not mean, 
however, to convey that I have no ambition left. There is but one 
ungratified desire, which still continues uppermost in my mmd ; 
tliat desire being to have a little lead deposited in my head while 
fighting under the British flag.’ 

Such words from such a man were no mere flattering figure of 
speech. For him, with the blood of warriors in his veins, there 
could be only one way of life, one dignity, one purpose. For him, 
no man worthy of the name could desire a greater gift, a finer end 
than death in battle That soldierly ambition was not destined 
to be realised, though higher honours and more strenuous work 
in the service of his loved King-Emperor yet lay before him. 

At the time he could only see his last years devoted to the 
rescue of Idar from the ill results of slack rule and financial chaos : 
and into tlie demand of the moment he, as usual, flung the whole 
of himself. Convinced that Indian Rulers should keep State 
administration in their own hands, he offered them, on the subject, 
words of practical wisdom worth recording 

‘ One great lesson, taken from the expenence of my life, I wish 
to place before my brother Prmces, is this * Give up love of ease 
and luxury : make yourselves, in every respect, fit to rule ; and 
take personal mterest in the work of your State.’ 

Only three years later his loyal heart was gladdened by an 
honour even dearer to him than the title of Maharaj* It arose 
from the Indian tour of King George the Fifth, as Prmce of Wales, 
with his Pnncess — ^the first Royal lady to lusit that land of high- 
born, veiled women. Sir Pratap, to his frank dehght, was chosen 
as Chief of their Indian Staff by the express wish of Kmg Edward 
the Seventh 

Filled with natural pnde and uplifted in spirit, he saw the 
appointment as a sacred charge, saw himself as a deputy father to 
the Prince, who was then barely thirty 

‘ As from a distance ’, he wrote, ‘ the royal ship came mto 
view, my heart danced with j”oy ' ’ 

To all who knew him well there was a pecuhar charm in the 
simple-hearted affection and modesty of one whose ^vlll and 
Spartan life made him so ruthless in disciphne that ‘ imder the 
lash of his tongue strong men quailed and crept ^way like terrified 
children ’. 

No sign appeared of that iron streak in his complex nature, 
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wliile he kept devoted watch over his Royal charges. Only at 
times he w ould \ enture on a quaintly phrased remonstrance when 
the tireless young Enghsh Prince looked like overtaxing his 
strength or' getting too httle sleep, largely on account of his 
consideration for others. No end to the kvies and the social 
functions that often kept him on his feet till 3 meeting 
fresh people and talking to them witliout end 

Sir Pratap himself strongly disapproved of late hours. To bed 
between nine and ten ; up at 4 a.m., fresh for the da3'’s work, 
was his own sane rule of life at Jodhpur. Reahsing the demands 
on royalty, he helped where he could and refrained from remon- 
strance. But when it came to hard da3*s out shooting or pig- 
sticking, followed by late nights of talk, and the Prince went 
down with an attack of fever. Sir Pratap ’s distress moved him 
to a fatherly protest, recorded by himself. 

‘ That night it grew ver}’^ late in talking after dinner, and the 
Prince had got fever on account of fatigue. That day he had 
exerted himself too hard. It was not proper for him to sit so 
late. Accordmgly I stepped up to him and said, in my choice 
English, “ Now is a must-be sleep ”, meaning it nas time he 
should retire. After tliis, whenever it was late, after a tedious 
day’s programme, I would rise from my seat ; and the Prince 
would at once rise also, coming to me, and say ivitli laughter. 
Now is a must-be sleep r ” Then he would retire ’ 

Another time, at Amritsar, when a Sikh * armed with aU sorts 
of weapons ’ came too close, in liis opinion, to tlie Prince, he 
wrote : ‘ Not deeming it right that anyone armed should come 
so near his Roj^al Highness, I quietli’’ stepped forward to put 
mj^self between him and the Prince. No one, I think, saw^tiic 
incident : but the Prince took m}" meaning and smiled at me. 

A different episode is worth recording as a sample of his 
characteristic shrewdness and devotion to England One day 
out pig-stickmg at Bikanir, he noticed that a German officer 
among the-guesis had been mounted on a veiy' fine horse : and 
he bluntly remarked to the Pnnee. ‘ It v ere better if that man 
were given a horse that vould have tumbled him into some pit 
The Prince expres.sed surpri.se at so frank an expression of 
hostility to an unknovu man. 

But Sir Pratap had his ans\\cr pat : ‘I consider these Germans 
as the greatest enemies of tlie British Empire : and as such they 

deserve that Idnd of treatment ’. . t • 

In 1905 there were many who might ha\c considered him 
undul}' vengeful : but in 1914 George himself receiving 
his old friend after the funcr^ of Lord Roberts recalled the 
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Bikanir episode and commended Sir Pratap for his correct view 
of tlie proven enemy. 

During the tour he kept unceasing watch lest any harm might 
befall their Royal Highnesses ; and his admiration of the Prince 
as sportsman — ^whetlier shooting grouse at Bikanir or tigers at 
Gwalior — loiew no bounds 

Their visit to Delhi — six years before it became India’s capital 
— moved Sir Pratap to comments tliat prove the far-seemg mmd 
of one who was more tlian the mere sportsman and soldier that he 
seemed to the world at large 

‘ Delhi, ancient and histone, was the capital of India for 
centuries : and tlie whole lustory of India is, as it were, entwined 
with the lustory of Delhi — ^rightly named Impenal City. ... It 
is my belief that the British Government of India should also 
have Its capital at Delhi Firstly, this city is a central spot in 
India secondly, it is so strongly associated vnth the tradition of 
Empire that hardly a better means could be conceived of strengthen- 
ing the idea of the British Empire m the minds of our Indian 
people. . When the Prince went through the city, before the 
eyes of his subjects, it struck everybody’s mind — ^whether Hindu 
or Moslem — as if there was a re-ascension of the throne of Delhi 
before their very eyes ’ 

Too soon for the Royal pair, and for Sir Pratap himself, came 
the day of departure, the end of five crowded months that would 
never be forgotten by India or by the two who had taken the 
whole country — ^its Pnnees and people — ^to their hearts 

Sir Pratap, in his sincere sorrow, wrote ‘ All of us, who had 
been with the Pnnee for those few months, felt the approaching 
separation most keenly : for his truly Royal soul had won the 
hearts of all When I was makmg my farewell salute to him, 
the blue feathers fixed to my turban stuck m the Pnnce’s G.C.S.I. 
medal and were left tliere. The Pnneess at once took them and 
put them in her button-hole, saymg to me, “ Now I have your 
turban feathers with me I will keep them always for a memory.” 

‘ In bidding good-bye to their Royal Highnesses I could not 
hold my heart , and tears of grief came from my eyes Others 
also had their eyes filled with tears . . When the ship had 

embarked, cnes of “ Hurrah ” w^ere raised by those on shore 
To me this appeared unseemly ; for it was not an occasion of 
joy, but of regret and sorrow.’ 

None of them could then foresee how soon the beloved pair 
would royally revisit India as Eong and Queen ; nor did Sir 
Pratap dream of the greater services that w^ould be required of 
him by that same King in tlie 5 ^ears of tlie First Great War. 
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No li\’ing picture of the man would be complete without some 
revealing of his deeper personalit }* — his ideas on religion and 
marriage, two vital matters more closely linked in the East than 
in the "West 

For years, as a young man, he accepted the orthodox Hindu 
faith and ceremonies, while rejecting the grosser element of idol 
worship ; his own practical religion taking on the form of love 
for his country and his fellows, strict self-discipline and living 
up to the soldierly ideal of his race. ‘ From the v*ery beginning 
he records, ‘ it has been a habit of mine to sift carefiillv ail matters 
peita imn g to religion.’ But his developing brain soon discarded 
the ‘ fanciful ideas and mischievous customs ’ that had obviously 
been grafted bj’’ Brahmins on to the spiritual truths embodied in 
the Vedas and Upanishads, initial sources of religious behef. 
Perceiving how many of those fabricated passages gave currencj* 
to wrong customs and ideas, his innate honeslj’’ forbade him to 
accept so insidiously falsified a religion, 

StiH seeking true truth, he studied the scriptures of Islam ; but 
the Koran, in spite of much that was fine and true, failed to meet 
his need. He kept company with staimch hloslems, probing the 
influence of their faith on their activities : but he still remained 
unsatisfied, imconvinced. Then he turned to the Christian Bible, 
reading it with earnest care. He admits that ‘its febles and 
stories attracted my fanc}’’, but neither head nor heart could 
honestly accept it altogether as the word of God. *' Jesus begotten 
of God and bom of a Virgin ” were things I could never under- 
stand. To mv’' mind reh’gion has to do with the spirit and ver} 
little with the bod}’’. It lies in right principles, upnght character 

and purity of soul I ’ j if 

Viiile still troubled by inner uncertainty, he foimd hunseir 
laid up for two months with a broken leg. Here was his 
to stud)" the Vedas and have the deeper passages expounded to 
hiTD ‘ in the hope of removing that struggle from heart . ^ 
Here, it seemed, he had found pure gold in the most anaent 
of all Atyan books : gold, free from alloy of * truth and fiction 

mixed up in confusion ’. . r o • 

He was further convinced, years later, b}' tbe famous Svyanu 
Djmanda, a man of deep religious inspiration and vast leanung , 
one whom he finally accepted as his Guru Master and 
disciple relation still prevalent in the East. Thus did his question- 
ing soul find anchorage at last. , * i. 

In regard to the externals of religion, customs and taboos, ne 
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remained unorthodox always ; and again it is Sir Walter Lawrenee 
who relates how one day he saw Sir Pratap very skilfully shooting 
pigeons as they flew up out of a well. 

‘ I’m surprised, Sir Pratap,’ he said, ‘ to see you doing that. 
I tliought it was contrary to your religion,’ 

‘ Yes, Sahib,’ the Rajput agreed with his twinkle. ‘ Not good 
religion ; but making very good pie ! ’ 

A many-sided man under Ijis stem soldierly aspeet. 

As to marriage, like so many of his kind he was baulked of 
his natural desire for an heir to carry on his name and title ; a 
disappointment that struck deeper than he would openly admit. 
His first wife died in giving birth to a daughter — afterwards reared 
by a childless second wife almost as her own. 

To that wife — a woman of exceedingly fine character — ^he 
became so genuinely devoted that, although she could give him 
no son, he married no other lady of his own rank. She was a 
deep thinker, well educated and well read ; and m her quiet Way 
she was a very real help to her husband. Like him, she was an 
early riser, all her religious reading and devotions done before 
bre^fast, to keep the day elear for her many practical duties. 

When Jodhpur was srmtten by the most temble famine within 
the memory of man, it was Lady Pratap who had a large camp of 
grass huts put up for the women and ehildren some miles away 
from the city. Out there she herself lived in simplest fashion. 
Cows and grain were collected, milk distributed, all under her 
personal supervision Long before sunrise she would be up and 
doing. Then she would dnve home to see after the day’s arrange- 
ments for her own house and husband, givmg special care to 
preparation of food Back to the camp at night, finding much 
to be done before she could go to bed. She herself kept all 
accounts for that city of huts ; gave out personally every pmt of 
milk, every chupatU, every rag of clothmg, while the hot-weather 
sun of Raj'putana blazed on the glaring sand — and she no longer 
young m years, though ageless in spirit like her lord. 

It was a task that the strongest man imght have shunned ; the 
kind of work that must have called forth her husband’s unbounded 
admiration. 

In youth she had enjoyed a good deal of hberty, and she fully 
shared Sir Pratap ’s views as to -the freer minghng of men and 
women ; yet her exclusive, anstocratic spirit mclined her to mix 
only with chosen friends For, on the whole, it is class rather 
than sex considerations that make many advanced Indian women 
still chary of complete exit from purdah. 
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patched for his private use, he returned four, much to the relief 
of a Staff already over-burdened with transport. 

His last achievement — ^no light matter at seventy-four — was 
a long march on horseback with Allenby’s great advance into 
Palestme. Starting at 6 am., they rode eighteen miles and 
halted till dark ; then on again all night, reaching their goal next 
morning. Sir Pratap, with legs broken many times, had some 
difficulty m mounting and dismounting ; but he solved his 
problem by remaining continuously in the saddle for thirty hours 
on end, only the brief halt at Liktera giving him five hours of 
rest. 

That was real warfare, as he understood the word, and he 
enjoyed it to the top of his bent ; but, m disregard of age, he had 
driven his body too hard 

Soon after, he went down with a bout of fever ; and before 
he recovered there came news from India that the young Maharaja 
— shaving returned for his marriage ceremony — had suddenly 
died. 

Personal grief apart, he must at once return, being urgently 
needed to act, for the third time, as Regent of Jodhpur. Sorrow- 
fully he took leave of Allenby’s Victorious Command — ^never to 
return. '• 

‘ I have always looked upon him ’, wrote Lt.-Colonel Harvey, 
Brigade Staff to the Imperial Service Cavalry, ‘ as the finest Indian 
I have ever had the honour to know : loyal to the core, a sportsman 
to his finger-tips, a gallant soldier and a real gentleman.’ 

It is worth recordmg that the Armistice terms did not win his 
approval. 

‘ Good, from a humane aspect,’ was his sagacious verdict, * but 
to my mind, politically, a mistake ; for I am quite sure the Ger- 
mans will not rest without taking revenge some day. Most prob- 
ably they will join hands with Russia.’ 

At that time, on a surface view, nothing looked less probable . 
than any form of accord between Germany and Bolshevik Russia ; 
yet how correct the forecast proved for a time ^ Well might it be 
said, by those w'ho knew him best, that Sir Pratap Singh was more 

than a soldier. * • i • * i 

Only four years of life remained to him ; years into which he 

packed much useful sendee for Jodhpur and the Empire At 
close on eighty he still lived mainly in riding-boots and breeches, 
sull slept on his plank bed in a place hke a saddle room, and could 
stiU be described as ‘ the hardest nut one could ever wish to 
meet Still he believed in ‘ making boy hard insisting on 
disciplined life for all the young Sirdars and Princes ; turning 
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them out at dawn on to the polo ground or pig-stickmg field, 
discouraging all tendency to softness and luxury, as unworthy of 
a great fighting race. 

One likes to picture the old soldier on a night of sudden illness 
— that he believed to be his last on earth — ^bidding tliem dress him 
m full uniform and seat him in a chair, sword m hand, that he 
might face death m true Rathore fashion. 

But even tliat gallant gesture was denied him. In a few days 
he was himself again, though obviously failmg and suffering much 
from fever. To the last he kept open house ; and best of all he 
loved Englishmen ; summing up their manners, m his odd fashion 
of speech * ‘ I thinking they very good gentlemen ; plenty more 
“ thank-you ” say ’ But above all he loved a soldier and a 
sportsman 

When the actual end came it was sudden and swift, the best 
that he could have wished. No weary draggmg-out of life for 
that valiant spirit No long procession of mourners or piteous 
wailing of women when the last of him journeyed to the cenotaph 
on tlie hill near the Fort, his outward and visible memorial for 
ever. In his practical fashion he left clear instructions for his 
exit from the world he had loved and served so well. All was 
to be of the simplest • a few men from his beloved Lancers ; a 
few relations and Indian friends , and not least a small band of 
Englishmen who sincerely loved him. These could only stand 
aside, with bowed uncovered heads, as he was carried past by 
white-clad mourners, their hearts heavy withm them, unable to 
believe that he was gone beyond recall. From the depth of their 
knowledge and fnendship they could say, ‘ Devotee of an older 
chivalry, he kept the single-hearted vision of his ancestors. A 
nobler Rajput never lived and died.’ 

. 3 

Modern Jodhpur, under his great-nephew Sir Ummaid Singh, 

IS in a condition as flourishing as even its famous Regent could 
wish, admmistered by a Council with the Maharaja for President. 
He employs several Bntish officers ; and his revenue is equal to 
all needs. He himself is as fine a horseman and polo player as 
it behoves a Rajput Prince to be ; but like most of the adventurous 
youth of this generation he has taken to the air, ha\ung learnt 
to fly as an expert and possessing one of the fastest planes in 
India. , 

He will set out in the early mormng, cover eight himdred miles 
or so before tiffin, visit some distant State, and return to Jodhpur 

E 
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in time for diimen He is a true Ratliore, fit descendant of Sir 
Pratap in Ms simplicity of life. The Spartan activity ■within and 
arotmd his Palace refutes the libels perpetrated bj political-minded 
Indians on their own Princes. Besides being an all-round sports- 
man, he is a serious-minded, rather shy yoimg man, giving much 
time and thought to affairs of State ; and his people, on every 
count, are rightly proud of their hlaharaj. His five sons are 
being reared to carry on the Rathore tradition of a soldierly life 
and personal sendee to the Empire. 

His IHaliarani curiously remains in strictest purdah, associating 
only vrith her actual family. Indeed it has been said of her that 
she hnow^ the sky better than the earth. In her car, -with darkened 
windo'ws — ^that enable her to see out, while none can see in — she 
drives to the aerodrome, climbs into her husband’s newest, fastest 
plane, and alone vrith him she explores the skies ; looking down 
thence upon their desert State and all its wonders of improvement, 
in which she takes a keen practical interest ; looking down also 
on vast spaces of India beyond her ken. 

Only in England she goes about ffeely, unveiled, enjoys London 
shopping and amuses herself in Woolworth’s many stores. But 
she gives the palm to Harrod’s for quality of merchandise, for 
comfort and beauty of arrangement. Her gems, very seldom dis- 
played, are of exceptional beauty. The pendant worn on her 
forehead encircles a blue diamond worth some Ij 2 ,ooo : and her 
expanding cap is a glittering casque of diamond solitaires. lYhen 
does she wear these marvels ? And who sees a strictly purdah 
Princess in all her jewelled aira}' ?, are questions that dangle un- 
answered in mid-air. She probably wears them as seldom as her 
husband wears his ropes and collars of pearls. 

Though he keeps up the tradition of Rajput hospitahty, he 
prefers his own simple strenuous life of work and sport and 
scouring the skies 

On to his famous air-field British, French and ‘Dutch Imers 
descend ■with the regularity of mail steamers, Imking up Europe 
and Asia. All his young officers learn to fiy under a sMlJed 
English pilot : and the life of modem Jodhpur centres m its 
polo ground, its fljing club and fine State-owned hotel. 

Even his Bntish Prime hlinister has taken to the air ; m 
spite of many earthly tasks, he fairly rivals His Highness m the 

prevailing interest of Jodhpur. , • j 

Fort}’’ years ago an isolated desert State, lacking all outuard 
and %'isible means of progress, it has overridden eierv obstacle 
and literally out-soared most of its fellows. So that to-daj it 
may fairly be said that Jodhpur leads all India m the skv . 
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Udaipur remains a land of legend, jealously guardmg 
its beauty and tradition from the disfiguring touch of a mechanical 
age, Jodhpur — die Warrior State, in its wilder settmg — ^has gone 
boldly forward to the credit of its Pnnce and the benefit of his 
people. 



JAIPUR: 

CITY OF VICTORY 


Jaipur, the walled Cit}'' of ^^ctoiy, backed by reddish-grey spurs 
of the Aravaii range, has one point only in common with un- 
believable Udaipur. There is no place in India quite like it 

A supremely "well-ordered oasis, half hidden by tree-tops of 
banyan, acacia and neem, it has held its own for more than tivo 
hundred years agamst the stealth}’' seeping in of the great Indian 
desert. Like its fellow cities, Jo^pur and Bikanir, it has the air 
of an island set in weaves of dust-coloured sand-dunes, broken by 
outcrops of rock, and cro\vned with tussocks of feather}'' grass, 
where parrots chatter and swing. There no other live thing gro'vvs 
except camel thorn and giant cactus bushes, like spectres stricken 
motionless in w^eird gestures for all time North and east runs 
the irregular range of Aravaii hills, with their creeping lines of 
fortified masonry : and from south and w’^est the desert filters in 
through Jaipur’s many gates, powdering leaves and lamp-posts 
and lattices with the grey- white dust of death But man, on the 
w'hole, is master of his conditions : and m Jaipur it may safely be 
predicted that the desert will not have the last word. 

The streets of that spacious oleander-pink city are models of 
all the municipal virtues, drains, water supply, electric lightmg ; 
a town as unlike mediaeval Udaipur as two cities in the same 
region could well be : streets thirty-seven yards ^ wide and 
desolatingly straight, designed by a mathematical-minded Raja 
in the early eighteenth century; adorned with wrought-iron 
lamp-posts by a Victorian Maharaja of the nmeteenth centuiy. 
For the Spirit of Progress has been, through the ages, a tutelary 
goddess of Jaipur, rivalling almost the ancient gods, who hold 
their immutable sw'ay over the hearts and lives of its people. 

The tangle of incongruities 'that is modem India, reflects the 
Hindu mind in all its bewhdering variety. So Jaipur’s vast main 
street is enclosed by inconsequent pink houses on irregular 
terraces, each one fretted with balconies, and the smallest of 
latticed w'indows to keep out sun and dust ; the whole scene 
tinged with an air of theatrical unreality ; an effect not lessened 
by the traffic that flows between at an average rate of two miles 
an hour. 

From da'wn to dusk it flow^s in a casual stream of shifting 
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colours : tlie full, swinging daffodil skirts of the women, veiled 
or unveiled, according to rank ; the unveiled, winnowmg gram 
on open shop fronts, or crowned with baskets of cow-dung moving 
like queens. In and out among them move the gay muslins, the 
small turbans and inimitable swagger of the Rajput, Sun-descended. 
And there go tlie perpetual elephants, docile, intelligent, sensitive 
monsters ; camels roped nose to tail, great bells under their chins 
making full-toned music ; bullock-carts for ommbuses, shame- 
fully overloaded ; and for taxis, bright little pagodas on wheels, 
hung vitli cream-coloured curtains, drawn by graceful trotting 
zebus — India’s Braliminy bulls — ^their horns painted red and 
green 

In the wide open space tliat is the heart of the city, archi- 
tectural exuberance runs not in a nine-storey buildmg, one of 
the strangest that even India has produced Oddly named Hall 
of the Winds, tlie bewildering facade has suggested ‘ Hall of 
, Windows ’ as nearer the mark. One aboVe another tliey rise, m 
countless numbers, curved outwards, givmg the whole frontage a 
tubular effect, more curious than beautiful , its colour the pre- 
vailing pink of Jaipur, its roof decked with metal flags, unmoved 
by any breeze. 

Over the Palace waves the royal Rajput standard, orange and 
yellow, blue, green and white, blazoned on cloth of gold , a thmg 
of grace and beauty, floating wide or falling limp against the 
passionate blue beyond. And hard by the Palace looms a group 
of rose-red temples, elaborately carved from plinth to summit ; 
their monolithic forms rismg through flights of crows and in- 
descent pigeons ; their shallow steps flanked with marble elephants, 
splashed with the orange-yellow robes of holy men and rainbow 
tints of brightly veiled women 

Palace and many-coloured shop-fronts throw into darker 
relief the human rag-and-bone heaps, half buried in drifts of 
sand ; beggars and cripples and starveling villagers, who come 
crawling to the city in the pathetic belief that the Maharaj has 
plenty and will surely fill their emptiness But access to a 
Maharaj is beset by those who have tlieir pnee, full-fed men to 
whom these skeleton folk seem like flies If their karma ^ is 
propitious, they may get a few handfuls of food — and live , if 
evil — ^they die 

So much for the vast mam thoroughfare ; but another Jaipur, 
less brilliant to the eye, more fascinating to the mind, dwells and 
works m narrow side streets, where each craftsman sits absorbed 
m his own fine art, either of brass or ivory, mlay or sculptured 

* Fate. 
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stone. These last have a street of their ovn vhere sculptors, old 
and young, sit chiselling marble in cupboard-like studios let into 
lower storeys of the houses ; and elsewhere in this wonder-dtv 
are workers in gold and silver and enamel, who ply their delicate 
craft squatting on flat roof-tops under the blue arch of heaven 
‘ Something living they sa}*, * must watch a man at work if he 
wants to come near perfection : and, in a crowded city, if you 
caimot get near enough to the Earth hlother, you must get a little 
nearer to the sky/ 

Such is the composite rose-pink Jaipur, created by Raja Jai 
Singh in the year 1728, embelhshed incongruously by bis early 
'^^ctoiian successor, Ram Singh, with water-works, cotton press, 
wrought-iron gas lamps and carriage drives of hewn stone, the 
work of a British Superintending Engineer who — ^according to 
Kipling — converted Ae city' of Jai Singh into a big bewildering 
practical joke 

And beyond that pink city' — on the shores of its blue hlan Sagar 
Lake — ^run the low red hills encrusted with battlements, culmin- 
ating in the Tiger Fort that kept watch over Jaipur’s original 
capital, Amber, Queen of the Pass, when it was counted among 
the glories of Rajasthan. 

But glor}' departed when Jai Singh II, philosopher and 
astronomer-Alecades ahead of his age — ^found the marble city 
among the hills too restricted for his taste, and built him a new 
capital sis miles off on the open plain : a spacious capital boldly 
planned ; and perfectly designed — ^though he Jmew it not ^for 
the motor traffic that would speed through its wide thoroughfares 
in two himdred years’ time. _ rt,- j 

"Viffiile he fought and intrigued, like any true Rajput of 
he found leisure to read and think deeply, to collect a vast hbraiy, 
to stud}' the stars and become an astronomer of European repute- 
tion ; no light achievement, with never a newsmonger to assis 
the process- Like a royal Omar Khay3'am, he probe e 
mysteries of ‘ that inverted bowl we call the sky ; re-iorme 
the calendar, built a Prince of Dials with a gnomon nmety ee 
high ; and another based on the Zodiac — ^twelve dials on one 
platform — to find the moment of true noon at any season or e 
3'ear. He made cups to calculate echpses, a mural quadrant, an 
other strange astronomical devices, of wliich none but he knew 
the meaning. With all that, he was a skilled General an essen ^ 
item in an era when fighting was the sport of Kings. He ffie m 
1715 : and he was, without question, the greatest ruler that nis 

line has given to Jaipur- _ - 

The landscape of history reveals many such isolated peaks or 
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greatness rising abruptly from the dead levels of human medio- 
enty : and Jai Singh — ^who won battles, who planned a capital 
and aspired to the stars — was followed by a line of poor Rulers, 
who brought discredit on the State that had been his pride. In 
1820 it was reduced to the verge of ruin by Raja Jaggat Smgh — 
unwortliy of his heritage — ^who lived a dishonoured life, enthralled 
by the charms of a Moslem dancing girl On her he squandered 
his wealtli and possessions, even to Jai Singh’s famous library 
that could be of no earthl}^ use to such as she Yet it was this 
debauched Pnnee who claimed as bride the lovely and high-bom 
Udaipur Princess, Kishna Kumari, herome of the tragic and 
heroic tale that has already been told 

But kingdoms, like cats, have nine lives ; and Jaipur, though 
impovenshed and dismembered, found salvation under her en- 
lightened Maharaja Ram Singh — ^he of the lamp-posts and the 
water-works, and the invaluable Engineer, who did more for the 
State all round than ivill ever be knoivn For Colonel Jacob came 
of a race that finds it easier to do things than to talk about them 
He and the few Englishmen under him, with an army of coolies 
at command and a lavish Maharaja backing them, became lesser 
lords of creation, making themselves one unth Jaipur and its best 
interests as only Englishmen seem able to do No doubt they 
enjoyed getting a free hand over fifteen thousand miles of Indian 
desert, and bemg invited to leave their mark on it — ^as they un- 
doubtedly did Under the modest title ‘ Servants of the Raj ’, 
they served him m their practical fashion, not only on municipal 
hnes Betiveen them and Ram Singh, a school of art, a museum 
and a hospital were added to Jaipur 

And the Maharaja himself was a finer personality than his 
great forerunner Something of his quality, as a man and a 
Prmce, has been shown m the story of Jodhpur. His wisdom, 
simplicity and charm made him an influence for good throughout 
all Rajputana ; and Sir Pratap Singh admittedly owed much to 
his lifelong fnendship vnth his sister’s husband, whom he loved 
as a brother. His death was a loss to more than his friends and 
his people. It was a loss to Rajputana 

After Ram Smgh — Sir Madho Smgh, very much a personality, 
on quite other Imes : a strictly orthodox Hmdu, not over- 
burdening himself with cares of States and leaving the indefatigable 
Englishmen free to carry on Ram Smgh’s work A loyal devotee 
of the British Crown, he was eager to attend Kmg Edward’s 
Coronation, only fearful of the damage to caste incurred by crossing 
the ‘ black water ’. Yet go he must, duly safe-guarded, in a special 
ship chartered for himself and his smte, with enough purifymg 
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Ganges water in his luggage to last him sk months Armoured 
thus against defilement, he braved the great adventure ; and met 
his King-Emperor face to face, laying his unsheathed sword at 
the Royal feet in token of homage. But because his ancestors 
had to stand before hlogul Emperors, he would never sit in King 
Edward’s presence. He made many %*alued friends among British 
officers and would sometimes give his favourites tlie Rajput 
embrace J In his latter years he was dominated over-much by 
priests and women ; but Sir William Barton, who knew' him well, 
found him ‘ with all his faults, a great Rajput and a friend worth 
having ’. 

There in brief we have the record of comparative^ modem 
Jaipur. For the tale of an Indian State is mainl}’^ the tale of its 
RuJeis. 

And what of Amber — deserted b)’^ order ? 

No Ruler ; no histo^5^ But the Solomon of Jaipur, in pur- 
suing progress and space for his large ideals, left imd5'ing romance 
behind him at Amber, Sleeping Beauty of Rajasthan, the most 
spectacular ruin in all India Desolate and forsaken, she still 
seems to keep watch over the old road to Delhi and the Pass 
beyond, that none need now defend. 

Yet Amber, even to-day, is no mere city of ghosts and ruined 
marble halls. Though Kings have deserted her, the gods remain 
There is life still in her temples and the blood of sacrifice on her 
altar stones, within the second gate, where Kali the Terrible, 
blackened with age and e^Il, dances in petrified gestures, with 
serpents for waist-belt and necklace of skulls. 

To see and feel, in every nerve, the all-pervading silence 
of Amber, choose a night of full moon or the first hour of 

dswn. • 

Out from the many-arched gatewa}^ of modem Jaipur the roa 
runs by the wide hlan Sagar Lake, among tumbled rums an 
broken pillars, where vultures brood and water-birds nest, an 
the demoiselle crane stands knee-deep, seemingly absorbed m 
meditation, actually intent on the next meal ; so still, so graceful, 
every line and curve reflected in the quiet water. 

Beyond the lake an uphill road runs beside the renuiMte of a 
huge stone causeway that could tell many tales of heroic barae 
and death. Above it, on the heights, three walls enclose me ci^% 
guardmg it from the invader, who ■will never now wolate me 
sanctuary of its temples and palaces, its houses cleft from roof to 
roadway, its one-time streets choked ■with cactus ^d brushwood. 
Three gatewa5fs in three walls ; and ■within the third \vall a rough 
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descent leads to the valley, where temples and terraces and houses 
cluster round the sacred lake, like Queens and handmaidens round 
tlie shield of a dead King. 

Pause tlierc, first looking down into depths of desolation ; 
then upward, where the hillside climbs past creeping battlements 
to the little temple of Shiva pnnted darkly upon a glowing sky. 
Silence and emptiness, not of years but of centuries, haunt the 
valley like a brooding presence. There is an emptmess of the 
desert, of an untrodden snowrfield, tliat stirs imagmation and 
approaches tlie sublime ; but the emptiness of a city forsaken is 
akin to a body with the spark of life extmet — ‘ the silver cord 
loosed, the golden bowl broken ’. 

Such is the emptiness of Amber ; peculiarly so m the rumed 
Palace on its pedestal of jutting cliff, overlooking all thmgs except 
tlie great red fort that was guardian of Amber — once upon a time 
Lives tliat crammed it full — ^Pnnees and mtngumg courtiers, 
soldiers, priests and women — ^have gone out hke blown candles, 
leaiung the Palace an empty shell of dusky rooms, wmdmg 
passages and stairs that seemingly lead from nowhere to nowhere, 
screens of marble tracery, cloistered hanging gardens, baths for 
Princesses and their companions, chiselled out of rock; rooms 
tliat are mere cells opemng on to a courtyard pnsoned between 
towenng cliffs of wall 

Glancing into those vandowless, damp-encrusted cells, standmg 
in that empty courtyard ivith its vmd patch of sky, one recalls the 
zenana Queen of Kiplmg’s tale, ‘ What have women to do with 
thinking ? They love and they suffer.’ They also worship ; and 
that innate Eastern faculty no doubt went far to halo conditions 
inconceivable to Western minds. 

I have said there is life still in the temples of Amber ; and at 
sunset every evemng the ghostly silence is dispelled by a throbbing 
vibration of drums, when the Brahmins beat the great tom-tom 
before Kali’s shnne. That is but the signal, awakemng the dead 
city to discordant life Howlmgs and clashings as of'fiends in 
torment echo and re-echo from ever)'' temple and shnne, blurred 
by the mutter of drums, pierced now and then by the undulating 
wail of rams’ horns, wandermg hke lost souls through the blare of 
cymbals and bagpipes and all kmds of music 

Sudden and clear from the height comes a rmging peal of bells 
— as if angel voices answered the w^ail of devils — ^from the httle 
shnne of Sliiva up against the sky. And the last word is aptly 
with the angels, with the throbbing undemote of drums 

Then silence descends again on Amber, hke folded wings, for 
the space of twenty-four hours : silence deepened by the comfort- 
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able cooing of pigeons, the scream of peacocks and the cluttering 
of squirrels ; normal voices of earth. 

And less than seven miles away in the very new Jaipur, outside 
the last gate of the rose-pink city, life and movement and the 
spirit of progress go their ways umnindfiil of sleeping beauties, 
or of cities forsaken : a spirit that is transforming the face of India. 

It must be admitted that the architects of modem Jaipur have 
succeeded in combining splendour with comfort — ^no light achieve- 
ment. Here the present Prince, Sir ISIan Singh, has his country 
Palace and State Guest House, a Lady Yhllingdon hospital and a 
fine museum : in effect a suburb, vith no taint of the suburban 
to mar its quality. 

And for the last word in clash of contrasts, here we find a club 
as entirety English in appointments and atmosphere as any in 
London ; its members, l^jputs all, as true to type as if they had 
been familiar with club life for generations : drinks, cigars and 
bridge; the manner, the very mannerisms of their Western 
prototypes. 

Here also we find Boy Scouts, incongruously clad, leaping with 
queer cries, and chirruping songs about good deeds and the per- 
petual smile. As a fair imitation of the original article they are 
well enough ; but ivill lads, so reared, imbibe or embody the 
• Rajput ideal of manhood ? The answer lies with another 
generation 

And at sunset, when ‘ the stars rush out, at one stnde comes 
the dark From desert and desolate ruins, the eene crj^ of 
jackals — voice of immemorial India — can still fling over modernised 
city and temple and palace a kind of sorcety that outshines the 
charm of many lands as the full moon outshines the stars. 

The young hlaharaja, Sir Man Singh, — adopted son 
Madho Smgh — ^is a veritable Prince Charming, dowered with 

the gifts by som^faiiy^ godmother at his birth Supremely goo 

looking, with delightful manners, brains, character md horee- 
manship — one of the best polo players in the world— he has 
captured the imagination of India, much as our own Pnnce o 
Wales captured the hearts of England. His looks, his pohs e 
manners and cultivated drawl, might well make him a c)Tiosure 
of London society. Many have tried to spoil him, happily wamout 
success. For his quality as a man goes deeper than ms fairy- 
godmother gifts. He combines the finest attnbutes of ^jput 
character with a natural modesty as genume as that of Sir Pratap 
Singh. 
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A superb horseman, like his uncle, he also ndes the skies and 
pilots the fastest modern planes with equal courage, zest and skill. 
A broken arm at polo gave him leisure from riding to perfect his 
prowess in the air. But he is happiest with his horses, over two 
hundred of them, chiefly English thoroughbreds, housed in regally 
appointed stables, with electric fans for coolness and shower baths 
for refreshment in the heat. 

Perhaps a year at Woolwich, leading to friendships and pleasant 
associations, has given lum his leaning towards things English, not 
only in the matter of horses, but m ways of thought and life. He 
thorougWy enjoys collecting congenial people in his comfortable 
modern country Palace, English in its furniture and food , and 
his personal staff compares favourably \vith that of any Bntish 
Government House He and his ADCs wear English dress, 
and his Prime Minister has introduced English herbaceous borders 
into Jaipur 

He himself — though a complete autocrat — wisely rules his 
State through a strong executive council that contains three 
British Members with tiie Prince as President . and he decrees a 
fixed sum for his ‘ pnvy purse ’ Like most Indian Rulers, he has 
had to contend \vith the independent retrogressive spirit of power- 
ful barons, lesser autocrats, dwellmg in their fortified castles among 
the hills ; men whose idea of privilege does not always coincide 
with tliat of their civilised and right-minded young Maharaja. 

But, for all his modern outlook, he retams a ceremony unique 
even m a land overrun with ceremonies ; not to be seen elsewhere. 

Jaipur’s white Durbar is held once a year, at full moon, on the 
roofs of an old Palace A white carpet covers the marble ; and 
on a silver-plated chair, in white brocade, sits the Maharaja All 
the rest are seated on the carpet, or lean on crutch-handled sticks. 
White eveiywhere, even to the jewels ; its punty enhanced by the 
moon’s unearthly hght Cascades of pearls gleam through silver 
embroideries, and dnp from diamond aigrettes on turbans Pearls 
rain like drops of hght over silver tissues and white velvet scab- 
bards. Diamonds glitter on the borders of coats cut out of silver 
brocade. No touch of colour anywhere, m a country more 
addicted to colour than any other on earth 

The nearest approach to this exquisite conception is the yellow 
spnng festival at Udaipur, where all is yellow even to the saffron- 
tmted food. But there we have colour — the sun-colour of 
Rajasthan. 

And inevitably we arrive at jewels, without which no true 
picture can be given of any Indian State. Like most of his kind, 
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the J 2 ip'ar Piinee is lord ■rf jerreis and treasure hejond niite^ 
hidden from hnman hen in Tanlts 'of the prsat Tiger Pert that 
stands high aboTe the cipf’ in a i^demess of hitdemented hills ; 
treasure that is repnted to he ivoyil loot hrom Afghanistsn ; hs 
Tslue enhanced hj the cnnons instincdTe TTOith reached to all 
things hidden. The mightj fort is gnarded, strangely enough, ht 
a criminal tribe, Tobbers, plunderers, murderers, ibej obej no 
code except their omn : yet always they hare been faithfh! to 
their trust — the Tiger Fort; and ereiy man of them would 
defend it to the death 

Only once in his lifetime is the Tuler showed to enter that 
strong-room of natural rock ; blindfolded so that even he may not 
locate its exact positaon. When he has seen all, he can choose 
foridmself one jewel or jewelled memento of his great possesrions. 
The present Prince has yet to see his hidden treasure and make 
his own choice : hut on one of his mantelpieces there stands a 
parrot — a yeiy Fire Pird — ^encrusted with ruhies. chosen hy Sir 
JVIahdo Singh He himself owns a necklace of spinel ruhies, each 
as large as a bantam’s egg. They are srid to have heen collected 
hy the great hiogul Emperoxs, Pahar and Akbar ; and dtere are 
none others like them in the world. 

But this fortunate and widelj* esteemed young man posses.'ses, 
in his heritage of Fajput character and tradition, jewels that are 
ahoye rubies. His time of testing is yet to come ; hut already he 
has shown judgment in dealing with -diSraldes and readiness to 
foPow sound adrice, British or Indian, 

According to one who can speak rrith personal knowledge, ‘ he 
should hare before lum a great career as Ruler and statesman in 
Imperial India k 



BIKANIR: 

THE SOLDIER-STATESMAN 

I 

The story of modern Bikanir, like that of Jodhpur, is largely the 
stor3»^ of one man . not an immortal memory, but a Prmce in the 
full vigour of life, who has achieved much for his o\vn State and 
his fellow Princes, with every prospect — in the new era — of greater 
tilings to be 

Without undue exaggeration, it may be said that his record of 
achievement as Ruler and statesman has hardly been equalled by 
any Indian Prince of his generation In twenty years he trans- 
formed a desert kingdom, without roads, railways or water, into 
a land of gardens, canals and noble buildings : one of the most 
prosperous States of modern India 

He and his people, like those of J 5 dhpur, belong to the 
Ratliore clan , Bikanir is, in fact, an offshoot of the parent 
State of Jodhpur. 

It was m the fifteenth century that Rao Bikaji, a son of the 
Royal house, went forth into the surroundmg desert, inhabited 
by colonies of Jats, a warlike clan not easily subdued. But an 
alliance through marriage gave Bikaji a foothold in the land he 
coveted ; and in i486 he laid the foundations of a fort that was 
to become the home of his descendants Three yearn later he 
founded the city of Bika — Bikamr. 

Five miles of battlements and five great gateways were held 
by a fort prepared to resist all invaders ; but none could have 
foreseen, even as a wild possibihty, the fair city it would become 
in four hundred years’ time 

Solitary it stood in the centre of the Indian desert : an endless 
vista of sand-dune and scrub, unrelieved by a tree or a ploughed 
field , all surface water brackish, as the pools of Sahara , here and 
there a deceptive mirage increasing the sense of human helpless- 
ness the kind of landscape — or rather sand-scape — that dwellers 
in a temperate zone can hardly conceive. But Rao Bikaji and his 
Rathores were desert bred A fight with Nature in her least 
responsive mood merely hardened their bodies, sharpened their 
^Vlts and strengthened their devotion to the lone city that proudly 
challenged the elements , a monument to the hardihood of their race. 

From that self-made dynasty, founded by enterprise and 
courage, came all the Rulers of Bikanir, His Highness Major- 
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General Sir Ganga Singh, G.C.S.I etc , being the twenty-first 
of his line. In character and attainments he stands undeniably 
first. His mdependent spirit and resolute will distinguish him 
as one of the strongest men among present-day Indian Rulers. 

He began his career with an unusually long minority. Commg 
into his heritage as a boy of seven, he could not assume full 
powers till he turned eighteen. This involved a Council of 
Regency under a British Political Officer ; a difficult and respons- 
ible dual role. In effect, the young Maharaja is Ruler without 
practical power ; while the Pohtical Officer has practical power, 
without the prestige of bemg Ruler ; an anomaly too often adverse 
to the State, while it works to the advantage of powerful Thakurs 
and court intriguers, leaving the Prince, when he ‘ takes over ’, a 
legacy of dangerous internal unrest. 

^ Eleven years of it sowed a harvest of tares for young Bikanir, 
more especially among his turbulent nobles ; but his manner of - 
dealmg with them at once revealed the fibre of his character and 
proved him bone-bred Rathore. For, besides a fine hentage, 
he had been fortunate in his education. Five years at Ajmir 
in the Chiefs’ College grounded him 'in discipline, book 
learning and the team spirit of school life. It also revealed his 
natural ability and application But smce it mvolved much 
separation from his people and State, he returned, at fourteen, 
to Bikanir and completed his studies under a British tutor, a man 
who afterwards became well known m the Pohtical Service as Sir 
Brian Egerton. 

No happier choice could have been made either for pupil or 
tutor. Sir Brian hked and understood Indians to a rare degree. 
He combined sympathy and tact ivith a measure of wholesome 
discipline, essential to one who could not — because of his position 
— ^receive it in later life Above all, he identified his own interests 
with those of his charge to an extent that captured the sensitive 
heart of the Rajput Prince, and made him early familiar with all 

that is best in an English gentleman 

In the words of his biographer, ‘ During those happy yearn 
with Sir Brian Egerton, the Maharaja gained a thorough insig t 
into Enghsh character and learnt to appreciate the fine qualifa^ 
of the British race He came to be perfectly at home m their 
company ; thus acquiring a first-hand knowledge of Western 
thoughts and ways that proved invaluable to Wm in later yearn. 

At the same time, he was encouraged by his wise tutor to mimm 
an embodiment of Indian culture and tradition, a Rajput Pnnce 
with a genuine pride in his own race and country. 

The relation so happily begun lasted for life, as such fnend- 
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ships are apt to do. As links between race and race, they have 
a more than personal value ; especially so in these days of too 
frequent political friction, misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion. The talc of India’s Princes in contact with England is, m 
many cases, a talc of such friendships ; and of their incalculable 
effect on the personal and political relations between the Throne 
and its most loyal allies. It cannot be too constantly emphasised 
tliat only tlie best of Britain’s manhood is good enough for India, 
above all for India of the Princes. 

It was a year before he came of age that the Maharaja’s first 
wife was chosen for him with all the formalities — ^priests and 
astrologers in conference : horoscopes compared, deputations 
flitting hitlier and thitlier ; all under the guidance of the bnde- 
groom’s motlier. Behind most remarkable men you will find a 
hardly less remarkable motlier • and the Dowager Maharam of 
Bikanir was no exception to tlie rule. Her keen, mtelligent 
interest in all matters that affected her son never tempted her to 
interfere in any plans for his education or welfare, even if these 
clashed ivith her ovm accepted ideas ; nor would she countenance 
the back-stairs influence and intrigues that are a byword of Indian 
Palace life. Supreme in her own sphere, she never caused trouble, 
as do so many queen-mothers, in matters beyond their scope But 
in this woman-affair of choosing her son’s bride she could and did 
play a leading part. 

That first wedding was brilliantly celebrated ; and of the three 
children it gave them, the eldest, Sadul Singh, is the Maharaja’s 
heir. The young Maharani died only nine years later. A second 
^Vlfe gave him no children, which allowed him as a Hmdu to 
marry again ; and his third Maharani, mother of two sons, became 
his life companion 

At eighteen, after eleven years of minonty and careful trainmg, 
he was formally entrusted witli full ruhng powers . a proud 
moment of high hopes and secret anxieties India loves a visible 
monarch , and the yoimg Prince, thrust into the limehght, is 
aware that those who have reared and tramed him are w^atchmg 
to see how he will rise to his new and exacting opportunities 

Already this promismg young man had shown himself to be 
ahead of his years in character and grasp of State affairs , a talent 
that has distinguished liim through life 

At his own first Durbar of Chiefs and nobles, he spoke vith 
the voice of one who brought to his high office a serious purpose 
backed by a resolute ivill , and his first statement had the informal 
ring of smeerity. 

‘ I am saying what I really mean, not vhat other people have 
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told me to say. I want you to understand that whatever I do in 
future, I shall do it because I think it is the right and just thing 
to do, not by favour. You must not expect me to show favour to 
anyone. It will be useless for you to send messages through my 
Sirdars, or through zenana Sirdars. AVhatever you want to say, 
come and say it direct . , . and I will do my best. By coming 
straight to me you will save yourselves and me time and trouble, 
I hope this will put a stop to bribery, because you now, know that 
the people with me cannot use their influence, I strongly dis- 
approve of bribery. I mean to put a stop to it. God help the 
man who gives and takes bribes : for I certainly will not.’ 

Perhaps only those who have experienced the secret workings 
of Indian Palace life can fully appreciate tlie boldness of those 
forthright words spoken by a young Ruler of eighteen to powerful 
barons and courtiers for whom intrigue, seasoned with bribery, 
was the breath of life. 

In the matter of zenana influence, a potent factor, he had his 
mother behind him Wisely she had set her face against tlie 
interested approach of Sirdars through their wives ; an im- 
memorial custom not easily defeated even by an autocratic young 
Prince, who openly aimed at ‘ making an end of the bad old 
days of intrigue, faction and corruption ’ ; weeds that had grown 
apace during his years of ruling in name, but not in fact. 

And if his human material proved at times intractable, his barren 
State — 23,000 square miles of desert, with a climate veering from 
fierce heat to bitter cold — ^was enough to discourage any but a 
desert-bred Rajput. 

At that time, nearly fifty years ago, wave on wave of sand- 
dunes, from the rim of the horizon, surged right up to the city 
walls ; no trees, no verdure, but the sapless grey-green bushes of 
thorn and scrub ; no railway ; no roads worthy of the name ; the 
only form of transport either by horse or camel From the last 
of the railway, the traveller journeyed in a camel carriage, behmd 
two strange-looking beasts, padding all night through the sand ; 
the conveyance itself no luxury coach ; more like riding in a hearse 

with the disadvantage of being alive. 

The scanty water supply was drawn from four wells, and 
willingly paid for at a regular charge per cup To the Palace, 
visitors were driven in a carriage-and-four through massive gates 
with iron spikes, over steep stone ramps, through deep twining 
alleys ; up and up till they reached the highest storey ; the four 
horses galloping at top speed : the visitor quailing at thought of 
the downward return journey. ^ ^ 

But discomfort and dangers were offset by the Maharaja’s 
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noble Hall of Audience. Not large but * perfect in design and 
glorious m colour ’ ; its sumptuous walls, centuries old, looking 
as fresh as any modern work m the fine Saracenic Lallgarh Palace, 
built during the present Maharaja’s minority 

His heritage m those early years was a desert kingdom, bank- 
rupt in revenue, torn by factions, intrigue and discontent , rich 
only in men and camels, tireless beasts who mainly carried on the 
work of the State. If .1113'^ prophet had foretold the transforrnation 
that would be \srought in less than fifty years — largely through 
the vision and enterprise of one man — he would have been scouted 
as a weaver of fair)'' tales. 

Yet even fair}*^ tales have been known to come true ; and 
among these may be reckoned modern Bikanir. 

But here was no case of the magic wand The miracle came 
to pass only tlirough years of toil, initiative and driving force, 
backed by tlie wll and authority to cany through schemes that 
must have looked impossible at first sight schemes for bnnging 
water of life to many thousand miles of sterile sand ; for laying 
down railway lines, for the wonders of building achieved by a 
master builder of his time 

That transformation scene could only have been wrought by 
a Ruler who combined character with capacity added to a rare 
blend of wisdom and intrepidity. Always Sir Ganga Singh’s 
major concern has been wifh the difficulties and triumphs of 
irrigation Not a single river runs through Bikamr : and the 
worst that may come for lack of it was tragically brought home to 
liim, eight montlis after his installation, by one of the direst 
famines ever known, even in Rajputana 

Not soon would Bikanir forget the great famine of 1899 ; 
delayed monsoon, failure of crops, that were scanty at best : 
Water and food reduced to a bare minimum. The imfortunate 
people — hardly recovered from the last infliction — ^were at a low 
ebb ; disease taking a terrible toll of bodies weakened by starva- 
tion Whole despairing villages trekked northward, to the shghtly 
less and Punjab By August, the worst was upon them ; total 
failure of the rams , blazing sun and burmng sand ; no fodder, 
no water , cholera and dysentery killmg them all like flies : a 
calamity to wring the heart of their eighteen-year-old Pnnee — 
eager, enthusiastic, dreaming of future greatness for Bikamr 
It was the first big demand on the new power vested m him 
and admirably he rose to the occasion 

Day and night he spent all his energies on a practical famine- 
fighting scheme . converted his army Camel Corps into an emerg- 
ency relief force , put all his State resources mto a battle against odds 

F 
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And he did not merely sit in his capital issuing orders. 

To the stricken villages he went in person to see that the 
people were given real relief Officials are seldom over-burdened 
vdth sympathy ; least of all in the East. Undaunted by an attack 
of cholera, or by tlie problem of transport, he resolved to tour his 
suffering kingdom on camel and horseback With the hot season 
at its height, with only three small tents for himself and his staff, 
he scoured Bikanir. No attendants to shout ‘ INlake way for the 
Maharaj ! ’ No cheermg crowds to greet him ; only v^n faces 
and skeleton bodies ravaged by disease, wailing children clutching 
at their mother’s empty breasts. Without thought or attempt at 
impressing his people, he probably impressed them more pro- 
foundly by his personal concern for their well-being than he 
would have done by any triumphal procession. 

In the words of Lord Curzon, who afterwards paid him a 
glowing tribute, ‘ He was his own famme officer throughout that 
fearful time ; and he conducted his campaign with indefatigable 
energy and skill ’. 

But the impression he made on others was of lesser significance 
for Bikanir than the after-effect on himself of that first tour through 
his famine- and disease-stricken State 

An indelible memory of the patient suffering, the uncountable 
corpses, became one of ffie great motive forces of his life * Never 
again, if human skill can prevent it ’, was his registered resolve * 
and from that time fonvard his wll was set on two great enter- 
prises of the utmost difficulty ; first, to provide his desert regon 
with transport and water ; second, with a network of railways and 
canals On that t\vofold achievement himg the making of a pros- 
perous State ; and, between them, Prince and people have over- 
come all natural obstacles to the great end in wew 

The network of railway lines has been translated from dream 
into reality. More than four hundred miles of permanent way 
serve the people and the growing State industries ; an achieve- 
ment that pales before its hfe-giving netw'ork of canals ^ 

‘ One of the miracles of India ’, wTOte a great traveller, is the 
concrete-lined Gang canal, "wliich brings water from the Sutlej 
river at Ferozpur, across eighty-five miles of sand, to the Bikamr 
frontier. Thence it branches into six distributor}’^ canals that 
irrigate an area of seven hundred thousand acres 

In another comer of the State — once watered by a tributary 
of the Indus — the canal system is patterned out hke tapestry ; arm 
here dead villages have come to life, fields have been ploughed, 
and emptiness transformed into frmtful earth. Coal mines are 
being successfully worked ; and the dread of famine is no more. 
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Only dust storms arc unabated ; and locust swarms — primal curse 
of tlie East — still darken the air, strip the trees and pass like a 
blight over flounsliing fields. 

The city Itself has been enlarged, but there remains the old 
battlemcntcd wall ; the domes, among red and white roofs, bitten 
out of ^hc passionate blue ; standards flaunting the colours of 
Rajputana — orange, yellow, blue, white and green. Within the 
city, its rose-coloured Lallgarh Palace is built round a marble- 
paved courtyard ; and, above tlie open colonnade, trellised 
windows of the zenana give the royal ladies a view of all that 
passes below. 

Even now, m spite of railways and motor cars, the supercihous 
camel holds his own ; policing the streets, lining the route on 
every high occasion, and drawing farm carts four in hand. Mer- 
chants still tramp, as of old, beside camels padding nose to tail 
in their unhurried, dust-coloured caravans 

But in the da 5 ^s of tlie great famine these wonders existed only 
as dreams in the mind of an ambitious young Ruler, dowered with 
the will and capacity to make dreams come true 

Conditions at the start were unfavourable It was no easy 
matter for a boy of eighteen to assert his own decided personahty 
after eleven years of nominal rule, under the Pohtical Agent and 
Regency Council ; no easy matter to tackle barons of the feudal 
type, whose power and influence would be curtailed by the nature 
of his wholesale reforms Their intrigues, amounting to con- 
spiracy, required prompt and drastic handling, lest a passing 
ferment develop into armed revolt 

On this head there were differences between the Prince and 
his Political Agent, who was no longer dealing with a minor, but 
'vith a young autocrat, shrewd enough to see that this affair of 
the barons was a problem vitally affecting his future position m 
the realm Rebel spirits among them were obviously prepared 
to oppose every reform, and thrust Bikamr back into the Middle 
Ages. 

So he stiffened his own resistance , w^hile they, Mth Eastern 
subtlety, tned to play off the Pohtical Agent agamst him. But 
behind the Political Agent was a Viceroy keenly mterested m the 
Pnnees and their States, even if his methods were, at times, too 
suthontarian to suit their taste 

. For many years they had been irked by a sense of losmg ground 
m respect of their prmcely status and authority ; the last insidi- 
ously encroached upon by British officialdom, by restnctions and 
changes of procedure, even turns of phrase, gallmg to their pnde 
and spmt of mdependence. For this very reason young Bikanir 
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was the more determined to take a firm line nith his owm unruly 
barons ; to establish his o'wti authority on the understanding that 
they should co-operate in his programme of reforms 

But the spirit of co-operation was not m them ; and when the 
Political Agent, to their disma}’-, backed up the Prince’s authoritj^ 
they boldly essayed an appeal to the Government of India Even 
so, there was diwded opinion betw^een the Viceroy^^ and his 
secretariat ; but the young hlaharaja’s blend of firmness and 
moderation won liim the support of Lord Curzon, who had 
warmly appraised his famine campaign, and had accepted his offer 
of active sendee in China, as tlie first Indian Prince to fight abroad 
under the British flag h'loreover, recent birthday honours had 
given him a K.C S.I. , 

So the word went forth that empowered the Prince to deal 
drastically "with all rebel barons ; a diplomatic victory^ that 
revealed him to his people and foreshadowed tlie nature of his 
rule 

Very early he gave ewdence of the shrewd political mind and 
combative temper that made him, for thirty y*ears, the persistent 
champion of his fellow Princes in all matters relating to their 
interests and prestige . a position which brought him into close 
touch vith more tlian one Viceroy\ 

Lord Curzon ’s departure marked the end of an era ; and in 
Lord Minto the Princes found a friend anxious to strengthen 
their position, to enhance their personal dignity% In Lord 
Hardinge, who followed him, they found a Viceroys far-sighted 
enough to perceive the great imperial value of closer association 
bettveen the Government of India and the States 

Gifted ^vlth insight, understanding and symipathy, he speeihly’' 
earned the confidence and goodvdll of the Princes Among his 
earliest guests at Government House were the Maliarajas of 
Gwalior and Bikanir, who very’’ soon became tv’O of his most 
loy’^al and trusted friends In his own words, tliey’’ were men o 
the ‘ very’’ highest character, models of what Indian Princes are 
and should be He mar^^elled at the extraordmaiy^ progress 
made b}’^ Bikanir during little more tlian thirteen years of persona 
rule : an achievement demanding high qualities of construct e 
imagination. 

The Maharaja himself saluted Lord Hardinge as a true repr^ 
sentative of his King-Emperor; wlule tlie Viceroys saw in the 
ymimger man a far-sighted Ruler, ‘staunch in devotion to the 
Empire, Avith noble ideals and a zeal rare in princes, a patriot and 
a statesman 

Here was basis for friendship founded on a mutual esteem 
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vcr}’^ unusual bcu\ ccn Ruler and Viceroy, cemented by a frequent 
interchange of visits, no less rare. Few Viceroys ever visit the 
major States more than once, ihougli Lord Hardinge has voiced 
his coiiMCtion that friendship with India’s ruling Princes provides - 
the surest means of getting to know her people and acquiring 
insight into their mentality. 

The fact remains that most Viceroys come to India as to a 
strange land ; and not many possess the un-English gift for makmg 
personal friends with men of a different race. 

It was during Lord Hardinge ’s regime that Sir Ganga Singh 
celebrated his Silver Jubilee, tliough he had reigned, in person, 
for less than fourteen years Even so, those years had been 
crowded -witli activity and achievement ; his desert State trans- 
formed ; its revenues doubled, its railway mileage quadrupled ; 
and the v onders of clcctncity revealed to an incredulous people 

A story is told of how the English engineer (knowing of their 
disbelief) made secret preparations for his first display of the 
man'el Installing many powerful lights, he switched them aU 
on at once with dramatic effect. At a touch, hundreds of con- 
stellations blazed forth to the confusion and amazement of the 
crowd 

The Maharaja’s ambitious Canal scheme — ^hindered in a dozen 
ways, money not the least — still remained a dream that took fifteen 
years to realise ; but never for a moment was his mind deflected 
from that supreme purpose. Already his fifty new wells had 
brought life to barren land , and, progress apart, his personal 
senuce to the State and to the Empire justified a note of pnde 
m his Jubilee rejoicings These were enhanced by a cable from 
Kmg George, by salvoes of guns and the releasing of chosen 
pnsoners to mark the auspicious event. 

The Resident, in congratulating the Prince, could say vuth 
truth, ‘ There is probably no State m India where the culture 
and gemus of the East, the traditions of the Ruler and his race 
are more happily blended with the science, energy and practical 
activity of the West than they are in Bikanir 

That proud day for the State and its Ruler marked the be^- 
of a new period m his life : the beginning of wider political 
activities in the interests of his fellow Pnnees and in the changes 
foreshadowed for India at the close of the first World War. 

2 

The outbreak of that war, in 1914, gave the Princes of India 
—as we have seen — a golden opportumty for practical proof of 
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their devotion to I^ng and Emperor : an opportunity they turned 
to brave and generous account Sir Ganga Singh, like Sir Pratap, 
could be content with nothing less than personal active service in 
France But, again like Sir Pratap, he was disappointed of his 
hope. Even to be oh the staff of Sir John French, Commander' 
in-Chief, ,was not the same thing at all. But whatever he was 
permitted to do he did wdth characteristic intelligence and zeal, 
refusing to let rank or position stand in his way, insisting on his 
full share of hardships and difficulties dunng that ternble first 
winter of war. 

In his own country, he was out and out Maharaj. In France, 
he served his King-Emperor as a ‘ kindly, simple, self-effacing 
English gentleman and it was Sir James WiUcocks, commanding 
the Indian troops, who wrote to him aftenvards ; ‘ You and I 
can fairly say that we saw the Great War in its most trying stage 
I shall always recall your good work in those terrible days ; never 
afraid of mud or discomfort or anything else. You showed a fine 
spirit, Maharaja, worthy of your great race and name ’ 

But always his heart and mind were with his troops in the 
field ; and their transfer to Egypt, where they could be more 
effectively used, brought about his own transfer to Headquarters 
in that country — not for long 

Early in 1915, grave news of his eldest daughter’s ill health 
forced him, reluctantly, to leave the scene of action , hoping, if 
all went well, to return before long. But hope was defeated by 
his own ill health and the insistence of Lord Hardinge— his mo^ 
understanding friend — that duty to India and to Bikanir required 
him to remain in the country A change of Viceroys was irnnun- 
ent, and Lord Hardinge urged that, at such a time, his po itj^ 
wisdom would make his presence in India peculiarly va ua e 
Though barely thirty-six, he had already won a position 

in the councils of Empire. Experience in Europe had enlarge 
his outlook and added more than a cubit to his stature. 

For many years he had given much time and thou^t to po 1 ica 
questions, m particular to the problems of his own Dmer. ven 
before the war, he had set his heart on a Council of Princes la 
would give them the recognised position in the Empire to n ic 
their war record now entitled them. The whole 61s in 
and prestige was henceforth concentrated on upholding eir 

rights, from greatest to least - 

It was he who urged on his tned friend the Viceroy that a er 
the war there would surely be enhanced sympathy and goodwi , 
therefore more mtelligent co-operation between Government an 
the Princes, who had proved, in all ways, their loyalty to the Throne. 
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Again he pressed for a Princes’ Conference tliat would give 
Rulers of States an opportunity of frankly diseussing their diffi- 
culties in an informal manner for the good of all concerned. That 
prospect carried within itself the seed of a larger innovation — ^the 
Delhi Chamber of Princes, that came into being six years later 
vith a view to strengthening Royal India against the rising threat of 
Congress domination ; the Maharaja himself being rightly chosen 
as its first Clianccllor. 

It was a proud day for him ; a tacit admission from his fellow 
Pnnees that they owed their political step forward largely to his 
personal \ision, his persistence, tempered with a natural courtesy, 
even in opposition, that has always gained a hearing for his con- 
sidered point of view. 

The Chamber itself has no voting power. It consults and 
debates matters of interest to the Princes. It provides a common 
meeting-ground where tliey may take counsel and protect their 
own interests ; a necessary matter m view of open Congress 
hostility to the whole idea of autocratie rule 

The Maliaraja, as liaison officer bet\veen the Chamber and the 
Viceroy, made no claim to leadership ; a claim that might have 
aroused jealousies already stirred by the prominent part he had 
played during and after the war He was, m fact, the first Indian 
Prince to share the councils of Empire in the Imperial War 
Cabinet, and after^vards, wth Lord Sinha, at the Peace Confer- 
ence in Geneva. Of the Chamber itself, it is not too much to 
say that first and last it was virtually created by him For six 
years he had worked towards it against every kind of difficulty 
actual and official ; till, at last, he had the satisfaction of personally 
launching his o\vn scheme 

That same year, 1921, brought to India yet another Royal 
Visitor — ^Edward, Prince of Wales ; a visitor welcome to the 
Maharaja as a personal friend, so intimately had he been associated 
with the British Royal Family for close on twenty years 
■ For both it was a happy occasion , Sir Ganga Singh, at his 
banquet, paid a sincere tribute to ‘ the unfailing kmdness and 
consideration of their Imperial Majesties for all around them ; 
to the human touch of true sympathy and kindness that ‘ cheer 
and encourage one, even under adverse circumstances, and secure 
for all time the devoted attachment of those brought under the 
spell of such magnetic charm ’. 

His boundless hospitable welcome to the Prince was so friendly 
and informal that the Prince himself — ^no lover of the formalities 
relished it as a break in the official round, even to the extent 
of changing his programme that he might enjoy a few more days 
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of sucli rare sport and congenial company. 

For Bikanir, in addition to pig-sticking, buck-shootmg and 
polo, provides yet another attraction peculiarly its own. Home 
of ' the imperial sandgrouse, it is famed for its great shooting 
parties at Gajner, where the bag runs to thousands of birds ; 
their pace callmg for the skill of a marksman, though their number 
dooms them to mass extinction. 

For several days beforehand the}’- are not allowed to reach 
water in any neighbouring tank. The w’hole countr}'side con- 
spires against them. Frenzied with thirst, when the ‘shoot’ 
begins they come over in clouds, at desperate speed, to reach the 
the lake. And by instinct or design, they fly in militaiy^ forma- 
tion : scouts, vanguard, main body, rear-guard. For hours on 
end the unceasing rattle of guns goes on, suggesting a bnsk 
engagement rather than a morning of sport. There is nothing 
like it elsewhere ; and Sir Ganga Singh, who enjoys it as much 
as any guest, has been dubbed by a wit ‘ King of Bikanir, by the 
grouse of God ’. 

Towards evening, the Prince’s guests enjoy tea and talk and 
cocktails outside the flamingo-pink Palace %vith its fairy-tale air 
of having been transported complete — garden, lake and courtj’ard 
— ^from some far exotic land and set down on the unlikely desert. 
Every detail mirrored in its artificial lake, it abides remote from 
the ^sarray and disturbances of normal life ; remote even from 
the crowd of rough-coated sportsmen who from time to time 
profane its dreaming silence with talk and laughter, with rattle of 
guns and the whirr of small frantic wings 

They pass, they pass ; but Gajner’s enchanted stillness 
remains, ‘ itself the dreamer and the dream ’. 

And the party, that dispelled the dream, dnves back to Bikanir 
in the brief dusk ‘ through mile on imle of silent golden^ coxmtry, 
under the vast arch of a sky all purple and powder blue . 

Everywhere along the road, camels and more camels ; hon- 
tawny beasts mdigenous to Bikanir ; camels four-in-hand 
porting luggage and goods ; camels guarding Ae road, or laden 
with coarse grass and firewood ; camels at rest in camp itimost 
they seem an emanation from the desert landscape that, witho^ 
their broken stilts of legs and ungainly, untirmg bodies, would 
be desert mdeed. 

A year after Prince Edward’s happy, informal visit, Bikanir 
was entertaining yet another Viceroy — Lord Readmg. He ha 
met the Maharaja in England ; but he had little or no acmal 
experience of India ; and he had arrived at a time of pecubar 
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difficulty. Gandhi, with his creed of non-co-operation and non- 
violence, was engendering violent disturbance over a wide area. 
Political India was in a ferment, from causes too complex to be 
analysed in this brief study of one remarkable man. Like many 
other Rulers, he favoured, in principle, the proposed reforms 
that were giving no satisfaction, just then, to political-mmded 
British India ; but the States were not blind to the likeliliood of 
rcvolutionar}' de\clopments that would undermine their inde- 
pendent rights, unless a move to safeguard them was made in 
good time. 

For all that, his proposal to convene an informal Princes’ 
Conference found no favour with Lord Reading, whose hands were 
full enough with the disturbances in British India Probably 
ncitlier h6 nor his advisers fully realised the alarm and anxiety 
of the major Princes, who must needs look to the future and 
tackle their own problems ahead of events Whatever the reason, 
he remained unshaken by argument or persuasion , and the 
Maharaja could say no more. 

But, in spite of friction and acute disappointment, Sir Ganga 
Singh’s courtesy prevented any rub between men who had worked 
together at tlie Imperial Conference ; and the official visit was 
earned through in tlie grand style . sport, banquet, review ; the 
Maharaja and his two sons resplendent on parade in full-dress 
uniform. The Prince himself, wearing a jewelled aigrette in his 
turban, galloped forward to meet the Viceroy, sword unsheathed 
for His Excellency to touch the blade, and wheeled round to take 
up his place for the Royal Salute ; while bands blared for the 
' passing of Camel batteries and Camel Corps, Lancers and State 
infantry Finally the Camel Corps went by at a trot, the favoured 
beasts looking bored and scornful as only a camel can do 

The day ended with a weirdly effective fire-dance in the sand- 
stone courtyard after dinner . a Hindu sect working themselves 
into a frenzy round blazing wood and charcoal, dancing barefoot 
on hve cinders, picking up red-hot fragments in their fingers or 
even between their teeth — and never a burn or a blister among 
them • a problem for sceptics, confounded by unbehevable fact 

And so to the station fhe Viceregal pair escorted by the 
Pnnee and his Raj Kumar ^ , the State band excelhng itself, at 
ffie last, by an expressive rendering of ‘ Abide mth me . 

Since then — after three conferences and endless dehberations 
that have exacerbated Indian nerves— the major States have come 
to feel less assured as to their ovm position in the kind of Federation 

I Heir Apparent, 
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visualised by Congress leaders of to-day. It soon became clear 
to them that they could only accept ultimate Federation if it 
included a guarantee to keep inviofate their personal treaties Tsith 
the Crown and the independence of then: collective territories— 
tv'^o-fifths of the country and a quarter of its population. Equally 
clear was the need for a united front among themselves, so that 
none of them would ever have to stand alone without a solid 
backing from their fellow Princes ; a condition easier to propound 
than to achieve among six hundred-odd prmcipahties of all sizes, 
and at aU stages of development. 

To begin with, among the Rajputs there was more than a little 
jealousy of Sir Ganga Smgh ; not only on account of his personal 
eminence, but because the changes he had viTought in Bikamr 
placed it definitely among the greater States of Rajputana ; a fact 
not very wulhngly recognised by the three Princes of premier rank 
— ^Udaipur, Jaipur and Jodhpur. The Maharaja, proud of his 
country’s fine record, would not rest till he had proved its claim 
to equal rank, in a documented historical volume — The House of 
Bikamr. 

Thus honour was satisfied ; and the matter is only mentioned 
as an instance of the difficulty, among so many States, of pre- 
senting the united front essential to changed conditions in Bntish 
India. 

More relative to a personal study of Sir Ganga Singh was the 
celebration of his silver wedding in 1933. Simply and un- 
ostentatiously he and his Maharam gave thanks for a mamage 
that had given them twenty-five years of happiness, only clouded 
by the loss of two sons. The elder, Prince Bijey Singh, a yimng 
man of exceptional promise, had been killed by a gun acadent 
only a year earlier ; a loss the more tragic because father and son, 
remarkably alike, had been constant companions for many years , 
the son sharing his father’s experiences in England and Europe. 
Only Sir Ganga Smgh’s ruling zest for work and the State served 
him as a stimulant and a refuge from personal grief. 

The Maharani herself, though keeping stnct purdah, has al^ 
her life taken a practical interest in the progress of Indian women , 
and her exceptional position among wives of her rank has been 
marked by a coveted decoration, the Crown of India, only bestowe 
on women of notable distinction or achievement- ^ 

Her own special achievement has been a school for nobles 
daughters. Named after her, it is housed, now, in a magnificent 
building, complete with playground, gymnasium and gardens , 
and it has owed much of its success to her unflagging zeal. In 
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spite of purdah restrictions, she has shared .all her husband’s cares, 
pleasures and icsponsibilitics as fully as any free-faring wife could 
do In his words, ‘ she has been the embodiment of all that a 
Rajput Princess and Consort should be. Cheering me m all times 
of difiiculty, stress and anxiety, she has been a continual source 
of inspiration, encouragement and help to me in every way. A 
detailed enumeration of her unostentatious, valuable work and 
many-sided activities . . would prove how wong are the 

notions of ignorant jicopic as regards purdah prmeesses and other 
Indian ladies ^\ho keep to tlie purdah.’ 

Their eldest granddaughter, married to the heir of Udaipur, 
has this year (1941) given them their first great-grandson There 
are many deepi}' happy marriages among cultured Indians of a 
quality little realised in the West 

The hlaharaja himself, at sixty-tAVO, is still m vigorous and 
Vital prime of life ; his flair for polities and broad grasp of 
political issues — mellowed by experience — is every whit as notable 
as It has been throughout his career More and more, of late 
years, he has devoted himself to tlie State that is his pnde and 
W'lll be his monument. 

Combining in himself Ruler, Prime Mmister and Foreign 
Minister, his work is never-ending From 930 to 11.30 he 
dictates letters and minutes to his assembled stenographers, who 
vanish as their notebooks are filled, to be replaced by others 
Follows a respite for religious observance and the midday meal 
By 2.30 he is at work again , interviewing heads of departments, 
inspecting every plan for new buildings that are his favourite 
hobby. He is seldom free till late in the evening, when he 
dines with his family. 

By way of holiday, he spends six weeks or a month in his 
Bombay house ; and at Christmas he orgamses a ‘ shoot on the 
grand scale ; his guests numbering anything from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty , the whole affair so perfectly planned and 
earned out that he has been called a very Napoleon of hospitality. 
Sport and these famous parties are his chief recreations , for the 
rest, his time and thought and energies are spent on one mam 
object — the advancement of Bikanir State, while he is nev^ 
unmindful of the wider problems of his motherland, to which 
he has given so many years of his life _ 

From early days, he has seen India as a Federation m which 
all sovereign States would be umted with self-govemmg Provmces, 
under the aegis of the British Crown ; the States remaining free 
to develop along their own lines, m friendly accord wdth the more 
democratic Provmces , a vision that presupposes extmehon of the 
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present inimical attitude of Congress leaders to the whole policy 
of autocratic rule 

Of a possible move towards an All-India Princely federation 
more ■wiU be said in a later chapter. Enough to add now that, in 
any developments affecting Incha’s future within the Empire, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir may be counted on to play a leading part 
Taken as a whole, he is one of the most remarkable personalities 
modem India has produced ; an asset to his own country and to 
the British Empire 





NAWANAGAR : 

THE IMMORTAL ‘ RANJI ’ 


In Lt.-Coloncl Sir Ranjitsmhji, Jam of Jamnagar, we have yet 
another Rajput Prince though not ruling in Rajputana • a man of 
many attainments and high character, known wherever cricket is 
played as Ranji, a batsman of genius — and a good deal more than 
tliat, as will be seen from the chequered story of his career. In 
his own way, he w’as perhaps as w'ldely known and loved as his 
incomparable uncle, Sir Pratap Singh, who did him good service 
in the difficult days before he came at last into his own 

His State Jamnagar — more correctly Ndw'anagar — ^will be found 
on the map in the coastal region of Kathiawar, where many smaller 
States arc scattered among fragments of British India Yet here 
you wall meet Rulers of all types, from the splendid-looking 
Maharao of Cutch * and tlie Chief of Gondal, an Edmburgh M C , 
wath the polished manner of Harley Street, to the old-style Thakur 
(noble) w'ho can barely read or write Of these, Nawanagar is the 
largest and has become tlie most important, mainly owing to the 
name and fame of Sir Ranjitsmhji Its ruling family, Jadeja 
Rajputs, claim descent from Krishna, the Hindu Christ, an 
incarnation of love idealised into deity. According to the Gita, 
whenever religion wanes and irrehgion prevails, he is bom again 
and again ; in fact, whenever a flame from tlie Sacred Fire is 
needed to lighten tlie darkness of mankind 

The condition of tlie world to-day suggests that there is urgent 
need for another coming of ICrishna to revive the lamp of the 
spint The Hmdu idea has much to commend it ; and, among 
all their deities, Krishna is reckoned the most human, merciful and 
kindly, because he has experienced the limitations of life as man 
So It is no mean descent that they claim, these Jadeja Rajputs, 
who w'^ere ruling Princes in Sindh at the time of the Arab invasion 
in tlie seventh century It was from the Arabs that they derived 
the cunous title of Jam — ^Prince — not used elsewhere m India 
From Smdh they migrated to the coastal region of Cutch , and 
so, across the water, to Kathiawar. There, already estabhshed, 
Was an earlier community of high distinction * Nagars, who had 
come south with Scythian hordes Such w^as their quality that 
almost at once tliey were raised to the rank of Brahman. Such 

* He has lately died 
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was their innate pride that they seldom troubled to use the title. 
They would simply say ‘ I am Nagar as who should say ‘ I am 
the Prince 

Outside Kathiawar they are chiefly famed for the beauty of 
their women : fair, with a vivid golden fairness like ripe wheat ; 
dark eyes that glow with passion or gleam with humour and innate 
mtelligence ; finely rounded figures, graceful carriage and much 
conscious charm. A beautiful Nagar woman is a picture not 
easily forgotten ; and it need hardly be said that she and her kind 
have been extolled in countless ballads throughout the centunes. 

But no race in that region could excel the Jadeja Rajputs, with 
their roots deep in history. And it was one of their most famous 
Chiefs, Jam Rawal, who descended on the bowl-shaped penmsula 
of Kathiawar in 1540, took possession of a great territory and 
built himself a capital worthy of it Nawanagar — ^New Town — 
he called it, and placed it not far from the coast so that sea breezes 
tempered its chmate, and two rivers provided fresh water To- 
day, thanks to Sir Ranjitsinhji, it is indeed a New Town, such as 
its founder would barely recognise. But, in those days, it was a 
sufficient achievement of its kind ; and under Jam Rawal, Ndwa- 
nagar became chief among the Kathiawar States, as it remains 
to-day. 

Only m 1807 did the English become a factor in Nawanagar 
politics, not as conquerors, but in the wake of the Marathas, who 
had settled themselves firmly in Gujerat. It is some eighty 
years after that we come to Ranjitsinhji’s immediate forerunner, 
Jam Vibhaji — to the cunous tale of his many marriages and 
Palace intrigues, that so disastrously affected the early half of 
the younger man’s life. 

It IS authentically recorded that, in order to ensure having a 
direct heir, he married no less than fourteen "wives ; yet never 
a son did they give him : which may have some bearing on all 
that followed 

Driving one day past the great lake, his fancy was caught by 
a comely Sindhi peasant woman, known to be a prostitute. The 
Jam, powerfully attracted, sent a message inwtmg her into his 
zenana ; but the woman of much experience in men returned an 
answer that she could not accept the honour unles.s^ she came as 
a wife. Even so, she stipulated that her three sisters should 
come with her : a tall demand from a Moslem woman to a ^ndu 
Chief, who could not legally marr}^ her \rithout clianging his own 
religion. 

Since that was out of the question, he consulted his priests, 
ever resourceful and astute m the matter of pleasing tlie Palace, 
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Between them they ferreted out an ancient form of marriage, long 
obsolete, whereby heroes, in Hindu epics, were united to their 
lady-loves The)!^ could not deny that it was an obsolete rite, 
which had never, to their knowledge, united a Moslem to a Hmdu 
But the lady need not know tliese things. To satisfy her affected 
scruples, tlie ceremony was revived m the form of a few sacred 
verses solemnly recited by priests over the morganatically married 
pair. 

A few months later that spurious Ram presented her Jam 
Sahib \rith a son, to tire fury and jealousy of many true, sonless 
Queens, who whispered audibly that the illegal one had bargained 
for marriage, knoMng that she would shortly become a mother. 

The Jam Sahib, havmg at last secured an heir, did not worry 
unduly over the boy’s doubtful paternity * and, as his Rajput 
Queens continued to fail him, he appealed to Government for 
recogmtion of the little Katobha as his heir, should no other son 
be given him. The plea was granted , but breeding, hke murder, 
will out Before the boy reached manhood Jam Vibhaji was 
urging his disinheritance, having discovered that the graceless 
youth — ^probably mcited by his mother and aunts — ^v^as trying 
to poison the man he called father That plea was also granted ; 
and arrangements were made to adopt a Soy of Rajput Imeage, 
without a thought of his probable fate, exposed to the wrath and 
jealousy of a thwarted, if unauthorised Queen 

Furious at the failure of her dishonoured son, she would see 
to it that the interloper should not live to supplant him No lack, 
behind the curtain, of means to do ill deeds , and her vengeance 
did not tarry A secret dose of arsemc m the boy’s evemng meal, 
a few hours of agony, and there was an end of him 

The Jam Sahib — agam left without an heir — ^was not to be 
thwarted by any Queen of them all ; though it apparently did 
not occur to him that he might well have repaid the murderess 
in her own com Instead, he looked hopefully roimd among the 
younger members of his own near coimections , and, in a good 
hour for Nawanagar, his choice fell upon the severi-year-old 
son of a man who was, m every way, the beau-ideal of a Rajput 
gentleman. 

Young Ranjifsmhji bore a name of good omen Lion 

Victorious ’ ; but if the lion were to live and conquer, he must 
imperatively be guarded from the jealous hate of a spurious 
Queen. For safety he was entrusted to the Bntish Pohtical 
Agent, Colonel Barton, with the significant words, ‘ Take the 
boy. Sahib, and brmg him up yourself m the right way. There 
is danger here 
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So it happened — as often in life — that the woman who wished 
him ill rendered him unwittingly a signal service 

The future Indian Prince, of unusual destiny, w^as reared apart 
from Palace influences and intrigues ; reared as the gentleman he , 
was by birth. From Colonel Barton’s home he w^as sent to the 
Rajkot Chief’s College, that is modelled on Eton ; then on to 
Cambridge, where he soon became a shining light in the world 
of sport, especially cricket; achieving — ^in the words of C B Fry — 

‘ a fantastic success as batsman ’ ; excelhng even Englishmen at 
their own national game. His shooting parties were long re- 
membered by those who enjoyed his hospitably and skilful 
planning of the whole affair. 

‘ He was a beautiful shot, I never saw a quicker ’ — again I 
quote C B. Fry — ‘ but he spent more time in providmg that lus 
guests got the shooting tlian in occupying positions of vantage 
himself.’ The last was emmently charactenstic of the man who 
was later described by one who kne\v him well as ‘ the greatest 
man, physically, intellectually and morally — ^English or Indian — 
whom I have ever met ’. 

But neither distance nor his fine quahties, could guard him 
from the subtle poison of Palace intngue, while the dishonoured 
Rani and her sisters could pull stnngs behind the curtam to his 
detriment and their own advantage. 

One of the sisters, Janbai, at last produced or procured a male 
child, named it Jaswant Sinhji, and pressed it on the distracted 
Jam Sahib as his lawful heir, who should by rights displace the 
adopted boy. Unfortunately a clause in the adoption document 
stated that it should not prejudice the rights of any son who 
might later be bom of any rightful Queen. Therein lay Ae 
whole crux of the matter. For the shameless Janbai was neimer 
Rani nor Rajput, nor any true wife at all Her so-called son had 
no backing to his claim beyond her own feminine ivil^ and guil^. 

Jam Vibhaji, not deceived, resisted her pressure, till at last she 
cornered him with a deadly ultimatum , either he must cancel the 
adoption, or he himself would suffer the fate of the earlier poisoned 
boy. So secret and skilled were zenana methods in that delicate 
art that the unliappy man knew he had no means of protection 
against them. Neither could he openly go and live elsewhere 
In desperation, he decided to consult the Bombay Government 
as to his dilemma, though well he knew that a concubine s un- 
scrapulous intngue could not m any way disqualify his own 
adopted heir. 

Inevitably the Bombay Government refused to recognise the 
spurious son of a low-bom Sindhi woman. But her deadly ulu- 
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matum goaded the Prince into seeking a personal interview with 
tlie Viceroy of tliat day, one whose whole policy was based on 
advertising his friendship and sympathy with Indians, at a time 
when early symptoms of unrest were causing political friction and 
clash of opinion in Government circles 

Here then was a chance to court popularity by favouring a 
Prince who ruled tlie chief State of Kathiawar and had lately been 
decorated witli a K C.S I The fact that his flagrant request was 
not m order, nor backed by the Bombay Government, weighed 
lighter in tlie scale Probably little thought, if any, was given to 
tlie legitimate heir — ^unseen, unknown — ^whose life and prospects 
would be ruined by this obvious mtrigue against him 

Be that as it may, tlie near outweighed the far Viceregal 
decision was given in fayour of the bastard boy, and Jam Vibhaji 
enjoyed tlie triumph of having persuaded the * Lord Sahib ’ to 
grant his plea, m spite of all that the better-informed Bombay 
Government would argue against it. His so-called son was to 
be recognised by Supreme Authority ; and the true heir — in far- 
off England — ^was to receive the shock of his life. 

Not all at once did he feel the full effect of that unjust decision 
His adoptive father had sent him to Cambridge with a handsome 
allowance : and his own magnanimous nature was mcapable of 
bearmg ill-will Only when the Jam Sahib died m 1894 did his 
real troubles begin The allowance was promptly stopped , and 
in distant Nawanagar lus ‘ face was blackened ’ unscrupulously 
by enemies who feared he might return and press lus true claim 
to the throne In the fine art of plausible, insidious defamation 
few can surpass the bom intnguers and mischief-makers who 
infest the minor courts of the East Drawn, in this case, from 
all the baser elements of tlie State, their flood of calumny seemed 
never to mn dry 

But the man they vilified was of a stature, mental and moral, 
beyond their low conceivmg At that time England was his 
world Ignoring evil tongues, he devoted himself to college life, 
to sport and his many fnends Very soon — as has been told — 
he achieved his fantastic success as a batsman of gemus His 
repeated centunes attracted mdespread attention He qualified 
for Cambridge, for Sussex — and more than Sussex By 1895 he 
was recognised as the first batsman in England ; incidentaUj* also 
as the first shot and first salmon fisherman of lus time. In one 
season he made tluee centuries for Sussex, his county, endmg 
witli a grand total of 1760 runs In the next year he totalled over 
2000 ; m 1897 published Thejnhilee Book of Cricket, admittedly 
the best v/ork on the game 
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Cricketers -nill appreciate a brief tribute from C. B. ’ At 
Ms best, Ranji was a miraculous batsman He had no technical 
faults whatever. His distinctiveness was a combination of the 
perfect poise, the suppleness and quickness peculiar to the athletic 
Hindu. ... It was almost impossible for the best of bowlers on 
a fast pitch to bowl him a ball on the wicket which he could not 
force for runs somewhere between square leg and fine leg. These 
strokes were outside the repertoire of any other batsman I hare 
seen. He made them look like conjuring tricks, yet with an air 
of complete facility.’ 

That winter he pla3^ed against Australia : and thence, at last, 
he paid his first visit to Kathiawar. His name and fame as a 
cricketer did not help to ease a deh’cate situation Evety British 
Political Agent iras eager to meet him, while the Government of 
India was pledged, by the decree of an earlier Viceroy, to recognise 
his bastard supplanter. 

He himself — head and shoulders above them all — ^was incapable 
of feeling embittered, though no doubt the hurt struck deep He 
came of a kingty race. He could rule as ‘ to the manner bom ’• 
He could also — a rarer quahty — take fortune’s buffets and rewards 
with equal thanks. He had accepted the earlier Vicero3'’s decision 
as a blow of fate, not to be railed against, but endured ; even as 
he accepted his cricket successes with the modesty of his grand 
old uncle, Sir Pratap Singh. 

Taken b}^ Mr. Kncaid, I.C S., as guest to an officers’ mess, 
he channed all who met him ; and even moi'ed the Colonel to 
wish that all his English guests had manners equal to those of the 
young Rajput Prince, deprived of his kingdom Many among 
his fellow Princes felt the slur, the injustice, more keen!}' thm he 
himself appeared to do, or allowed others to guess. In spite of 
all that could be done to right a flagrant wrong b}’’ the powerful 
Maharaja of Patiala and the far-famed Sir Pratap, he went back 
to England still the Disinherited ; back to cricket and shooting 
and fishing, to his countless fnends in a land he had grown to 
love. 

He was not married, then or afterwurds As a boy he had 
been betrothed to a Rajput girl who was quite illiterate, and on 
that account he refused to marrj’' her. But a Hindu betrothal 
amounts to marriage ; and his fastidious Rajput sense of honour 
would not let him take another wife. There was no need for an 
heir to follow him ; and his devotion to sport made him ^ ery^ 
much a man’s man. So he remained, throughout, that singular 
anomaly, a bachelor Hindu. His physical powers of enduranc^ 
seemed to know no bounds Once, when playing for Sussex and 
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making a hundred in each innings, he went salmon fishing all 
night during the entire match. Asked if he did not feel fagged 
out, he replied : ‘ Not at all. I didn’t even feel sleepy I ’ 

Anotlier kind of stor}’^ is told of a cricketing fnend who asked 
Ranji how he could become qualified to play for Middlesex — a 
county then very lax about qualifications Ranji answered 
gravely : ‘ My dear chap, that’s quite a simple matter. All you 
need do is to meet a girl under the clock at Channg Cross.’ 

The friend’s face must have been a study : but Ranji — ^kindest 
of men — ^backed up his vdtticism uath a note to the Middlesex 
captain : and the thing was done. 

In 1903 the Ndwanagar usurper was formally mstalled ; and 
it then seemed that Ranji’s hopes of possible restitution had 
reached their lowest ebb. But it was the traditional dark hour 
before davm 

The Prince, who was no Prince, had been allowed by an 
indulgent Admimstration to contract five marriages, that Aere 
might not again be a failure of an heir — a chrome trouble m the 
States For all that, he had proved incapable of begetting a son : 
and wthm three years he succumbed to tjrphoid fever, leaving 
behind lum an empty throne 

It was Ranji’s moment At once he renewed his claim, after 
more than tiventy years of unjust banishment But so potent 
was the effect of lies heaped on lies, blackening his character for 
years, that his chance of success even now looked poor indeed. 
To crown all, it was rumoured that the Indian Government might 
even be mduced to authorise another adoption by one of the child- 
less Rams, without any regard for Ranji’s rightful claim 

The rumour, true or false, roused such a storm of feeling 
among all who knew the facts, that it even stramed the fine loyalty 
of Sir Pratap Smgh, whose devotion to the British and all their 
works was second to none. The then Governor of Bombay, like 
the earlier one, agam took up the cudgels in favour of the rightful 
heir , but it was the strong action of Sir Pratap — ^to whom 
Authonty could refuse nothing — ^that ultimately won the day. 

So it came about that on March 7th, 1907, Ranjitsmhji — 
Victorious Lion — ^^'as installed as Maharaja m his ovti capital 
to the delight of all his subjects and the discomfiture of the 
corrupt clique, who had maligned him and battened on the ill 
management of the usurper. 

Unhappily, his belated triumph was tempered by the legacy 
of a semi-ruined kmgdom that must, bj’- some means, be restored 
to prosperity. Large tracts of land had been alienated by the 
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reckless generosity of his adoptive father, and what remained to 
him was little more than the si 2 e of three average Enghsh counties, 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. 

At first there seemed no escape from that dire fate ; no port 
of his own ; no outlet for his products The Baroda Maharaja, 
his near neighbour, had built a port on the Kathiawar coast ; but 
Ranji had no railway to reach it, no funds to build a port of his 
own And there were English officials counselling impossible 
retrenchments, while the Government urged on him a higher 
standard of admmistration : a veritable case of the devil and the 
deep sea Clearly nothing could save Ndwanagar but a loan : 
and at last he came to an understanding with his neighbour, Sir 
Sayaji Gaekwar, Maharaja of Baroda, who agreed to supply money 
for the necessary railway if the Bntish Government would guar- 
antee to pay interest. But Government raised difficulties over a 
simple proposition ; and the scheme fell through. 

Ranji might well have despaired : but \vith his astonishing 
gift of patience he set himself to do, unaided, what he could. 
He improved his valuable pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Cutch : 
an excellent investment ; and on the strength of it he began to 
improve his capital. 

Old Nawanagar had long been an eyesore to one like himself, 
familiar with the fine towns of Europe. Its streets were narrow 
and ill-drained, full of strange smells ; and infected by mangy 
pariah dogs covered wnth sores or ravaged by disease. Rabies 
was endemic among dogs and humans Cholera, malaria and 
plague took toll of thousands. Here was an Augean stable crymg 
out to be cleansed • and Ranji — ^first cousin to Hercules — set to 
wnrh on it with a will. Inevitable opposition could only be over- 
come by tact and patience and the great prestige he had gamed 
among his people Whole rows of decrepit houses were destroyed 
and rebuilt on healthier lines Crooked streets were straightened 
out and tarred for motor traffic. A workmg system of drains 
helped to check the spread of disease Only one reform and 
that the wdsest — amoved his astonished people to a show of 
rebellion. 

To save them from constant dread of hydrophobia and other 
maladies, he ordered a wholesale slaughter of pariah dogs, un- 
witting sinners against his recreated city. Here ivas a drastic 
measure undreamed of m the fatalistic East ; and a large number 
of his people belonged to the important Hindu sect Icnown as 
Jains, to whom aU life is sacred, even the most harmful, the most 
minute. 

The true Jam is km to Ingoldsby’s ‘ Bishop of Blois ’ : 
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A holy man was he ; 

Though his cassock was swarming 
With all sorts of vermin, 

He’d ne’er take the life of a flea. 

The most ortliodox Jains wear a stnp of gauze across the 
moutlt to avoid any nsk of swallowing unseen msects ; and in 
certain hermitages it is said that the monks keep a kind of ‘ bug 
refectory ’, where chantable Jains will sleep once a month, ‘ so as 
to give tlie vemun a good meal 

Imagine, then, how tlie Jams of Nawanagar received that 
startling decree For tliem tlie life of a dog — diseased or no, 
dangerous or no — ^ivas a spark of the divine fire, sacred as their 
oivn ; a logical conclusion tliat overlooks the patently unequal 
value of life. Even by order of their Maharaj , that sinful slaughter 
could not be. 

Their revolt, in the name of rehgion, seemed to clmch matters ; 
but Ranji knew when to yield a point, and his unfailing sense of 
humour gave him his cue If the dogs must not be killed, let the 
people — ^he said — remove all pariahs tliemselves. By a fixed date 
they must undertake to clear the citj’^ and dispel the dread of hydro- 
phobia If they failed to carry out that reasonable order, all 
remaining dogs would be shot ; and their blood would be upon 
the heads of those who had failed to dispose of them by merciful 
means. 

Here was a challenge in the right vein . and it worked 
The Jains — fearful of blood-guiltmess — ^were spurred to super- 
human activity. Such a rounding up of dogs, in every degree, 
had never been knovm, in the memory of man : and, by the 
appointed day, no vestige of a pariah was to be found m Nawa- 
nagar. ^Vhe^e the doomed creatures had been transferred to was 
the Jains’ affair. History merely chronicles the fact and the 
tnumph of a sane Ruler over a cnpplmg prejudice that could not 
have been dealt with by force 

From that day, every ownerless dog was destroyed or removed 
by the police ; and Nawanagar itself, purged of panahs, became 
almost the only cit}’’ of India where Western eyes were not shocked 
by the sight of countless diseased and mang)’" dogs 

More ; the Jam Sahib, by his masterly tactics, had so con- 
verted his people to new thoughts and ways that they positively 
assailed him with petitions for fresh improvements m their puri- 
fied city ; nor would they now tolerate the appearance of even a 
single stray pariah in their streets 

As for then unusual hlaharaja, haiing cleansed and remade 
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Nawanagar, he set to work on the vital matter of irrigation; and 
in that direction also he worked wonders with ids energy*, patience 
and skill. Water was stored in vast tanks, one of them the largest 
of its kind in India. Wells without number were sunk all over 
the State. But he was still hampered b}^ his major difficulty : no 
good railway line to the coast. Even that essential item his 
perseverance achieved at last, British Authority belatedly recog- 
nising his necessity and the excellence of his rule. The money 
was found partl}^ by himself, partly by the Maharaja of Baroda ; 
and the thing was done 

Exactl}’’ twenty 5 'ears after the whole scheme had been turned 
down by the Bombay Goi^emment, a profitable railway was 
canydng goods and passengers from inland towns and 'villages to 
the open sea It was Ranji’s triumph : and it was tj^ical of the 
man that he bore no ill-feeling towards those who had so short- 
sightedly hindered the dei'elopment of his State ; though the long 
dela}* involved by that hindrance had trebled the cost of his railway 
to Nawanagar. He was incapable by nature of bearing a grudge 
or forgetting an act of kindness ; and his own acts of kindness were 
legion. Unchangeably he lo\*ed England and Englishmen, how- 
ever strained, at times, were his relations with official British India. 

A tri\dal episode at a Simla hotel has its bearing on this 
magnanimous spirit even m small matters, since it is often the 
trifle that reveals the man 

He was at lunch in the Cecil Hotel. The dining-room was 
crowded. A waiter asked if he would object to a stranger sharing 
liis table. 

On his agreement, a ver}’^ young subaltern joined him ; and 
Ranji proceeded to make him feel at home, without revealing 
his own identity. 

Presently the boy asked if he happened to know tlie Jam Sahib 
of Ndwanagar. 

‘ I know him well,’ said Ranji 'u'ith an innocent air. ‘ He S' 
my best friend.’ 

The boy looked surprised. ‘ I’ve alwa 3 "s heard that he was 
rather an extravagant rotter. Isn’t he ? ’ 

‘ I’ve heard it said so,’ Ranji admitted ; and while the unwaiy 
youth dilated on his theme, an Englishman came up and clapped 
Ranji on the shoulder. 

‘ Hullo, Jam Sahib— didn’t know you were up here ’ 

Consternation of the subaltern, who reddened furiousi)', rose 
and offered humble apology. 

‘ Not your fault, my dear fellow You’ve simpty given me a 
taste of the famous lines : 
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Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us 1 

Sit down again and be my guest.’ 

The boy gratefully obeyed ; and Ranji not merely paid for his 
dinner but plied him with good wine, coffee and costly cigars 
The favoured subaltern departed a happier and — let us hope — a 
wiser young man. 

Yet anotlier episode, far from trivial, bears the stamp of his 
princely nature 

It happened during the Great War, when he served m France 
for two years on the staff of General Willcocks, commanding the 
Indian contingent Through those years he passed unscathed ; 
but he came over to England on two weeks’ leave ; went out 
shooting ivith a party near a Yorkshire village ; and, through the 
carelessness of another man, he lost his nght eye. 

The vicar of the village chanced to be an old Cambridge 
friend, and Ranji had one of the daughters in the butt with 
him. A keen local sportsman, following a bird with his gun, 
shot down the Ime. 

Ranji instantly jumped in front of the girl and covered his 
own face with his right arm 

The grouse escaped ; but one shot came under the crook of 
his elbow and hit him m both eyes. The right one was destroyed ; 
the other badly mj'ured, but saved by medical skill 

The culprit, overcome with remorse, begged to be told how 
he could possibly atone Ranji turned it off lightly , but moved 
by the other man’s genuine distress, he said at last, ‘ Well, if it 
troubles yon so much, you can endow two beds m the local 
hospital ’ . a cunous form of reparation, that would please his 
friend the vicar. 

‘ No one ’, wrote C. B Fry, ‘ ever made less fuss about amaj'or 
accident ’, that condemned him to a glass eye and spectacles for the 
rest of his life Yet he saw more accurately with his one remaining, 
eye than most people see with two , and he was almost as good a 
shot as before 

After the war, he earned fresh distinction as an Indian delegate 
to the Peace Conference at Geneva, where he set himself to en- 
hghten Europe on the subject of Indians in general and Indian 
Princes in particular By means of his social gifts and charm, he 
largely succeeded , and did good work all round for his country 
‘ No delegate was better knoivn or liked ’, is the verdict of one 
who was with him throughout 

Back again at Ndwanagar, his devotion to sport — and the lack 
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of it in his cru State — spurred him to attempt, and carry out, 
one of the most astonishing achievements in his astonishing 
career. 

On Rozhe Island there stood a lighthouse, alone in four square 
miles of sand and coarse grass that was cut once a year and sold 
by auction. Ranji, with his one eye and alert mind, saw that 
desert island conjured into a flourishnig game presence for himself 
and the English guests whom he delighted to entertain The 
thing looked sheerly impossible — a word that has never 3'et 
baulked an}' man of resource and resolute will So Ranji opened 
his attack on the island by building roads in every’- direction, b}’ 
sending men all over the State to snare partridges, quail and 
other small game. Those captured birds were settled on the 
island, whence they could hardly reach the mainland with their 
limited powers of flight ; nor would they be likely to venture far 
along the connecting causeway for fear of hawks and kites 

As foreseen, the}'- proceeded to settle where they found them- 
selves : but they must needs be fed. So every evening Ranji 
himself drove in his car along the causeway, scattering grain right 
and left. Hungry birds came flocking to the feast, not ha-ving 
learnt to fear either motor or man : and veiy'^ soon the sound of 
his horn became a call to food. Often, besieged by birds and hares, 
he would be forced to stop the car ; but at once they would flee, 
fearing capture. So he could only move forward slowly, with 
brief halts. 

Keepers were trained to protect them from kites and kestrels, 
jackals and foxes, who would soon have exterminated his cleverly 
contrived colony. So the wonder progressed and prospered : a 
wonder that non-sporting readers may incline to see 
birds’ point of -view. Here was man — arch enemy of v-ild thin^ 
— ^feeding, protecting and presen-ing them, only ^t Aey and 
their kind afterwards might fall in thousands to Ms invading army 
of guns ; a view that assails the whole tradition of game pre- 
sen'ing, m England or elsewhere 

Under his wise rule, Nawanagar prospered as never before 
Its revenue rose from twenty-one to seventy-fh'e Lakhs,^ the 
largest in Rajputana. Though his State is among the smallest, 
it ranks, in importance and influence, far beyond its mere size 
the man counts for more than the square miles ^ ^ 

Thus did Ranjitsinhji, the Disinherited, lift his late-acquire 
kingdom from bankruptcy' to wealth, in defiance of all that rus 
virulent local enemies could say or do against him Docks ^ 
railways and motor roads had grown under his hand ; -water ha 

Lakh = £750=’ 
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brought life and fertilit}'- to hundreds of square miles His 
capital had been lit with electricity. There were fine houses for 
his officials, palaces for himself and his guests. There was an 
English hospital, a solarium, that ranks third in the world, and 
radium treatment tliat is the first m India More . he had so 
completely won the hearts of his people tliat he could and did go 
into the villages unattended to hear their complaints. Never were 
calumnies more triumphantly refuted. 

But increase of revenue and production involved the imperative 
need for a port on his ovm coast. Nothing daunted, he set to 
work, secured the services of a retired British naval officer, and 
bet^veen tliem they created the now flounshing port of Bedi — 
quay and railway sidings and large wet dock complete. The heavy 
outlay had been partly met from State revenues ; and there would 
be increase of trade with custom duties to cover the rest 

Events justified his hope Trade increased , his ports 
flounshed exceedingly . too much so for the taste of Bombay 
merchants, who foresaw too many imports reachmg India \da the 
more northerly harbour of Kdthiawar 

Jealousy reared its ugly head. The vexed question of customs 
brought him up agamst the Finance Department and the interests 
of the Indian tax-payer. By way of compromise a second customs 
line was imposed inland to prevent imports reaching British India, 
through Kathiawar, duty-free. 

Now Ranji’s treaty witli Government gave him full control of 
his own ports ; and having foreseen that possible move, he had 
secured an assurance providing against it, in his favour. But the 
assurance apparentiy did not mean what he took it to mean It 
merely multiphed official correspondence , and the Bombay Port 
Trust kept up a ground-swell of complamts There was talk of 
rebate allowed on goods going through Katluawar ; of Bolshevism 
and the possible leakage into India of seditious literature 

Ranji protested that he had no concern with pamphlets He 
wanted to import perambulators and umbrellas ' He argued that 
the ports belonged to his State, which was by treaty internally 
independent ; that he was entitled to untrammelled use of them, 
and ought not to be deprived of their geographical advantages 
But if he were suspected of seditious literature or unfair methods, 
he requested an investigation of his port m order to refute the 
libel Officialdom politely disowned any idea of investigation, 
while pointing out diat Nawanagar ports would not be of much 
use without the Indian hinterland Therefore the hlaharaja 
ought not to demand too much profit. 

Finally — after much to-ing and fro-ing — ^the customs line was 
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removed in favour of an arrangement not precisely welcome 
British control of customs levied at the actual ports, the resulting 
sums to be shared betveen the Government and the States But 
the Fmance Department wanted all the customs profit ; a demand 
to which Ranji could not agree since it ran counter to the treaty 
and against the interests of his ovn State. Result : a long wean- 
some debate as to the amount he was villing to accept and the 
Department %villing to pay. 

For nearly twenty years the indecisive dispute dragged on : 
Ranji losing money on his port dues, yet unable — as trustee of his 
State — ^to accept the poor bargain offered him Fmally he appealed 
to the Secretaty of State for India — without result, except to render 
h i m self extremety unpopular. But, knowing he had a case, and 
needing the revenue, he ventured to ask that the matter might be 
argued in England before the Judicial Committee of the Pnvy 
Council, which made him more unpopular than ever. His many 
friends in the House of Commons backed the appeal , and in due 
course the Committee produced a verdict altogether in his favour ; 
all his demands were justified, all his rights reaffirmed. 

Unhappil}’’ the proceedings had so dawdled on, as proceedings 
will, that before the verdict could reach India, Ranjitsmhji — dis- 
inherited in youth, embittered in middle age — fell ill and died, 
leaving at least to his nephew the satisfaction of a belated success 
and freedom to use his own ports for the benefit of Ndwanagar. 

The present Maharaja, Sir Digpujay Sinhji, K.C S.I., possesses * 
many of his imcle’s fine qualities. Educated at Lancmg, he played 
in the cncket eleven and afterwards held the rank of Captain m the 
British Army. He has seen active service in Egjpt, Palestine and 
the North-West Frontier. 

In that connection it is mteresting to record that his cousm 
also a soldier — son of Ranji ’s elder brother — was the first Indian 
officer to receive the honour of a D.S.O. for a gallant exploit near 
Tobruk in the spring of 1941 : an exploit in which he displayed 
‘ initiative and leadership of the highest order ’. The stor}^ is 
worth telling, not only for itself, but as proof that India possess^ 
much fine officer material in the various branches of her princely 
families and her many nobl^ with ivarrior blood in their \ems. 

The officer in this case was Major Rajendra Sinhji of the 2nd 
Royal Lancers, Indian Army, leader of a squadron that 
guished itself in supporting and defendmg the 3rd Indian Motor 

Brigade. ... 

The Brigade itself, holding the wells at Mekili, nas encirclea 
by vastly superior German and Italian forces ; yet they’ must ho a 
those wells till the main British forces, retreating from Benghazi, 
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had reached Tobruk in safety. Hard pressed, they were m dire 
straits , faced eventually by two dread alternatives — to surrender 
or make a bold bid to break through. They made the more 
soldierly choice ; charged gallantly through the ring of enemies ; 
broke out into the desert ; and so, in small parties, worked their 
way back to Solium or Tobruk. In that critical move, Major 
Rajendra Sinhji's Lancers acted as rearguard. 

While waiting for Divisional Headquarters to go through, they 
were overwhelmed by a German tank attack. The Maj'or, findmg 
his squadron not seriously involved, led them off westward out of 
the vxtlee. But he was forced back by heavy machine-gunning 
from the flanks. Nothing daunted, he charged with his squadron 
and fragments of other units straight at the enemy’s position, the 
trucks roaring along at top speed over bumpy ground. Right 
tlirough a battety they charged, the crews flinging up their hands. 
Unable to deal with prisoners, on they must go ; first west then 
north ; shaking off the pursuit among the hills There it was 
possible to he for tlie rest of the day, hiding in deep nullahs. 

But as soon as night fell, they must move on southward, 
leaving behind them all kit, except food and water, arms and 
ammunition So rough was the ground that many trucks had to 
be abandoned, men doubling up m those that remained. By five 
in the morning they had only covered forty miles. 

Nothing for it but to press on till they encountered an Italian 
encampment with fifteen lorries A flank attack proved so 
demoralising that 200 Italians rushed out with their hands up. 
But again nothing could be done about prisoners Some thirty, 
including all the Germans, were picked out, stowed into lorries, 
and taken along Sixty miles they covered swiftly ; encountered 
a German light patrol ; captured one of tlieir cars, and still pushed 
on. Agam they spotted fresh troops, and — tired though they were 
— ^Major Rajendra Sinhji decided on an attack 

No sooner had the word been given than they recogmsed, with 
immense rehef, that the approachmg troops were no Germans, 
but a force of British scouts : and the worst was over. 

The gallant party got to sleep that night by about 2 A.M., 
having driven continuously for more than thirty hours, moved 
nght round the enemy on the desert flanks and come back to 
their own troops. 

It was a feat calhng for the utmost courage and resolution, 
combined with brilliant navigation and a high order of leadership ; 
a feat worthy of one so closely linked with Maharaja Ranjitsinhji — 
\vise ruler, magnammous friend and foe ; a great Pnnee and a great 
gentleman. 
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GWALIOR 

PREMIES MARATHA STATE 

I 

Erom Bombay, soudiward to Poona, nms a tract of mountain 
coimtry as rugged and impressive as any in India — the Westem 
Ghauts ; a region less familiar to globe-tranderers than the hills 
and laies of Rajputana or the Himalayan splendours of Eashmir, 
Its herce hills were reckoned inaccessible, before the wonders of 
modem engineeiing banished the word. Ivow an electric train 
climbs the lidge, revealing at every turn a wider and wilder pano- 
rama of naked ranges hung out from the tableland of the Deccan : 
of^peak and crag and castellated sumniit, like basnons of some 
ruined fortress ; twisted crest-line and stratrghntr sours gashed 
into gulues, where torrents foam in the monsoon : a fit eountiy 
to breed one of India's iinest Sghdng races. 

Tlie hlaliarastras, or hlaratlias, were originally a hard-working 
peasant folk trained to arms by hlogul r^crs of the Deccan. 
Under Akbar the Great they lived in oomparative peace; but 
with tire decline of a great dynasty, the fanancal hloslem spirit 
flared up again. Persecution, forcible conversion and the wanton 
destruction of Hindu temples evoked a resurgence of the hlaraiha 
spirit, inspired and led by tire famous Bhivap — ^a robber baron, 
from tire Ghauts near Poona Fine soldier gaalities, a spirit of 
independence and a dynamic peisonalirt proclaimed Km the bom 
leader, apt to emerge unheralded at some cmcial hour. As 
chanrpion of de.secrared Hindu temples and gods, he drew all 
men after Mm, and soon became a teirorto the country round. 

Dike most great men, he left no comparable suceessor ; but to 
tKs day he is worshipped by all true hlararli.as as their supreme 
hero. 

In rifty years, tire narional impulcc he av.riccned estabhshed 
hlaratha dominion cast, west and north Their armies of Isght 
horse swept over India like a swum of locusts, cjirnrng .dl before 
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them. They subdued even the Rjyputs ; pushed on as far as 
Delhi ; and for a time, occupied the Punjab. Only the genius 
of Asaf Jah — ancestor to the Nizam of Hyderabad — ^prevented 
them from engulfing tlic whole of southern India ; while the 
Moslem adventurer, Hyder Ali, kept Mysore out of their clutches, 
till he himself was conquered by the rising power of British arms 
in alliance with Hyderabad 

Then tlic stage was set for a trial of strength between Great 
Britain and the Pirate Princes of Central India, who, by that time, 
had annexed, or laid under contribution, nearly half the country. 
Clearly there could be no settled peace in the land if their power 
were allowed to prevail. 

In the years of clash and counter-clash that followed, three 
Maratlia generals distinguished themselves as more than soldiers. 
Men of unusual character and ability, they secured fiefs from 
conquered lands and became founders of three Central Indian 
States — Gwalior, Baroda, Indore Greatest of these was Madhava 
Sindliia, who founded the house of Gwalior A born leader, 
statesman and soldier, his whole life was a battle ; and he stands 
out against that stormy background as one of the most remarkable 
men that India has produced : one who dreamed of an Empire 
under Maratha rule. Boldly he attacked tlie Moguls, the Nizam, 
the Portuguese ; but he lost the Gv^hor fortress ; and everywhere 
he found the road to Empire barred by Warren Hastings, and the 
whole disciplined might of the British Army 

Thus the tivo ablest men m the land confronted each other 
with equal resolve, if not ivitli equal means, to compass victory. 
The contest was hard and long. Four times the Maratha hosts 
were defeated by the British and tlieir allies Four times they 
returned to the fray Only the militar^'^ genius of Wellesley and 
Lake saved India from wholesale Maratha dominion ; but not 
until i8i8 was that powerful confederacy broken up, to the rehef 
of lands they had conquered wuthout attempting to rule, and of 
many great neighbouring States as well. But although tlieir 
power was reduced, their grandiose plan frustrated, the Marathas 
remain one of the strongest groups of Indian Princes, a race whose 
prowess and fighting quahties brought the Hindus very near to 
regaining the lordship of India 

But our present concern is -with the founder of Gwalior, 
Madhava Rao, whose imuncible personalitj'- triumphed over 
defeat and tlie aftermath of treaties Like liis famous rival, 
Warren Hastmgs, he loomed greater in adversity than in success : 
and out of that long enmity sprang a friendship with the British 
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honourable to both races. For close on a centiii3% the honse of 
Grralior has been second to none in devotion to the Crorm. But 
it remained for the father of the present Prince to give the State 
a second hladhava Rao — ^aptly so named ; for in character and 
capacity he came nearest to the founder of his line. 

At ten years old he entered into his heritage : and the promising 
boy grew into a remarkable man. At eighteen he mas invested 
mith full ruling powers that gave ample scope for his immense 
energjT and versatilit}^ of mind. He lost no time in mastering 
every detail of statecraft, that he might lift Gwalior towards 
modem standards and create an army worthy to do battle for 
the British Raj. 

In both respects, he achieved his end through the double gifts 
of personality and ■\dsion. 'Whatever he expected of his oiBcials, he 
set the example himself. To his people he was the embodiment of 
sympathetic interest, personal authority and untiring zeal. Under 
his rule Gwalior became one of the most ably administered States 
in all India; and he himself pla3’'ed a fine part in the Great Y ar. 

Thicksetand below middle height, there was little in his aspect 
to suggest unusual Htality of mind and body except the eager, 
interested e3'es, quick to assess the ^'alue of men and things. In 
dealing with his subjects, he was as regally Eastern as any Raja of 
to-day is permitted to be ; but, for all his ropes of pearls and robes 
of state, his nund — ^with its prankish vein of humour — was as 
modem as that of any Oxford imdergraduate. He abhorred ‘ long 
faces and never seemed to outgrow an almost schoolboy relish 
for practical jokes. He would even inflict them on his mother, 
whom he worshipped ; and at times they were extremely anno3mg. 

Later he adopted ‘ April Fools^ Da3’’ \ which became almost 
an imoificial State holiday. Not even distinguished guests were 
immime from his derices ; and bliss Fitzro3’^ tells us of her own 
experience on one such occasion : how tire ladies were treated to a 
brackish concoction for earty tea ; how the men, returning hot and 
thirsty from their morning ride, calling for lemon squash, were 
seix'ed with iced bubbling glasses of Eno^s Fruit Salt 1 '^eir 
poached eggs were 3*ellow stones, their matches duds, their a^r- 
ettes harmlessh' exploded ; in the sandwiches, for the shooting 
part3% pink flannel masqueraded as ham; and at bridge, after 
dinner, their pencil points proved to be made of india-rubber. 

‘ The Maharaja’s chuckle she adds, * rested lihe a benediction on 
the distracted compan}* ; but he was himself caught at last, by 
some irreverent trap prepared in his bed b}’ A.D.C.s driven to 
retaliation ’ ^ 

* YTOnne Filzroy, Corals and Ccr-ps Jn Irdxc 
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' I must liavc my joke,’ he would excuse himself to tlie sedately 
minded. ‘ A little play is desirable in those who would not be 
guilty of stupidity ’ : and there lies a deeper truth in tliat simple 
statement than he himself may have recognised. 

Never was Sindhia guilty of stupidity ; and, as a host, his 
vitality and love of laughter made him exceptionally popular with 
English guests. None was readier than he to discard formalities ; 
to become simply tlicir friend and fellow sportsman Only those 
who knew him well and worked witli him could gauge the rare 
qualities of his mind and character, ‘ his mental breadth, capacity 
and variety, hardly to be matched even in England Innately a 
ruler, he was also a sound financier and practical philanthropist, a 
tireless w^orker, an experienced soldier and fine sportsman. He 
never went the way that young royal India was once prone to go, 
lavishing money in the pleasure haunts of Simla or Pans He 
preferred to work for and among his own people. 

His mastery of detail matched his energy and zest. Owning 
many hundred miles of railway and a garage filled with cars of 
every design, he could himself drive anyone of them or any railway 
engine He could break up the works of car or engine and put 
them together again witli the skill of a practised engineer He was 
his own Prime Minister and Commander-in- Chief, devoting him- 
self especially to the Army, which — ^m spite of ox and elephant 
batteries — ^he welded into the strongest and best-disciphned force 
of any Indian State, with the possible exception of Kashmir. To 
his energy and capacity there seemed no limit set. 

It is, beyond question, a sign of good hope for India’s future 
that, in such distinguished Prmces as Gwalior and Bikanir, Mysore, 
Kolhapur and Bhopal, the graft of Western trainmg and ways of 
thought has not — as often — ^robbed the kingly Eastern stock of its 
racial virility and intelligence ; qualities that have left indelible 
marks on the history of that great land 

The State itself covers more than twenty-five thousand square 
miles of rocky plain, watered by the nver Jumna, and rising in the 
West to a range of forest-mantled hills, the home of mediaeval 
barons who lived for fighting and plunder, like the reivers of old 
Scotland 

Its chief glory, tlie famous rock fortress of Gwalior, rises 
abruptly from the plain , a mass of yellow sandstone, nearly two 
nailes long, fit pedestal for the fort and Palace that seem almost to 
grow out of the hill into which they are built. Its heroic record of 
siege after siege, of stubborn resistance to the mvader, is worthy of 
s race that claims Rajput blood in its veins. The pride of Gwahor, 

^ of Udaipur, aptly centres m its rock-enthroned fortress that 
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looms majesidc above the comparativeJv modevo citv at its base, 

Ivorthvrard, jagged cHSs, quarried ibr cetiniries, threat eninrlT 
overliaug the oia totvn. Easttvard, the sumiaiT is cromned hr tl'e 
fort tmd the superb Palace built for Raja ]\lau Singh, vith its 
facade of three-huudred-foot battlements, tall towers, carved 
balconies and fretted domes ; a marvel of architectural inspiratiea 
and craft, almost equal to tliat vrorb of demi-gods at Jbdhpiir, 
Above the Dondha gate there sdll remain prison cells t^t cDidu 
terrible tales unfold ; and the Ml itself is crammed with anrieDi 
temples, honevcombed with caves and cells — a sinister foundation 
for so much grandeur; but that is India. This formidable 
fort, * pearl on the necldace of tire castles of Hind \ has in fact 
been taien and retaken many times over from the dawn of hist-oiv : 
held in turn by Rajput, Afglian, hloguls and finally by the British. 
After holding it for a year, tiiey restored it to Sindhia, who is not 
likely’' to lose again that pearl more 'valuable tlian even the costliest 
amonghis crown jewels. 

It -was in 1905 that he enjoyed to the full one of the most 
memorable events of his reign — a 'dsit from tlie heir to England's 
throne, Prince George (afterwards King George accompanied 
by Princess hfaiy ; the £rst Royal tour since King Edward's visit 
thirty years before. It was also the first time that a Royal Princess 
had come to India : an irmovation that proved as successful as it 
'was courageous 

Thirtj’' years earlier the public appearance of a woman at Bar- 
bars and other functions Avould have seriously perturbed many 
Indians of high standing, especially in those States where purdah 
was strictly observed. Even at this later day there had bpn 
official qurims as to the -wisdom of running counter to India s 
traditional custom hlany might object to seeing a v-oman set 
aloft on the State elephant — ^immemDrial throne of kings. 

But the Prince and Princess — with characteristic faidi in the 
good feeling of India — had decided to take tiie risk ; and, long 
before the tour ended, their faith was justif ed beyond tlie most 
sanguine hopes, by India's entlmsiastic greeting to Englmd s loved 
Princess. Her sympathy, her patently sincere interest in the lives 
and personalities of India's vomen, moved them at first to an 
almost surprised regard The success of her purdah parties, her 
desire to get in touch with her guests, as women like hei^f, 
charmed away tlieir nararal shyness and won all hearts. For 
them tlie fact of her rovaltv was bur a refected lustre. It -was she, 
herself, who dispelled 'aH lurking prejudices, and produced every- 
where a complete change of attitude that amounted to a person.i. 
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triumph An old Chief, full of years and honours, spoke for 
thousands when he said, ‘ We loved the great Queen for her great- 
ness and justice. But in your Princess we have most of all loved 
her love for us.’ And her English subjects could, from their 
hearts, affirm his words. 

So that favoured Royal pair came to Gwalior through a various 
yet curiously monotonous India, beflagged and cheenng, as even 
tlie East can cheer when kings pass by ; an India zealously dis- 
figured by stock decorations and trite sentiments repeated ad 
nauseam,^ crude flags and strips of bunting, aptly described as ‘ a 
pertinacity in disfigurement scarcely credible m anything so well 
meant 

And through all the blaze of pageantry resounded the mter- 
mittent thunder of guns and more guns, and agam gims : a 
monotonous yet stirnng tribute to royalty. Thirty-one guns for 
greeting ; thirty-one on landing , thirty-one boom-booming 
everyivhere, on arrival and departure, with an added trifle of 
twenty-one or less for their princely hosts, according to status 

Everywhere, also, tliere was dust unlimited, from the Khyber 
to Central India , for a devastating drought was on the land 
Yet water — ^tliough crops withered and catde pined for it — ^was 
splashed over miles and miles of unresponsive roadway by the, 
patient, perpetual bhistt, human water-carrier of India, im- 
mortalised by Kiplmg’s Gtmga Dm Picture Gunga Dm, with 
scores of his kind, ineffectually laying the dust for royalty , his 
glistemng brown body and dingy loin-cloth, the familiar wet 
goatskin slung across his back, his forward stoop and skilled turn 
of the wrist tliat sends fan after fan of water across the sun-smitten 
highway Over and over, witliout ceasing, those mtissaks ^ were 
emptied and replenished. Because it was an order, men who had 
seen the torments of ‘ tlie great thirst ’ must squander, on desert 
dust, veritable water of life 

When the Royal pair went by tram, scores of galloping horses 
guarded the track • and at night sentinels were placed on either 
side of the line , flaming torches held aloft by rigid bronze 
figures, white-robed with enmson turbans , each erect and motion- 
less m his oivn circle of light against the limitless dark of desert 
and star-powdered sky. 

In Gwalior State, long beforehand, preparations for the event 
had overshadowed all else The young Maharaja had orgamsed 
and supervised every detail of every function m his elaborate 
programme, that could not qmte escape the monotony of any 
Royal tour ; but his welcome to England’s Prince and Princess 

* Goatskins 


H 
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provided a pageant of Eastern splendour and glamour too ofieo 
lacking in the modem Indian scene. ^No mere motor cam, but a 
solid phalanx of elephants^ bearing golden hovrdahs, avraited tie 
Royal guests ; thirty dazzling monsters, in Mi panoply of gold, 
embroidered velvet and trappings, thdr solemn faces masked vdth 
paint and silken fringes, Sanked by immense earring, each a man's 
full burden, Erom their gold-rvo^v/r ^ necklaces hung silver gilt 
bells that tinkled, soft and clear, when they moved ; and thrir 
huge feet were burdened with heavy gold anklets Sixty wicked 
litde eyes twinkled through paint and fringe, as if elephantine 
wisdom were privatelj amused at the childish folly of man. 

It was on the backs of those untiring monsters that the Royal 
guests mainly lived through the crowded days that followed: 
elephants guarding their routes, saluting and trumpeting on 
parade ; elephants joggling them into the jungle and treading 
out wounded tigers ; elephants lifting them up the steep lody 
face of the fort : an experience they were not lilidj to forget. 
There were also Great Occasions when Western eyes took their 
SU of colour and glitter and sparkle of gems : the tireless hlaha- 
raja being mainly concerned for the smooth working-out of his 
programme : driving oS alone in his car to meet new-comeis ; 
leading his own cavalry on parade ; presenting his own Chiefe 
at the Roval Durbar — a great gathering of nobles to meet the son 
of their King-Emperor, 

Gwalior's fine, Italianate Durbar Hall, with orange and v'ellow 
hangings, fitly framed their many-coloured magnificence; em- 
broidered coats of every shade from purple to Same-colour and 
rose pink, steel cufis f^ged with gold ; and for headgear the 
small brick-red hlaiatha turban Above them on a dais, the 
hlaharaja sat resplendent, in cloth of gold and state jewels, 
collars and ropes of pearls ; and beside Hm the bearded young 
English Prince in his simple dark uniform and Rov^ decorations. 
The vast hall, in its panoply of colour, throbbed with the strange 
mutter of tomtoms, a blurred accompaniment to the high nasal 
v'oice of a girl singing, 

Dong and solenm were the formalities ; estem eyes almo.st 
surfeited with splendour. Prince George himself, the focal^poiUt 
of homage, would no doubt have preferred a^ smoke and dnnx m 
a comfortable armchair, an informal talk with this most iruorm'= 
of hlaharaias. But traditional functions held tire field ; a 
parade of State army, a banquet in the pillared^ hall hung wau 
arms and silks and spears ; plates and dishes oi pure gold , a 
dinner worthy of any famous Londoir restaurant, in a setting s-u 

’ An Indian '^orerei^ 
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as only India could produce in these levelling days. 

And when at last the table was cleared, the glasses set for 
dessert, there appeared at one end a small silver tram run by 
electricity, the model engine followed by seven silver trucks 
containing port, liqueurs, brandy, cigars and cigarettes, nuts, 
chocolates and fancy sweets. A pressed button set the train in 
motion, each guest helping himself as it passed Lift out the 
silver lining of a truck — and tlie tram stopped automatically. 
Replace the lining — and on it went . the kind of engaging toy 
one could only find m tlie palace of an Indian Prince. 

Kut all the splendours of Durbar and banquet were eclipsed 
by tlie experience of ascending the rock-fortress on elephants, 
and tlie many wonders that the ascent revealed 

At every turn a wider scene of hill and desert unfolded itself, 
as they passed m stately procession through a sequence of massive 
gateways arched and towered Gate of the Cloud-Capped Fort ; 
Gate of Ganesh — ^the elephant-headed god — presiding deity of the 
rock ; the Lakshman Gate and the high Hdwa Darzuaza — Gate of 
All the Winds Beyond the last of these, the famous palace of 
Man Singh reared its grey stone walls, beautified by tiles of blue 
and green and gold, exquisitely enamelled with flights of Brahmmy 
geese Impossible for pencil or camera to convey the mediaeval 
atmosphere, the mingled beauty and power and digmty of Gwalior 
fort a very Gibraltar of the desert 

There were great days also for Prmce George m the jungle, 
after tiger and lesser trophies, mainly on elephants who could 
tread the thickest jungle in darkness and track wounded tigers 
by their own unerring instinct 

Later, it was Princess Mary who had her personal triumph at 
the Chnstmas party for close on fifty English and Indian children : 
a real Christmas Tree, decorations and crackers and surprise 
parcels for all Seeing that their programme would bring them 
to Gwalior for Christmas, she had planned the whole affair in 
advance, had brought out from England all the decorations and 
dehghts, including fifty presents chosen by her own children. 
And the happy idea proved an unqualified success, once she had 
dispelled the shyness of her little Indian guests, to whom she was 
giving the surprise of their young lives. 

In a lofty room hung wth chandeliers the Tree stood resplen- 
dent ■ candles and coloured balls and a glittering star on its top- 
most tNMg, mystenous parcels piled under its boughs These were 
presented by a realistic Santa Claus in scarlet cap and snow-flakes 
and long beard ; whilst the children clung nervously together in 
groups, looking like dressed-up dolls, in their gaily-coloured silks 
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and velvets and jewels, with pillbox caps and stiff httle coats of 
gold brocade, their round eyes fixed on the Princess in mingled 
curiosity and awe. 

The five English children clustered round her when sbe 
plucked a cracker from the tree and pulled it ^vith one of them. 
Another and another flashed and cracked. Paper caps and toys 
appeared as if by magic The small Indians looking on. startled 
and wide-eyed, were seized with sudden excitement. The}', too, 
must pull crackers and have paper caps. Shyness gave place to a 
wild stampede, a general assault on the Tree. YTen the boys 
were getting the best of it, small girls were lifted on grotvn-up 
shoulders to give them a chance of snatching at treasures out of 
reach. Even the shyest joined in the fuiy^ Boys began raiding 
unfairly favoured girls ; and one small creature mtelligently kept 
very near the Princess, to whom she confided all her treasures for 
safety. 

At last excitement subsided. Reluctantly, they were all 
removed from that hall of delight. Trooping up the wide stair- 
case, they turned again and again to look back at the dishevelled 
Tree that had given them probably the most exciting hour they 
had ever known. 

On Sindhia himself that gracious and genuinely interested pair 
left a lastmg impression that not only deepened his devotion as an 
ally, but captured the heart of the man 

Richly endowed as to heritage and personality', he sdll lacked 
the one thing needful — a son to follow him As an orthodox 
Hindu he had married early, a bride of his mother’s choosing. But 
no child had come to them ; and the ymung hlaliarani — saddened 
by that unkindest blow to an Indian wife — must accept the man s 
right to choose another bride. This time the choice ^vas to be 
entirely his own. 

Spending the season in London, he met and feel deeply in love 
with the Princess Indira Raja, only daughter of his friend the 
Alaharaja Gaekwar of Baroda — a beautiful girl of twenty', irresist- 
ibly' attractive to men. Her father, a Prince witli modem ideas, 
had refused to let the orthodox marriage-makers decide her 
destiny'. She must think for herself, choose for herself, in a matter 
so vital to a woman’s happiness. So their pearl of a girl had been 
educated first at a college in Baroda, then at a ‘ finishing ’ school m 
Eastbourne. Later on she had appeared with them in London 
society* and travelled round the world. Outside India, 
mother and daughter discarded the restrictions of purdah ; and 
Princess Indira’s early' love affairs had been left more or less in her 
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own hands, her parents accepting the risk that all freedom m- 
volvcs. But when the Maharaja of Gwalior fell a victim to her 
charms, they could not conceal their urgent wish for so bnlliant 
an alliance lDet^veen tlie two leading Maratha kingdoms. It was 
natural, in such a case, tliat they should be readier than she to over- 
look the fifteen years’ disparity in age and the domestic drawbacks 
involved. The Princess, a modem-minded, lugh-spinted girl, 
would have to take her place m the Palace household as second wife. 
She would have to revere and obey an ortliodox mother-m-law, to 
accept all the complex conventions of Hmdu home life, mcludmg 
the strictest purddi — she, who had freely enjoyed the society of 
men and must have realised fully her own powers of attraction. 
And Sindhia himself, for all lus informal ways, was pure Hmdu in 
imquestioned worship of his mother, whose word must be law to 
the household. 

So dire a prospect of retrogression justified Indira’s reluctance 
to accept her ardent lover ; but in the end she assented as a matter 
of duty to her parents. Shutting her eyes to the future, she took 
her fill of the brilliant present the stir of interest among their 
London friends, tlie choosing of lovely garments and fine linen ; 
the garden party he gave at Ranelagh in her honour ; and a young 
girl’s naturd pleasure in the homage of a lover completely sub- 
jugated by her charm 

For six months all went well to outward seemmg, the princely 
suitor secure m his hope of the love-mamage he so desired ; but 
those who knew the Princess mtimately felt far from certam of the 
wedding fixed for late January 1912 To discemmg eyes it was 
evident that she still shrank from a marnage that involved strict 
purdah and the role of dutiful daughter-in-law ; a mamage of one- 
sided devotion. No more dancmg , no more ndes across country 
in tailored breeches and skirted coat ; and she as fine a nder as any 
Insh girl But one great coming event in December promised 
her chafed spirit a taste of festivity and freedom , an experience 
that was to prove the tuming-pomt in her life. 

That Royal event brought most of India and much of England 
to Delhi for the great Coronation Durbar of 1911, when the former 
Prince and Princess came back as newly-crowned Kmg and Queen, 
havmg seen enough in that earher visit to make India a living 
reahty to their nunds and hearts 

The Kmg-Emperor himself had chosen Delhi — ^not yet named 
as capital — ^for its poignant and glorious associations ; the royal 
city that, for nearly tliree thousand years, has witnessed the fate 
of empires. 

But the Dellu prepared for their welcome was by no means the 
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shabby old Civil Station where they had briefly stayed m 1905. 
From the most unpromising material on earth a transformation 
must be wrought that looked, on the face of it, impossible. True, 
the miracle had been worked once by Lord Curzon, in a white heat 
of creative energy. It could therefore be repeated, on a greater 
scale, to welcome the Royalties m person 

So the word went forth : and dungs happened 

Only those who saw them happen could have any conception of 
the unremittmg thought and forethought and labour, the immense 
cost involved in creating a mushroom city for 250,000 people, to 
say nothing of puttmg a new face on Delhi itself, too long neglected 
and fallen into decay. Roads must be widened and straightened ; 
unsightly buildings removed, dingy ones whitewashed till they 
hardly knew themselves And beyond the sandstone walls that 
city of tents, elaborate past belief, must be conjured out of an 
undrained swamp, flooded every year by the river Jumna, and 
frequented by garrisons of officers m pursuit of duck or snipe. 

All must be prepared, designed and achieved in the space of 
eleven months that included one of Dellu’s most malignant hot 
weathers and an unusual failure of the monsoon. Hindrances 
were legion ; distractions only known to the men who wrestled 
■with them. Important cargoes were wrecked ; the whole main 
encampment was flooded by torrents of belated rain, and part of 
the railway washed away : gorgeous pavilions set up in the Fort 
were 'completely destroyed by fire, less than a week before the 
event. Yet all was repaired, every detail punctually completed, 
thanks to the zest and skill of a few tireless Bntish officers witli 
their ventable army of coolies and all the resources of the land. 

Eleven months of labour — of money dispersed hke water — and 
all for one short \veek But that week w'as crowded with colour 
and movement and music — ^massed bands a hundred and fifty 
strong ; East and West met together in a fervour of loyal enthusi- 
asm, not merely for their Imperial Majesties, but for the widely 
loved man and woman, retunung in triumph to the land where they 
had won all hearts only six years before ‘ Never ’ — ^it has been 
said — ‘ was welcome more magnificent given by a people to its 
King : never a greeting more sincere and cordial on botli sides 

And in that mushroom city — twenty-eight square miles of 
canvas — there were State camps for every Indian ruler of note ; 
each camp complete with roads, arched gateways, lamp-posts, pot- 
plant gardens and flags of many colours : at night a fair)’’ scene, 
outlined by electric bulbs 

Here was a majestic setting for scores of human tragedies and 
comedies, for the petty jealousies and scandals that flounsh like 
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weeds in social and official British India. And here, in this 
crowded hour of ceremonial and festivity, the romance of Maharaja 
Sindhia suifered a set-back unlooked for by all, perhaps even by 
the Prmcess herself. 

OuhA-ardly resigned, inwardly rebellious, her fretted spirit 
found relief in the prevailing gaiety and the compamonship of 
three Cooch Behar Pnncesses, former school friends at East- 
bourne ; lively modern girls with whom she had interests in 
common. Her parents, fearing their influence, had bidden her 
keep away from the Cooch Behar camp ; but the attraction 
proved too strong. For tliere she met not only her school friends 
but their brother, heir to the throne of Cooch Behar They danced 
together again and again. The spell of mstantaneous attraction 
was upon them. He would many no other girl, nor she any other 
man , and yet — there loomed, beyond the bnght circle of their 
rapture, her imminent wedding, her duty to the parents, who 
would back Sindhia through thick and thm. 

Here came the pull between two sides of her heart , a call for 
independent action. Without a word to her parents, before their 
special tram left Delhi, she posted a letter to the Prince breakmg off 
the engagement. 

But between Hindu royalties the affair was not so simple as 
that. The coming marriage was more than a personal affair It 
was an alliance between the leading Maratha Pnnce and the 
premier Hindu Princess of India . — Hindu still m name, though 
Western education, as so often happens, had robbed her of one 
faith \vithout giving her another 

A telegram from Sindhia to her father — ‘ What does the 
Prmcess mean ? ’ — brought the love-smitten girl up against the 
rock of parental authonty. It was the prelude to months of 
strain and stress, of open antagonism between her and her devoted 
yet disapproving parents, of alternations between hope and 
despair for her betrothed, who, from the Hindu standpoint, was 
virtually her husband The marriage was not cancelled ; it was 
deferred But the heart, like the tongue, ‘ can no man tame ’. 
And the Prince, for all his orthodox Hinduism, wanted more than 
a mere obedient vnfe to be the mother of his son 

When the driven Princess at last told him frankly that she 
would marry him to please her parents, though she could not 
pretend to love him, he sent answer — deeply wounded in pride 
and heart — ^that on such terms he would not accept her. He had 
taken one orthodox wife He wanted not only herself but her 
love ; and that, \vith the best -mil on earth, she could not give 
him to order. 
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It was a cruel position for a high-spirited girl, resolved to 
make a stand for freedom to shape her owm life . but the record 
of her struggle belongs to the story of Baroda, Smdhia himself 
— ^resolute, even in discouragement — could only beg his enchanting 
Prmcess to think again : and it was not till August that he received 
the final blow — ^his rmg, his presents and her definite refusal, 
talang the full blame on herself, since her parents had always 
favoured the match Even so, he could not at once give up his 
secret hope that b)’’ some means his dreams might yet come true. 

Months passed , hope wilted ; and in the summer of 1913 it 
was killed outright by an announcement in The Times that a 
marriage was about to take place betu’een Prince Jitendra, Maharaj 
Kumar of Cooch Behar, and the Princess Indira of Baroda. 

\Vhether or no he could bamsh her image from his heart, he 
could no longer defer his obvious duty — to take another Mfe who 
might give him a son. The professional mamage-makers had 
long been on the alert ; and between them a suitable bnde was 
found Withm the year she presented the Prince with a girl child 
in place of the desired heir to the throne. 

Disappointed he must have been ; but profound reverence for 
his mother and the memory’’ of his lost love, evoked the surprismg 
decree that his new-born daughter should be acclaimed and feted, 
m every way, as if she were a boy. By way of added lustre he 
chnstened her ‘ IMaiy- ’ — a personal tribute to the First Lady of 
England, whom he had entertained as Princess and saluted as 
Queen. 

A year later came the long-awaited son : and although ‘ Mary ’ 
had in a measure stolen his birthright, he was welcomed as Raj 
Kumar and given the ro3’’al name of George, thus completing a 
princely tnbute as unique as it was sincere. 

Both children were bom when the Great War, at its worst, 
was demanding from England and her Empire the utmost they 
could give. The war record of Gwalior — most renowned among 
Maratha fighting clans — ^was second to none. His ovti personal 
gifts amounted to nearly forty lakhs of rupees : and his practical 
good feeling showed itself, in countless ways . free feeding for all 
passing troops, British and Indian ; his own State Guest House 
resen'ed for British officers or tlieir \wves who might need it 
This last was praised by Lord Hardingc as * the kindest act of any 
Indian Prince ; one that deeply touched tlic hearts of all con- 
cerned ’. His restless energy at that time was abnormal. Though 
incipient disease prevented him from offering personal sen ice, 
sheer wtality kept him going ; so that he seemed almost lus old 
self again at twenty, dashing round and getting things done. And 
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tlic years that followed heightened his reputation as a man and a 
Ruler. Recognised by all as one of the ablest and most powerful 
of Indian Princes, he remained in himself, completely unassuming, 
a generous loyal friend, unshakably devoted to tlie British Crown 
Yet this fortune-favoured Prince \vho lost his heart’s desire, 
lost also the satisfaction of seeing his son grow to manliood. Cut 
off in early middle age, he bequeatlied to that son a heritage 
greatly enhanced ; left also an explicit decree m his will that the 
boy should be educated m Gw^alior by carefully chosen British 
officers. . He had given much thought to tlie vexed question of 
Eastern or Western training ; and he deemed it better, in every 
w^ay, that the heir to an Indian throne should be trained for king- 
ship among his own people. He saw it as a fact worth noting that 
many of India’s wsest rulers had been so trained, mcluding the 
father of his owm adored Prmcess 

For the years of minority he appointed a Regency Council of 
distinguished State officers a council in which Hindus, Moslems 
and Marathas w^orked together under their President, the Junior 
Maharam, mother of George Jivaji . a council handicapped, m a 
measure, by his owm peculiar success 

During his last years of life diabetes reduced him physically 
to a shadow of his former self ; yet, to the last, he remained the 
liveliest, most vibrant of men ; suffering hardships gladly, though 
his mental grasp and quick temper made it less easy for him to 
suffer fools gladly. At one time he could be relentless , at another 
overflowmg with tenderness and emotion , at all times a magnetic 
personality hard to resist Most of his faihngs were due to a 
certain lack of moral elasticity. Angular and enigmatic, his 
strong prejudices and stubborn belief in Ins own point of view 
made him, m later life, over-emphatic and impatient of contra- 
diction Taken all round he was a curious mixture of mental 
breadth and narrowness, of shrewdness and surprising simplicity, 
of hard elements mingled %vith tenderness ; rigidly stem in public 
relations, kindly in all private ones ; in every way a singularly 
original if composite personality. With truth it may be said that 
for every one man who understood him, there were ten who did not ; 
yet, for every one who did not like Inm, there were twenty who 
did So ingrained w'as Ins personal magnetism that he compelled 
affection even from those who criticised him ; yet he failed to 
wm the one woman who captured his heart 

No saint himself, he expected no high standards from the 
world at large ; and, in spite of a deep, religious faith, he shrewdly 
asserted that ‘ nothing is so firmly believed in as what we least 
know ’. The one sin he could not forgive was disloyalty. Above 
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everything, a man must be ‘ true to salt ’ , a creed he lived up to 
in great things and small. He would have liked nothing better 
than to be remembered — and he surely will be — as a * damned 
good fellow To the end he believed in the divine right of 
kings, which did not imply a divine right to indulge in irrespons- 
ible government. An autocrat who exercised his own authority 
through Ministers and a Council, he frankly detested the and 
plane of democracy, ‘ where every molehill is a mountain and 
every thistle a tree 

There is no tendency, in Gwalior, towards any form of popular 
government — ‘ a will-o’-the-wisp that India is blindly pursuing 
The masterful spirit of Sindhia still pervades the State he so ably 
ruled and served ; and to his son he has passed on a large measure 
of his own ability and foresight, his taste for supervising every 
detail of State business. The young Prince — a godson of King 
George the Fifth — is as keenly addicted to sport and games as 
any English boy, and was as little inclined to take over too soon 
his active State responsibilities. But having entered into his 
kingdom, he has proved himself very mueh his father’s son. 

Wrapped up in the welfare of Gwalior, he is immensely 
popular with his people, though they accept his reforms rather 
because he is their Maharaj, than because they set any store by 
that doubtful blessing, the vote, or by new-fangled designs for 
improving their social, economic and physical, conditions of life 
Preferring to live as their fathers lived, they are bewildered rather 
than enchanted by schemes for ‘ rural uplift ’ on which he^ pro- 
poses to spend some ten million rupees. His own light railway 
covers 250 miles Motor buses run everyivhcre, hindered only 
by the perpetual bullock-cart, overloaded with every conceivable 
item, animal, vegetable and human, liberally powdered with dust ; 
past and present rubbing elbows, as they do all over India and the 
East. 

The young Prince himself is very much of the present 
Though his wife was chosen for him, in approved Hindu fashion, 
he knew her personally and had more contact with her before 
marriage than custom normally allows. She and the dowager 
Maharani, his mother, though not publicly^ discarding purdah, 
can and do receive friends in their charming club-house and 
gardens. Here they give parties for tennis, badminton and 
bndge, like any free-fanng wives of the West ; both perfectly 
mannered, both intelligently interested in the strange vorld out- 
side their charmed enclosure Only at tim^ tlicy lament their 
difficulty in persuading the young Maharaja to take sufficient 
care of himself. 
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His own chief care is for the State His whole interest centred 
in Gwalior, he cares little for the turmoil of modern Indian 
politics ; but he is luckj’’ in possessing a friend and neighbour 
many years older than himself — tlie hlaharaj Rana of Dhdlpur, 
a man of subtle intellect and a philosophic turn of mind. The 
frequent and friendly intercourse between them must tend to 
enlarge the vision of young Smdhia, who promises to be m every 
way wortliy of his fine heritage. He will do well if he can preserve 
undimmed the brightest features m the rule of Gwahor’s ‘ Madho 
Maharaj *. 



BARODA: 

THE ROYAL SAGE 


I 

In the clear gold of an early autumn morning, bugles heralding 
the dawn, Baroda’s Raj Mahal — ^Palace of the King — ^has an 
almost fairy-tale aspect ; the risen sun, gilding its domes and 
towers, the pools of purple shadow, under its many arches ; the 
whole elaborate fa9ade mirrored in a circular tank, where swans, 
black and white, sail among reflections with their lordly air of 
owning the waters they deign to adorn One tali Itahanate tower, 
bitten out of the blue, ser%'es as a landmark for miles around. 

The Palace itself, Lakshmi Vilas — Abode of Wealth — ^has 
neither the dream-beauty of Udaipur nor the heroic associations 
of Jodhpur and Bikanir Its chief claim to interest hes in its 
long association wath two distmguished personah’ties : the late 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekivar, and his Maharani, proud and 
beautiful . a woman of character, courage and intellect, ‘ most 
simply and with utmost assurance — a Queen 

From the great centre portico, steps lead into a vast hall 
ringed with a gallery of carved cedarwood and paved with green 
marble, only to be found in Baroda. From a second hall, four 
hfe-hke stuffed tigers glare at all comers, and the walls are hung 
with trophies of shikar. Beyond the marble staircase, an incon- 
gruous lift ascends to higher storeys where each member of the 
family has his or her suite of rooms. The central block — drawing- 
room, hbrary and Durbar Hall — ^was occupied by the Maharaja ; 
the Maharam’s side of the Palace havmg its ovm entry , reception 
and private rooms. 

The Maharaja, Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar III, Sena Khas IChel, 
Samsher Bahddur, Farzand-i-IChas-i-Dowlat-i-Inglisliia, G.C SI., 
G C.I.E., was, in early middle age, a shortish thickset inan ; his 
fine eyes and ^oughtful face index to a mind at once philosophic 
and practical ; a mind that mellowed and broadened with age. 
From earliest days the State was his watchword. Later, that 
nilmg passion became his master. Travel where he would, his 
mind was always seeking for new ways to improve and enrich me 
lives of his people. And his interest, his influence, reached far 
beyond Baroda Everywhere, unceasingly, he worked for better 
understanding and co-operation between the two conflicting 
creeds — Hindu and Moslem — whose age-old feuds have caused 
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more friction and bloodshed throughout India than almost any 
other factor in her troubled history 

His taste for simple living, economy and hard work was a 
heritage from his yeoman stock. For this Prince was not born 
royal. He was adopted, like many of his Order. When his 
predecessor was deposed for flagrant misrule, records were 
searched for a boy of Gaekwar lineage • Gaekwar being the 
Baroda family name, not a title, as is commonly supposed. One 
might as reasonably call Napoleon the Buonaparte of France as 
call Sir Sayaji Rao ‘ the Gaekwar of Baroda ’ 

The needful kinship was discovered in a yeoman family of 
three brothers ; and the dowager Maharani, with unconscious 
discernment, chose ‘ the serious one ’ ; a boy of twelve, who little 
relished his transfer to the vast Palace. Missing his father and 
his simple home, he lived lonely among strangers who made 
much of him. 

At twelve years old he was practically illiterate ; but his eager- 
ness to learn was turned to good account by a Scottish tutor, Mr 
Elliot, ICS, whose inestimable services he repaid by a lifelong 
affection. These lonely years — ^that drove him in on himself — 
may have made him the finer man and ruler, canng less for 
pleasure and more for work than most of his kind ; though the 
purely pleasure-loving Maharaja is a rarity in these days 

At the age of seventeen he was formally installed , and after- 
wards married, by arrangement, to a delicate girl from South 
India, who lived only five years leaving the young Ruler with 
one son, who should have succeeded to the throne But he died 
early ; and it is his son who rules Baroda to-day. 

The Maharaja’s second wife, chosen from a Deccan noble 
family, was illiterate at fourteen ; but her mental capacity, like 
his own, tnumphed over all hindrances, so that eventually she 
became one of the most distinguished women of India Of her 
four children, three sons and one daughter, it was the girl, Indira 
Raja, who achieved distinction, with her blend of beauty, brains 
and character. Possessing all an Indian woman’s grace and 
rhythm of movement, her added intelligence and sparkling wit 
made her irresistibly attractive to men. Both she and her mother 
on their travels discarded purdah , and the girl very early 
developed a distinctive personality not always in accord^ wth the 
ideas and wishes of her parents. For modernised India is already 
bemg troubled by the clash bet\veen two generations that is a 
common-place of home life m the West 

In this connection, both mother and daughter owed much to 
their friendship with a young Enghshwoman of brains and char- 
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acter ; young enough to feel wtli the daughter, old enough to 
underetand the mother. Introduced by a friend to the Baroda 
fanul}'', it was her good hap to spend eight years wth them, as 
companion to tlie premier Maharani of Hindu India, then m tlie 
prime of early middle life. The delightful book that Miss 
Tottenham aften^'^ards ■v^Tote,* gives a virid impression of Her 
Highness m those days — a figure of gracious dignity and charm . 
the broad forehead irith its scarlet marriage-mark ; the finelv- 
pencilled eyebrows above dark eyes that could flash in scorn or 
melt to a liquid softness ; the smooth head veiled by a san of 
gold tissue ‘ that seemed to give the wearer a halo of apartness, 
accentuated by her queenly manners 

Attraction was mutual The tiro women soon became close 
and permanent friends. , 

The jMaharani’s trvo eldest sons were then mainly out of 
India : one at Han'ard University, the other at Chnst Church, 
Oxford The 5mungest, with his sister, Indira Raja, was still at 
home : a fine and stately home, dominated by tlie notable person- 
alities of husband and wife. 

The Maharaja himself, simple-hearted and serious-minded, 
had, from his youth, one urgent desire, ‘ to be a good Ruler and 
under nobody’s thumb ’. A good Ruler he proved beyond 
question ; lifting his scattered kingdom — impaired b}’’ half a 
century of bad government — ^from its nadir to its zenitli. At the 
time of Iris accession in 1875, the State was only just emerging 
from years of chaos Its finances were in hopeless disorder ; its 
highv'ays unsafe, its nobles unruty. There existed hardly a track 
that could be called a road ; State railways were unknovn. How- 
ever, the y^oung Ruler had been fortunate in tlie Indian hlinister 
appomted to remodel Baroda during liis seven years of minonty. 
Thus the foundations of a progressive State had been veil and 
truly laid by a man who frankly admired British works and ways 
But it is to the iMaharaja’s glory alone that he built so well on 
those foundations. 

He it was who inaugurated railways, hospitals, scliools and a 
first-rate water supply. Through wise expenditure, through per- 
sistence in well-doing and his own financial ability, he had by then 
become one of India’s wealthiest Princes 

Yet, in all personal ways, he remained abstemious to a degree ; 
drinking no vane, and wearing no jewels except on high occasions 
Such kingly items as his golden howdah and silver carnage, gol 
bedsteads, dinner sendees of gold and silver, must be rcckone 
as matters of course for any’’ Maharaja But in all his vast Palace, 

' Ihghncsscs of Hindottart. 
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wth Its regal appointments, he permitted neither extravagance 
nor VTistc. His spirit and his personal touch were all-pervadmg. 
He would lavisli mone}’^ only on public works, and on education, 
so that his subjects could in time become fitted to take part in 
their own government : a boon tlicy might or might not appreciate. 
Certainly not one in a thousand could comprehend his high aim 
and steadfast purpose. Human and ignorant, they took for 
granted all tliat he did to improve or enliven them. The spint 
that prompted him was simply not understood. These be the 
high lights and shadows of modem kingship m tlie East. 

From early days his wide-flung interests and pursuit of know- 
ledge induced an insatiable taste for travel that was shared to the 
full by liis beautiful and cultured wife Together they visited 
England, Europe, Japan, and — in 1906 — ^Amenca, where tiiey were 
right royally entertained. Very keenly they appreciated American 
vitality, directness and hospitable spirit The Maliaraja himself 
took an active interest in Western forms of education, his favourite 
study ; Avith tlie result that, later on, he sent his own son to 
Harvard University ; and on his return a successful hbrary scheme 
was started by an Amencan m Baroda 

His taste for readmg was Avide and varied : history , philosophy 
and comparative religions, with excursions into fiction and lighter 
themes It was a young English cleric — an Oxford friend of his 
second son — ^vho introduced him to Alice in Wondeiland, when 
Anna Karenina had proved rather heavy gomg. Success was 
immediate The Littie Man (as Ins adimrers called him) was 
charmed with that immortal phantasy. His o\vn rendermg of 
‘ Yoidre old, Father William ’ was— in Mr Weedon’s phrase— 

' worth going ten nules to hear ’. The Maharaja even cormnanded 
a translation of the book into Marathi , but there remains no 
record as to how, if ever, any man achieved that formidable feat. 

Throughout all India, especially m the greater States, one 
finds the eternal fascination of sharp contrasts and incongmities, 
arising from the frequent clash between civilised ways in the Palace, 
snd city life witli its ancient traditions, its festivals and processions 
that must be shared, even by the most advanced Prince, if he would 
keep in touch with his people Not least among these are the 
elaborate ceremomes and feastings incidental to any Hmdu 
wedding, more especially that of a Raj Kumar, heir to the throne 

In this case, young Jayasinh Rao, fresh from Harvard^ and 
anxious to acquire a wife, had inspected and approved a girl of 
thirteen, carefully chosen by his mother. Court astrologers had 
named an auspicious day The Maharajas of Mysore and Indore, 
Mth their families, were among the distinguished guests, Indian 
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and English. It was to be a brilliant affair : ceremonies and 
festivities to last for several days. Flags waved from roof-tops 
over decorated streets. At night the great tank was ringed vith 
rainbow lights, its waters reflecting illumined barges and rafts. 

On the actual day, British guests were invited into the wedding 
pavilion, where the girl bnde, gorgeously arrayed, was set upon a 
dais beside the bridegroom in sheer muslin and brocaded coat: 
a curtain held up betv’’een them till the actual moment of ‘ giving 
in marriage That done, the symbolic thread must be tied 
round each wnst. Together they must tread the Seven Steps, 
that made their union irrevocable, while priests chanted appro- 
priate texts from the Vedas 

Now, once more, they were seated ; the curtain down betv\’een 
them for life. Yet even then they could see little of each other, 
so garlanded and festooned they were •uith flowers and pearls ; 
so demurel}’’ the bride pulled her sari across her face. 

None but those who knew would suppose that here tvas a 
Harrow-cum-Harvard young man of twenty-three taking to ^rife 
a wisp of womanhood who, m Western eyes, appeared little more 
than a child. 

Follow'ed a five-day programme of family meetings and 
feastings : public fetes, a cheetah hunt, fireworks and elephants 
wrestling — a form of sport peculiar to Royal India. 

Two monsters, heavily chained, entered the arena from 
opposite sides Men armed with spears, creeping through 
passages made for them, cautiously unshackled the combatants. 

Instantly they charged at one another like run-away engines 
in collision : head against head, trunks entivined above tusks 
closely jammed Trumpeting with strange squeals, they rocked 
their huge bodies to and fro like vessels in a storm ; a fearful yet 
impressive sight, the crowd yelling encouragement 

At last one great tusk snapped like a rifle shot. An order was 
shouted to pull them apart * a much suffer task than getting them 
together. 

Again the men creep up behind, armed with steel springs 
cruelly spiked, and clap the homd anklets round a hind leg of 
each. With a squeal of pain the swaying beasts stop dead, each 
pathetically lifting an injured leg. Yet, even so, they w^ould 
assault each otlier again, but that men with ropes and chains 
manage to haul them apart, still weaving wild tusks and trumpet- 
ing defiance 

On that occasion, it needed more than a hundred men to propel 
and persuade the madly excited beasts out of the arena 

Next day, after a brilliant State banquet, Baroda was emptied 
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of wedding guests ; only the Mysore and Indore families remain- 
ing for a purdah party and the queer Hindu finale described by 
hliss Tottenham, who came upon it, unawares, driving from the 
English camp at one in the morning. 

Just beyond the Palace gates high curtain-walls, guarded by 
soldiers, enclosed the road. Within tlie enclosure, flags waved 
and uomen stood like statues, bearing on their heads great 
acetylene lamps. The far end was all ht up with a strange lund 
glow. 

‘ Could It be the Palace people tliat I saw ? ’ she writes ‘ Yes. 
It was.’ They were enjoying a notous carmval, men and women 
hurling red dust at each other, looking miles removed from 
London and Hansard. In tlie midst were Baroda’s Maharani 
and Indira, tlie Maharaja of Indore until his very modem young 
unfe and a score of otliers : all mad ‘ Crackle of fireworks 
mingled with unld laughter as from red devils. Shneks rent the 
air.’ 

At half-past nine tlie bride’s party had challenged the bnde- 
groom’s to a mock battle ; the red powder their harmless weapon 
of assault And they kept it up till four of tlie mormng ; the 
bndegroom’s people victorious, as of custom. 

When tlie dawn came — red as their haze of dust — ^the ladies 
of that midsummer madness retired to take cleansmg baths ; to 
reappear as Queen or Princess, clothed in their normal digmty 
3iid grace, as if the mimic battle was no more than a crazy dream 
But verji' real it was while it lasted, releasing primitive emotions 
oven in the cultured Maharam and her daughter and in the 
modem young pair from Indore 

So much for tlie incongmous • but tins land of sharp contrasts 
can give us another night scene, revealmg a different facet of the 
various-mmded East, equally prone to orgies of rehgious fervour 
and to the spiritual appeal of music more intricate m its half-tones, 
rhythms and subtle harmomes than any straightforward melody 
of the West. 

In Baroda, Hindu music was profoundly imderstood by its 
gifted Ruler , and on the eve of his fiftieth birtliday he commanded 
a competition among players and smgers at the Palace. 

The chosen hour and the setting were enunently of the East. 
Indians know that music’s mysterious influence is enhanced by 
file pervadmg mystery of mght and stars — and, if possible, a 
moon , the body at ease, tlie mind undistracted b)' irrelevant 
intrusions 

Again It is Miss Tottenham who gives us the companion 
picture to those midmght revels : 


I 
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A man'elloiis scene one looted down upon from the baicosr 
oyer the main porch of the Palace. Under the dart dome of 
night arc lamps flared. Sheets on the wide lawn showed up the 
picturesque groupings of musicians. Eye and ear revelled in 
beauty of sound and colour: strange diwdings and unions of 
musical tones ■; pipes and flutes; stringed instruments and drums 
and the ^dbrant notes of a woman’s voice. The musicians im- 
provised, giving rein to pent-up emotions and spiritual feelings ; 
pouring out a continuous stream of golden melancholv.’ 

To Y'estem ears Indian music maj* sound unmdodious and 
monotonous ; but listened to hour after hour it becomes insidi- 
ously intoxicating, attuning the ear to finer shades of sound. 

Only through such contrasting scenes, as I hare chosen, can 
Western minds gain even an approximate idea of India’s manifold 
interpretation of life. 


2 

And what of the Princess Indira, throughout those weeks of 
wedding and spring fesmdties ? 

None perceived more clear!}' than her English friend the dark 
imdercurrent of trouble and strain caused by the breaking of her 
engagement to the hlaharaja of Gwahor, her resolute refusal to 
accept any other prospective bridegroom than Prince Jitendra of 
Cooch Behar, who had so swiftly and completely captured her 
heart. The girl’s beautiful eyes were dulled with worry, her 
whole being disturbed b}' primitive emotions, her inner resoKe 
merel}’' liardehed by opposition Since the Delhi episode, she 
and her parents had been openl}* estranged. The Maharanis 
pride and impatience made her seem hard, at times, to the beloved 
daughter, w'ho w'as paying the price of her EngHsh educatioa, of 
her father’s wise decision against early marriage. 

To the older generation it was a serious matter — ^the dilierence 
in caste and religion ; for the Cooch Behar family had broken with 
Hinduism and become Theists, members of an influential sect 
known as the Brahmo Samaj. So Jitendra’s wfe must needs 
accept initiation into their tenets, a pro\iso that did not trouble 
the Princess at all. Heart and will w'ere set on marning her 
‘ Jit ’ i ; and in pursuit of that aim she was proving herself to be 
very much her father’s daughter, revealing a strength and tenadq.' 
of purpose hardly less than his own 

The story of her dramatic declaration of independence is worth 
recording for more than its personal interest Definitely it was a 
sign of the times- Such cases are bound to multiply as purdah is 

^ Pronounced ‘ jee: 
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more wdcly discarded among high-caste girls educated on Western 
lines. In many ways the cliangc will be all to the good ; but 
during the process individuals are bound to suffer. 

For several montlis, a virtual deadlock left the Maharaja of 
Gv'alior still hoping, and Indira straining at the leash, while 
Palace life pursued its normal round. 

In Apnl there was the move to Ootacamund, among the 
Nilgiri Hills, where the Barodas had their summer home — a 
gabled, Enghsh-looking house set high above the Lake Here 
the Prineess could ride to hounds or scour the rollmg uplands 
to her heart’s content : and here tlie Maharani, encouraged by 
Miss Tottenham, must learn to play tennis — she who was turned 
fort}', and had never run a step since her marriage. Excelling m 
all sports, she proved an apt pupil and eventually became a past 
mistress at that delightful game 

Later in the summer they all returned to Baroda ; and there 
the Princess, in a white heat of determination, wrote definitely 
to her betrothed, returning his ring and gifts, talung all. blame on 
herself, and begging forgiveness for the sorrow she had caused 
through her inability to return his love Gwahor’s answer was 
addressed to her fatlier : a generous letter, thanking him for all 
past kindness, wishing prosperity and happiness to his lost 
Princess m her marnage with his friend Gooch Behar, who had 
had the good fortune to win her heart 

But to such a marriage the Maharaja of Baroda refused sanc- 
rion : and here he had to reckon with his daughter’s Gaekwar 
heritage of ^vlll and character 

Not until the spring folloMng her brother’s weddmg did- 
Indira make the first decisive move by writing to her father, smee 
she could not speak to him on the subject With parental per- 
nussion if possible — ^without it if denied — she wished to leave 
Baroda on March 15th, to be married in Calcutta on the i8th. 

Her father, acutely distressed, sent word that he could not 
give his consent to her plan If she flouted his refusal, ^e 
Would get no money from him She had none of her own er 
very jewels were State property Vainly she raged against the 
sordid obstruction ; but even for love of her parents she could 
not bnng herself to wreck the happiness of two hves. 

‘ After all, it is Father’s own doing,’ was her not unnatural 
wew of the situation ‘ I could have married at sixteen, but he 
said I should wait till I was old enough to have some voice in the 
niatter Now I make my own choice — and here I am a prisoner. 

Blinded by strong feehng, she could not see that her parents 
also were paying for their courageous attempt to enlarge her life. 
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Iiitent on Iier otth moml straggle tor fresdoin, onncsiticii rruT 
goaded Ler to decisive acdon. And an impending visit to Enmne 
on acco'ont of Ler father’s constant iil-Eealtb,, gave Eer tne -Dpror- 
tonitr sne craved. Secret arrangements n-ere made for a partv 
from Cooch. Behar to amve in Bomhav, vrliile the Barodas vrere 
staving there, and to cany oS a vdlling Princess before she should 
sail for England. 

All vrent smoothly: saccess seemed assured. Bat, at the 
critical moment, by design or mischance, tie plan rvas discovered. 
It vras her parents vrho carried oE a rebeilions danniter, in the 
belief that six thousand miles of sea vrould eEecniaily separate 
that persistent pair of lovers. 

It need hardly he said that Prince Jitendra promptly folloTred 
the Baroda party to Eorope: his elder hrother, the hfaharajn, 
being there already, very ill in a London ntirsing-home. and puite 
agreeable to * Jit’s ’ maniage, as vrere all his famBy- 

Eollovred weeks of secret correspondence and mancsuvres: 
the Baroda Highnesses, even in Swiss hotels, aware of bring 
shadowed by friends of Cooch Behar, if not by the Prince him- 
self, probably planning another elopement, Troubled and 
angered, fearing an open scandal, they were at last reluctantly 
persuaded to countenance the marriage they deplored. But there 
would be no marriage portion ; and they would not attend the 
wedding- It was to talte place in London, where fiends of the 
family could be trusted to see that proper provision was made by 
the bridegroom to support a Princess who was giting up ah for 
his sake. AEss Tottenham was chosen to escort her and see her 
safely through the great adventure of her life. 

There remained onh' one fear for her, and hope for her parents^ 
So seriously ill was the Alaharaja of Cooch Behar that it seemen 
possible he might die before the wedding could taiie place, ic 


that case Prince Ji^^dra would succeed him ; and it was an un- 
written law thatno actual Alaharaja might marrv the daughter of 
another vathout full consent from the father of the bnde. Em 
Fate itself seemed partial to this constant pair, 2\ot until infV 
had been three veeks married, and were enjoying the:r honey- 
moon at Alaidenhead, came the news that transformed them nro 
Alaharaja and Alaharani of Cooch Behar, 

On Indira's wedding day her father sent her a pair of diamond 
earrings and a telegram wiriiing her happiness. From her deep!) 
wounded mother came no word : and in October theyoung people 
sailed for India, still unforgiven. 

The bereaved rnrents also sailed not long alter ; the .Ma^* 
Tcni’s mind distracted from her * lost ' caugUter b}' the active 
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returrf^to°Indlr°^'*^^ younger sons on her 

1 . T y° 5 ‘‘'’So of mixed feelings ; for although she dearly 
lo\cd her Indian home and people, she also loved the social life 
ot iiuropc and England, free from even mild purdah restnetions. 
-I’or six months she had enjoyed a round of tlieatres and parties, 
entertaining and being entertained in hotels and restaurants. On 
ner return home, hov would it be ? 

There VA'as much talk, at the time, of changing Indian views 
on 1 1C subject of purdah ; the men as a whole being readier to 
ispcnsc with even semi-scclusion than the women, who cherished 
It often as a mark of aristocracy, of feminine modesty. Yet the 
\ Seining ground that, for healtli of mind and body, women 
s loujd go about more freely ; and many younger Indian husbands 
insisted on it. The Maharam — ^always a keen advocate of the 
'vomen — ^was deeply concerned as to whether she 
P^ruiittcd to act on her conviction when she returned 
° u ^ involving so many changes, public and private, 

K taken witliout her husband’s full accord. He him- 

sc had little good to say of purdah ; but how far would con- 
victmn catT}'' him in respect of lus o\vn wife ? 

Amved m Bombay, she awaited his lead 
When their special train halted at Baroda Station — ^the plat- 
orm red-carpeted, officials lined up m his honour — he turned to 
the Maharani 


, come with me,’ was all he said , and, smihng m 

®Be followed lum, shared his reception and drove home 
tn him in an open carnage-and-four, escorted by outnders in 
i^ont and cavalry behind 

That victory, without flourish of trumpets, over the major 
godling of dastur,^ opened tlie door to a new era of activity and 
^efulness m her o%vn hfe, which had hitherto been hampered by 
c clash between Eastern tradition and her o-wn desire for personal 
eedom. Even she, at first, found it not so easy to break -with 
custom ; but, from now onward, she could and did turn 
fuller account her fine capacities of mind and character, her 
^ conviction that only India’s women — ^working on lines at 
once practical and exalted — could create a new spint m themselves 
in their country Crushed between the millstones of pnest 
aastnr , they yet remained the core of her stability and strength. 
Ind ^ ^^Baram’s own words : ‘ If only the nght spirit could stir 


women to-day, what wonderful things would be done ! ’ 


that Was m 1915. In 1941 we can say with truth that the 


* Custom 
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right spirit is stirring India’s women and wonderful things har' 
been done. It is safe to prophesy that in the near future sdH 
more wonders ma}* yet come to pass. 


In the spring of 1914 the INIaharaja Gaelnvar celebrated his 
Silver Jubilee ; and, to honour the event, his people commissioned 
a mounted statue of him — s^mibolising the spirit of progress — ^to 
be erected in the public park, at the cost of I^.6o,ooo. 

On the day of its un\'eUing. the I^Iaharaja of Indore spoke with 
sincere admiration of the Rulers who had gready dared in per- 
suading his people to give up so many obsolete ideas and customs ; 
had risen high above his surroimdings and pursued the good of all 
without prejudice of caste or creed. 

A great day for Baroda ; a landmark for the Prince ? a day of 
pride for the I\Iaharani. whose life was bound up in his success 
Y^th truth she could say to her English friend, * He is m\' gloiy. 
His life is veiy precious. He is no ordinary man I * And all who 
really knew him would afiirm the words of one who, from first to 
last, was a help-meet for him. 

More and more, outside her family cares and anxietiK, her 
mind was centred on the progress and right education of her 
countrj'women, the importance of their influence on the new 
India thej^ were, consciousl}' or unconsciousi}*. helping to create. 
Too clearly her shrewd mind could foresee the harm that might 
arise from over-free intercourse between men and women, unless 
the women were educated on lines that would make their freedom 
a blessing rather than a danger. It was a matter she could onh 
discuss %vith her, now, intimate English friend, who had come for 
a few months and liad been persuaded to stay for mam* years 

' European life she frankly declared, ‘ spoils our men for life 
in their Indian homes. The kind of women they meet over there, 
they do not find on their return. It is sad. Trouble and 
will increase for Indian women until the}' are reared to be fit 
companions for their men. Then the Indian home w ould become 
ideal. For our women love their husbands. And Io\e is the 
strongest force. By tliat I do not mean passion. It is my belief 
that the Indian wife is never passionate She does not know 
what it means, as Y’estem people do If I man}' at fourteen 
how can I know what it is to be passionate f IMan is superior, 
and woman knows it. But she does not know what is meant b) 
passion. Wc ha\e to see ’ — the IVIaharam concluded what wc 
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can do to prc\cnt this coming unhappiness.’ 

That talk reveals but one facet of this many-sided great lady 
vho, in her prime, had an almost masculine zest for salmon fishing 
and big-game shooting. The talc of her first tiger is worth telling, 
not only for her achievement, but for the way in which India does 
these things. 

Their host was a Raja of the old school, who would spare 
neitlier pains nor money m planning a royal shikar. 

The road to their first camp ran through rocky jungle varied 
by steep lulls that even cars could not climb. But the word went 
forth ; and elephants, harnessed to the cars with stout ropes, 
hauled them over impossible places At tlie camp itself two 
bungalows awaited tlicm, standing in pot-plant gardens that had 
been tiger-jungle only a few weeks before ; and there, in the 
wild, they enjoyed sumptuous hospitahty — the kind of enter- 
tainment that only India could plan or achieve : endless time, 
endless money lavished on a mere halt of three days 

In the second camp they spent a week of daily outings into the 
jungle, partly tamed by a hundred miles of new road laid down 
for the cars to carry them within reasonable range of their machans 
' — rough platforms, built into branches of trees, ten or fifteen feet 
above the ground Towards these the doomed tigers were driven 
by beaters, practised in detecting their presence, aided by the 
modern device of telephone lines laid through the jungle At the 
first indication of ‘ tiger a message sped along the vires, a bugle 
sounded ; and the beat began 

Every half-hour or so an accommodating victim would saunter 
mto the open Then shots rang out If merely wounded, he 
must be followed up at any risk ; for a wounded tiger may become 
a man-eater. 

On this occasion the tigers were accommodating to a marvel 
Seven fell to the Maharaj Gaekwar, three to his host, and five to 
the Maharam, whose wish to shoot a tiger was royally fulfilled . 
a costly slaughter of fifteen jungle lords 

But the Maharam, no fancy sportswoman, could enjoy m her 
State rougher conditions of that great game ; could sit up all 
mght over a kill sooner than lose her coveted prize Almost 
equally she enjoyed the milder diversion of her OAvn grand tenms 
tournament that drew the best of Indian players to Baroda ; 
she herself — by now a skilled player — presidmg at her own 

‘ Wimbledon 

There were many visits, also, from other Prmces Mysme and 
ludore, Kashmir and Kolhapur Betv^een the Mysore and Baroda 
families there was intimate friendship and yearly meetings m their 
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summer homes at ‘ Ooty The two Rulers, unlike in tempera- 
ment and far apart in age, were linked by a mutual devotion to 
their State and people Baroda many years older, rich in the 
wisdom of experience, won the admiration and affection of the 
younger Prince. Many letters passed between them that might 
almost have been those of father and son Both achieved high 
distinction as Rulers Both had the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that their States shone out with almost equal lustre, as two of the 
best governed in aU India. 

Ilie visit to Baroda from Kashmir’s hlaharaja — iMajor-General 
His Highness Sir Pratab Singh, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E — was a more 
formal affair. 

A Rajput Prince of rigid orthodoxy, he had never crossed ‘ the 
bladr water ’ to England. He could eat with none but his own 
people ; and that only after more than two hours of elaborate 
pujah^ which sometimes deferred his evening meal to i A.M As 
for his retinue — a horde of seiwants vied with each other in doing 
nothing on earth beyond upholding his princely dignity. On the 
day before his departure he was respecthilly requested to send 
most of them by an early train, keeping with him only those who 
were essential to his needs for one night and morning. This he 
agreed to do ; retaining, as essential, a mere trifle of thirty men : 
five to help him to dress and imdress, eight to help him dme, the 
rest to wait upon that privil^ed thirteen 1 

In this, and many other ways, he belonged to the older type 
of Indian Raia, now almost extinct. Baroda’s Ruler had long 
since reduced his travelling staff to five or six men. 

The Baroda retxim visit to Sir Pratab was fixed for April, hign 
tide of spring in the valley of Kashmir : silver lakes firinged with 
Persian lilac, fields of pal^ mauve iris crowding to the water s 
edge : cherry, plum and apple in full bloom ; and everywhere Ae 
rose-fiush of vdld peach trees ; everywhere green and purple hilk 
rising to a frieze of eternal snow. 

The princely gu^ts were housed in a chalet near the Xishat 
Lake. From a porch smothered in honeysuckle and earh* voses, 
thev looked out upon mirrored mountains, blue sky and drifting 
cloud. At a large gathering in Jehangir s Garden of Delight they 
were guests-in-chief. There were also visits^ of ceremony , and 
more congenial expeditions among the near hills ; a rninghng of 
East and followed by a purely Eastern trek into higner, 

wilder moimtains. 

As pilgrims they ioined in the great procession to Amamath 
Shrine of Shiva, Creator and Destroyer — the most impres^ne 

^ Worship. 
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natural temple in noiihcrn India: a fissure m the great barren 
range, 17,000 ft. up Its vast arch is formed by an inner curve 
of the hill ; its altar, a slab of sinister-looking green ice, is strewn 
vith humble gifts of the devout, who tlirong in tliousands, once 
a year, to that remote and solitarj^ shrine, mysteriously informed 
with a Brcscncc higher and holier than Shiva, Lord of Mountains 
— ^unseen and omnipresent, tlie God beyond all gods 

There tlie Maharaja of Baroda, with his feiv attendants, became 
a man as other men ; pilgnms all, in tliose days of high summer 
and nights of full moon. 

Thence their small party descended from barren heights to 
radiant ^ alleys; and so, by an unfamiliar route, baek to the 
familiar levels of their ow n incomparable land. 


And what news, in those days, of the young Cooch Behar 
Maharani ? Banished from tlieir lives, she was yet not entirely 
unforgiven, though four years ivere to pass before the mother 
could bring herself to meet her beloved daughter in open friend- 
ship Botli parents w'ere hampered in that respect by priestly 
refusal to condone the outrage done to their religion through the 
defection from Hinduism of tlieir owm Pnneess 

But, from tlie Calcutta side, came word of the valuable work 
she ivas doing for her husband and his debt-cnppled State , 
pulling tilings together and cutting doivn expenses ; so that, in 
little more than a year. State debts had been wiped out, and 
personal debts reduced by her careful management It was even 
said that she locked up the wdiisky, and loiew precisely how- much 
butter and sugar w-ere used m the kitchen 

‘ Takes after her Daddy * ’ w-as the laughmg comment of the 
Maharani, whose personal expenses w-ere severely restricted by 
Ac ‘ frugal mind ’ of her lord 

The arrival of a Cooch Behar daughter mduced an exchange 
of telegrams and letters , and later on the Maharaja met Indira 
with her husband at Dellu ; but not till 1917 did the mother ^d 
daughter meet at last, in Bombay, and banish the memory ot t a 
Unnatural estrangement. , j r 

Only her youngest brotlier, Dhairyashil Rao, had from me 
first ranged himself on her side, had openly gone about wuth her 
London after the w-eddmg , and eventually, grp'^^^g restless 
at home, had became attached to the court of Cooch Behar 

Out of four sons, he was the only one who survived early 
“lanhood All had been given the best that England and Amenca 
could do for them in the way of education All had shown signs 
°f good capacity, but little or no taste for senous w-ork in each 
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c^e It was the record of a promising boy gone astray, partly from 
the dangers inherent in the grafting of Western school and college 
traii^g on to Eastern temperament and tradition : a sad con- 
clusion for a Ruler whose faith in education was the mainspring 
of his passion for social reform ; one that, in his own phrase, ivas 
a glutton for work k So much so that, in after years, he posi- 
tively came to suffer from his own incapacity for true relaxation 

In tWs connection, it may be well to recall that he himself was 
not subjected to the unfamiliar influence of English public school 
or university. He was educated to fulfil his high calling by the 
first-rate Scottish tutor who inspired his pupil with a zest for 
knowledge, a deep sense of duty and a taste for simple personal 
habits that went far to make him the remarkable man he was. 
The comparison betv’’een father and sons, between method and 
results, goes far to uphold those who advocate education m India 
for Indian young men, more especially if they be heirs to a throne. 

To the mother, -whose love and pnde centred in her sons, the 
loss of two within a few years did, for a time, bend — though it 
could not break — the fine steel of her spint. Her Maratha 
courage enabled her to surmount even the sharpest personal 
grief, while her Eastern soul was upheld by a philosophy hardly 
known to her sisters in the West. 

And there still remained much that, in her position as consort, 
she was peculiarly fitted to achieve for the cause she had most at 
heart — ^the awakenmg of India’s w'omen. In her own sphere she 
resolved, with Miss Tottenham’s help, to make the ladies of 
Baroda fitter mental companions for husbands, who were admittedly 
unhappy in their homes, increasingly drawn towards outside 
interest in the progress of modern thought and life ; while their 
wives remained immersed m past and present, fearful of plucking 
dangerous fruit from the Tree of Knowledge. Now they were 
made welcome m the English atmosphere of Miss Tottenham s 
house ; their mmds awakened to new interests, enlarged by the 
spirit of questioning, source of all mental growth. No wnrk 
could be more rewarding to all concerned ; and it prospered, as 


it deserved to do. , t j t. 

But the Maharani’s influence— like that of her husband— ^as 

radiated far beyond Baroda. A born leader, gifted with a fine 
perception of affairs, political and diplomatic, she holds clear-cut 
opinions on almost every subject, expressmg Aem in uen 
Enghsh, with a frankness as rare as it is admirable in a w'oman 
of her race and status ; and Indian w^omen eveiywhere have 
responded increasingly to the stimulus of her faith in t era. 

In 1926 she definitely gave the lead to India s Pnncesses, 
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Honorar}'' President of tlie National Council of Women ; and in 
1927 she presided at tlie first ‘ All India Women’s Conference 
In her seventy years of life she has accomplished much and 
suffered much. She believes in the future of India, but with 
no blind faith. ‘ Soon she has said, ‘ there will be only two 
real tilings left to us here The Indian State and the Indian 
\allage council.’ 

It IS hardly too much to assert that she and her beautiful 
daughter — ^ivell knovm in London society — are two of the most 
distinguished Indian women of their day. The Maharaja had 
every reason to be proud of them , and he must have been so in 
tlie depths of his hidden Eastern heart. 


4 

The last twenty years of his remarkable reign set the crown 
on his life’s acluevement — the virtual creation of modem Baroda, 
for which he spent himself all his days Fifty years of his guid- 
ance, wisdom and vision had changed it out of all recognition. 
On every form of progress he had left his mark. Above all, he 
had combated the less desirable elements and hmdrances of 
caste ; so that men might live together in freer intercourse and 
women be offered a wider sphere of life and work. Under his 
rule, for the first time, they were admitted to State appomtments ; 
and they exercised the vote ten years before the women of Eng- 
land. The hst of his many achievements makes dull readmg to- 
day, when progressive State government has become almost a 
matter of course among India’s major principalities But in 
those early years of his reign, to-day’s matter of course looked 
more like reaching for the moon. Undaunted by inevitable 
mistakes, misunderstandings and opposition, he possessed m full 
measure the eye of imagmation to foresee, the patience and 
wisdom to await the day of fulfilment 

Long smee he had tempered his benevolent autocracy iwth a 
Cabmet, a form of Parhament and many Departments under 
carefully chosen Mimsters , but, from earliest days, he had been 
so mtnnsically Maharaja that, in later years, he could not at vill 
dispense with the burden of its cares and formalities. In England 
and Europe he could enjoy life simply as a distmguished pnvate 
gentleman. In India he could never forget — or be allowed to 
forget — ^his princely state. Even to his ovm wife and daughter 
he was ‘ Maharaj ’, to be saluted as such and implicitly obeyed, 
except when the daughter, of his own fibre, rebelled agamst a 
marriage that offered her neither a husband she could love nor 
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personal freedom The apartness engendered by these formalities 
was not of his o\ra choosmg. Of necessity he must conform to 
the standards and traditions of his people. 

That ver}’^ necessity and his ov,ti mental fibre tended to make 
him a lonely figure, cut off from tliose around him hy their Jack 
of larger views and udder knowledge ; cut off from tlie stimulus 
of contact uuth his intellectual equals ; his oum alert mind not 
always able to make allowance for the slower brains of his fellows. 

WitlidrauTi thus behind tlie invisible barrier of etiquette and 
temperament, he was not by any means an easy man to know. 
He lacked Sindliia’s gem'al humour and tlie affability of the 
popular * Ranji Only by degrees one came under the spell of 
his magnetic personality, and discovered behind tlie aloofness of 
the Maharaja the genuine warm-hearted simplicity of the man. 
Wlien he did feel able to discard tiresome formalities, it uas as 
much a relief to him as to his companions ‘ Let us go for a 
u^alk,’ he would urge, ‘ and be ordinary^ mortals for a change.’ 

His biographer, Stanley Rice — ^for years in close mmisterial 
and personal touch witli the Maharaja — admits that he was never 
elated by a summons to tlie Palace ; but he sigmficantly adds ; 

‘ I have never left His Higliness, after a pnvate talk, without 
wanting to stay longer. The charm, whatever it may be, is 
undefinable ’ 

None the less one may hazard a suggestion that it sprang 
mainly from the sincerity and simplicity emphasised by ah who 
knew him It was not merely in himself, but in liis u ay of life, 
his manner of dress, his un-Eastem distaste for adornment that 
increased as he grew older. The crouu jewels of Baroda, jioused 
in an older palace, are said to be wortli millions. Arranged and 
displayed under glass, thej^ would be one of tlie sights of India. 
Yet, like the uncountable treasures of Hyderabad, they remam 
hidden in a strong-room, shown occasionally to a favoured few. 

Here, supreme among many wonders, may be seen tlie famous 
pearPnecklace, its seven strings valued at a crore of TVpees 
( ~ y ^ diamond necklace, worth ^^500,000, its magnificem 

centre stone, the seventh largest diamond in the world, christened 
* Star of the South ’ ; a black pearl of untold value, and diamond 
aigrettes so dehcately set on springs tliat every movement m^cs 
them shimmer like sunlit water. On one wall of this Palace 
hangs a carpet made entirely of gems. On its groundwork or 
pearls is wrought a lovely design in rubies, emeralds, diamon s 
and turquoise. 

Yet the ovner of all that jewelled wealth seldom wore an} 
adornment with his plain brocaded coat, except his glittering 
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orders and a priceless string of pearls, or a favourite necklace 
of large single emeralds. His overdress of finest muslin was 
patterned all over with an intricate lace-like design, executed 
always by one Baroda family, who trained their thumb-nails to 
a point especially for that purpose, often taking tliree months to 
perfect one single coat. 

And his Maharani’s taste in the matter of jewellery matched 
his own. At no festivity did she choose to vie with other 
Princesses, m the Eastern fashion of loading neck and arms with 
precious stones ; not even for the supreme occasion of Queen 
Marjf’s Purdah Gathering at tlie Coronation Delhi Durbar. Well 
aware that her restraint might be misconstrued by Indian ladies 
of rank, die Maharani still chose to honour the Queen-Empress 
by wearing simple jewellery of rare value. From the seven 
strings of the famous Baroda pearls she chose two only , and, 
though many of her sister Prmcesses looked askanee at her lack 
of adornment, the Maharam of Baroda had her reward. Long 
after, in Simla, she was told by a great lady, who had been 
present, how die Queen-Empress had noticed her simplicity and 
the beauty of her pearls ; had appraised her as a woman of good 
taste, widely travelled enough to break away from the old Indian 
idea of massed jewellerj^ for festal occasions. 

That courage to break away from old customs and ideas was 
one among many virtues that she and her Maharaj owed to their 
taste for travel, not merely m pursuit of change and pleasure, 
but quite as often m pursuit of knowledge and health The last 
was not always fully recognised by the Simla Foreign Office ; 
partly, no doubt, because several younger Princes were bemg 
tempted, by cheap and easy transit, to spend too much State 
money on trips to Europe or elsewhere In the best interests 
of Ruler and people, it was the busmess of Paramoimt Authority 
to discourage any absentee tendency : but a Ruler so devoted as 
the Maharaja Gaekwar could not endure the least implication of 
puttmg self before State , and his sense of digmty, his inde- 
pendent spint, inclined him to resent any hmt of interference 
with his liberty of movement 

He knew very weU — and his people also came to know — that 
his tnps to Europe had been as fnzitful for Baroda as for himself 
Early in 1887 lie was wntmg to Lord Dufferm, most fnendly 
and understanding of Viceroys • ‘ I hate the idea of an absentee 
Ruler . , . and the people do not like to see me run about so 
much. Though they do not know the reason that compels me 
to go, I cannot, all in all, say they are wrong ’ 

It was true that, m those early days, his long absences ‘ across 
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nnd speeches and tlie laying of n foundation stone for the Temple 
of Fame : a long-cheiiahed plan to keep in fresh remembrance the 
namCvS of men who had greatly served the State. 

‘ Greatne.ss \ he told his people, ‘ is fundamentally of character. 
Sincerity, unselfishness and far-seeing wisdom are its never-failing 
qualities.^ With these, the gieat man stands unbroken and un- 
daunted in the face of all ph5^sicnl misfortunes,’ 

In those few words, many must have recognised an undesigned 
portrait of the man who uttered them. 

Followed a cordial viceregal visit from Lord Reading, The 
political sky was clear. Dark clouds of misunderstanding and his 
‘ bruised sense of dignity ’ had long since rolled away. The Great 
War, among its few blessings, had drawn the States closer to the 
Paramount Power, Nor was that happy celebration to he the last 
of its kind for this man of delicate health and unquenclinhle 
vitality. In 1935 a Diamond Jubilee — like that of his admired 
Queen Victoria — was added to his unique record of nile, By then, 
he had pioved over and over the benefit that had accrued to Baroda 
from his far-ianglng journeys nnd study of other lands, other 
waya.^ 

Like moat modern Rulers, he Iiad to combat the pievalent curse 
of intrigue and the undei current threat of Communism fostered 
by the ranker politics of the West. Aliead of his people nnd his 
time, he came into conflict with Brahmin priests, and many 
cherished schemes went agley ; nor was his peisonal view of 
patriotism always understood by the official mind, lie saw it as 
a persistent effort to make the highest type of life available to the 
gieatest number of his fellow men : nnd through ever}^ phase of 
disappointment and discouiagement, he kept the eye of his inner 
vision always on a horis^on of gi eater things to be ; the ideal of 
an ultimate Indian Nation, self-suflicjng, strong in the added 
strength of spiritual unity j one with the Finpiie and the Crown. 

Most widely travelled and deeply read oi India’s Princes, he 
was sought after, as guide nnd teacher, above all in the sphere of 
world religions, to which he had given the study of a lifetime. 
His philosophic mind led him to take a vital interest in man’s 
highest aspirations, his desire to ‘ have sight beyond the smoke ’. 

’ Truth is Tjuth,’ he rightly insisted, ‘ wherever we find it— 
in Athens or Jerusalem, in Benares or Mecca, in the liteiature, 
language or thought of centuiies. All lehgions aie the common 
wealth and common property of men. Freely and fjankly we 
should seek inspiration fiom them all,' 

In view of his influence and mental breadth it is not surprising 
to learn that he became fiist President to the World Fellowship 
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of Faiths, a movement inspired by Sir Francis Younghusband. 
At the Baroda College he early established a Chair for Com- 
parative Religions ; and his Hall of Fame was mtended to become 
a centre where men of all creeds could meet in umty, ‘ to seek 
truth and apply it as best they might to the service of humamty \ 
The writer of a recent paper on ‘ The Spiritual Basis of Inter- 
national Order ’ recalls how ardently the Maharaja Gaekwar 
anticipated an end ‘ that will have to be seriously considered, as 
more than a visionary’s dream, when the nations face their one 
hope of lasting renewal after tlie war Too few have realised 
the extraordinary amount of work done in this direction by the 
late Maharaja of Baroda, one of the most shining examples among 
those who added strength and prestige to a great movement. He 
furnished its plulosophic background. He practised what he 
preached in the land that he ruled with so much wisdom and 
vision. He was indeed Raja-iisht — Royal Sage Always he 
sought out the best men to hold office in the State, whatever 
their race or creed — Bengali, Madrassi, Parsi, English ; and by 
all he was well served. 

It was a direct inspiration from him that his Moslem subjects 
should join in Hindu festivities and invite their Hindu fnends to 
their own annual celebration of the Prophet’s Burthday and their 
great religious festival, the Mohurrum In these matters the 
Maharaja gave the lead himself, and year by year more and more 
Hindus attend botlr feasts ‘ Tolerance ’, he maintained, ‘ is not 
enough . . . Without understandmg, it is a bhnd alley. Only 
from working together is understandmg bom ’ 

If ever the eternal feud between Hindu and Moslem should 
be resolved, without arbitrary change of creed, it may safely be 
said that much of the credit will be due to Baroda’s Maharaja 
Only a few years remained to him after the acclamation of his 
Diamond Jubilee. He was then well over seventy ; but he retained 
to the last his versatile activity of mmd, his restless pursuit of new 
knowledge, new scenes and human types. At an age when he was 
hardly fit for tlie pursuit of big game, he actually adventured on a 
shooting tnp in East and Central Afnca— the last of his many 
joumeymgs 

Late m 1938 he returned to India so ill that it seemed clear 
he would never leave it again They moved him from Bombay 
to Baroda ; and there, in his Raj Mahal, the over-dnven body 
found rest at last , the free-fanng spirit set forth on its greatest 
journey of all. 

The passmg of Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar left a gap 
hard to fill :n the State he so loved and m the hearts of his people. 

K 
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They give billing allegiance to his grandson ; but Indians, once 
their loyalty and affection have been won, do not forget. They 
may at times have been slow in perceiving the wisdom of his 
many reforms ; but, before he passed from them, he could claim 
with truth that a changed spirit had come over Baroda as a direct 
result of his travels, an awakening to interests far beyond its 
narrow horizon. The whole State had been transformed mentally 
and matenally, so far as any Ruler can achieve that end. 

Work was his hobby ; administration his passion ; and the 
fruits of both will live while India endures. Posterity may 
wrangle over this or that incident, m the middle years of his 
reign ; but he has budded himself a monument that vdll outlast 
all strife of tongues — ^the modem Baroda State. 

His funeral rites were an impressive mmglmg of Eastern 
ceremonial with Western reverence for the departed, ^^dien the 
pyre had been prepared, the Last Post was soimded and tivo 
salutes were fired by State artillery — ^the first time that such an 
honour has been paid to a Ruler of his House. Then were the 
ashes taken to Allahabad ; and after a further salute of twenty- 
one guns, by British troops, they were carried in procession to 
the confluence of India’s two holy rivers, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

The mantle of him who has gone falls upon the shoulders of 
his grandson, Pratap Smgh : and the best that Baroda can wish 
the young Ruler is that he may consistently carry on the work 
and high aims of Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, greatest of Maharajas, 
since the Gaekwar Ime came into possession. 
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Kolhapur — How many outside India know even the name of this 
comparatively small yet distinguished Maratha State ? Its claims 
to distinction, racial and spiritual, bear no relation to its size. 
They are claims that count for much in the mind of India ; and 
of late years Kolhapur has earned a higher distinction, through 
the unusual character and attainments of its great reformer- 
Prince, Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, champion of the aptly named 
Depressed Classes, and maker of modern Kolhapur. 

The original State and its ruling family were founded in the 
seventeenth century by Shivaji, the Maratha national hero, who 
has already appeared in the story of Gwalior. Its present rulers 
chensh the distinction of direct descent from that famous fighter 
of whom It M^as said tliat ‘ He met every emergency or peril %vith 
instant discernment and unshakable fortitude ’. 

A fighter in a different field, but of equal courage and resource, 
was liis descendant, Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, whose unique person- 
ahty must dominate any sketch of Kolhapur, though he died in 
1922 and IS grandfather to the present Prince. The courage 
required of him, m his lifelong fight agamst the tyranny of pnest 
and caste, was moral rather than physical ; and he excelled in 
both, as will presently be seen 

Only those who have known at first hand the rigid restrictions 
of that spintual bondage can realise the seeming impossibility for 
even a Maharaja to set his face against it Yet, according to Max 
Muller, there is no authority whatever in the Hymns of the V^das 
for the complicated system of castes on which the Brahmins take 
their stand , nor for the offensive privileges they claim at the 
expense of liie merchant and peasant class 

For those who are unfamiliar with the caste basis of Hindmsm, 
a bnef statement of its divisions and implications will better enable 
them to understand a measure of all that was achieved by Sir Shahu, 
finest and most ongmal among Indian Princes of his own or any 
other period. 

I have already written of the Hmdu social system evolved by 
invading Aryans in a thousand years of peace. That S3^stem 
divided their world into four classes, or castes : 

(1) The learned, literary or priestly orders — Brahmins 

(2) The soldier and kingly order— Kshattriya 
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comparatively small yet distinguished Maratha State ? Its claims 
to distinction, racial and spiritual, bear no relation to its size. 
They are claims that count for much in the mind of India ; and 
of late years Kolhapur has earned a higher distinction, through 
the unusual character and attainments of its great reformer- 
Prince, Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, champion of the aptly named 
Depressed Classes, and maker of modern Kolhapur. 

The original State and its ruling family were founded in the 
seventeenth century by Shivaji, the Maratha national hero, who 
has already appeared in the story of Gwalior Its present rulers 
cherish the distinction of direct descent from that famous fighter 
of whom it was said that ‘ He met every emergency or peril with 
instant discernment and unshakable fortitude ’. 

A fighter in a different field, but of equal courage and resource, 
was his descendant. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati, whose unique person- 
ality must dominate any sketch of Kolhapur, though he died in 
1922 and IS grandfather to the present Pnnce. The courage 
required of him, in his lifelong fight against the tyranny of pnest 
and caste, was moral rather than physical ; and he excelled in 
both, as will presently be seen 

Only those who have luiown at first hand the rigid restrictions 
of that spiritual bondage can realise the seeming impossibility for 
even a Maharaja to set his face against it Yet, accordmg to Max 
Muller, there is no authority whatever in the Hymns of the V6das 
for the complicated system of castes on which the Brahmms take 
their stand ; nor for the offensive privileges they claim at the 
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For those who are unfamiliar with the caste basis of Hinduism, 
a brief statement of its divisions and implications will better enable 
them to understand a measure of all that was achieved by Sir Shahu, 
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(3) Tile landowners and merchants— Vaisyas 

(4) The peasants, artisans and all humble* folk— Sudras. 

Of these the Brahmins monopolised the whole province of 
knowledge, spiritual and mental, as priests have done ever3’where 
ever since ^ But nowhere, perhaps, have they attained and main- 
tained a spiritual autocracy so potent and permanent as that of 
the Brahmins among orthodox Hmdus. The}* permeate e\ery 
phase of life. They hold the monopoly of education. They 
dominate the lives of Indian women, whose minds are saturated 
with religion and superstition 

In Central and Southern India, where Hinduism chiefly pre- 
vails, the Brahmms largelj* exercised pohdcal power, enhanced by 
their sacred authorit}- ; nowhere more so than in the IMaratha 
region. Hence their jealousy of Shivaji, all-powerful warrior, 
their antagonism to the State and rule of the family founded by 
him. For that reason the}’’ have tried again and again to crush 
Kolhapur without success. The}’’ even set themselves to degrade 
all warrior hlarathas to the status of Sudra or peasant ; refusing 
them the special Hmdu rite, Vedokta, reserved for the two highest 
castes ; themselves monopolising all State ofBces and enrolments, 
with a view to becoming virtual rulers of the land. More especi- 
ally they aimed at degrading the Chhatrapati family; an e\*il 
design forwarded by Maratha intrigues and by an unluck}’’ 
succession of minority Pnnces, which increased their power. In 
Sir Shahu’s time, o-wing to an earher, unfortunate appointment, 
the State was overrun •with Konkan Brahmins, his deadhest 
enemies. Either they or he must prevail. 

He himself was an adopted Pnnce, wisely chosen, like the 
Maharaja of Baroda, and was equally fortunate in tlie Government 
choice of a tutor, then I\Ir. Stuart Fraser of the Indian Cinl 
Service Now, as Sir Stuart Fraser, K.C.S.I., he can look back 
on the rare experience of having educated three princely pupils 
for their high calling. Of these, the £rst was Sir Shahu of 
Kolhapur, with -whom he established a close friendship of lasting 
value both to the State and its Ruler. 

The young Prince very early gave proof of his courage and 
independent character. Pressed on all sides to finish his educa- 
tion in England, he steadily refused, for the sound reason tliat, 
after a long minorit}*, his people must surely need and desire his 
presence among them In a personal inten'iew "with the British 
Governor of Bombay Presidenc}% he so forcibly stated his case 
that the English Universit}* plan was wisely given up. 

At eighteen he assumed full powers and full authoriy to 
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combat Brahmin influence and intrigue Shy and diffident with 
British officials, there was no uncertainty in him, of aim or will, 
to be master in his own house. A giant of a man m body and 
mind, he relished the prospect of a fight against forms of tyranny 
peculiarly alien to his temperament and his deeply-rooted sym- 
pathy with the oppressed. 

Love of sport took him far afield after big game and also gave 
him chances to cultivate kindly, informal relations with the 
humblest of his subjects, to hear at first hand the tales of tyranny 
and hardship that fired him to decisive action, such as no ruling 
Prince had ever undertalcen against the only power comparable 
to his own. 

From first to last, he used his lugh position to champion not 
only Kolhapur ‘ Untouchables ’, but millions of the oppressed 
tliroughout India. That the fight must be hard and long he knew 
very well when he set his hand to the mighty task of freemg his 
non-Brahmin subjects from the thraldom of a caste system that 
has Its merits, if not too rigidly enforced 

Justly It has been said of him that ‘ few, if any, Indian reformers 
have made an effort more courageous, more unselfish, more prac- 
tical and inspiring than tliat consistent crusade agamst a rule of life 
based on religion and hallowed by tradition ’. 

He * opened fire ’, so to speak, by takmg mto his own service 
well-chosen, educated non-Brahmms . an unheard-of innovation. 
Tenaciously, in defiance of intrigue and opposition, he held his 
own agamst spiritual forces unchallenged through the ages . and 
by the time he was twenty-five, he had changed his whole State 
personnel and largely strengthened his hand, though his anta- 
gonists, who controlled the Brahmin Press, warned him that his 
unorthodox domes would bring disaster on himself and Ins 
people 

Undeterred by spiritual thunder and lightmng, he went his 
own way He made many reforms, mixed freely with all castes 
and classes, arranged loans for peasants, built an asylum for lepers, 
and took an active mterest in all that concerned Marathas, even m 
British India, where they are stronger m numbers, and m national 
spirit, than in their own States 

At twenty-three the birth of a son was hailed by his people as 
proof that the wrath of God had been removed from their ruling 
house, which had for so long failed of a direct heir ; though well 
they knew that Kolhapur had been no loser m the person of its 
present adopted Prmce 

Two years later he pulled his little kingdom through famine 
and the horrors of plague ; ojBFermg himself at once for moculation 
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by way of example to superstitious and fearful folk who would 
rather let the body perish in agony than nsk spiritual defilement 
He wsited plague hospitals, directed famine relief works and 
reduced taxation to ease the burden of living. 

In six years of honest and courageous rule he had completely 
won the heart of his people and established his own personal 
power : vital assets in his fight to free the Depressed Classes and 
give them a fair share in the offices of State. 

In this semi-religious matter of caste, it should be recognised 
that there is much to be said for the basic idea — a place for 
every man and ever}’’ man in his place ’ — in a land where its com- 
plete removal might spell social chaos, or some worse form of 
State tyranny- If reasonably applied, it need not mvolve tyranny ; 
it bears, in fact, some relation to the Guild Spirit of the h'liddle 
Ages in preserving the skilled, inherited craftsman, whose w’ork is 
in his ver}*^ fibre ; thus tending to safeguard social standards. 

We are told, in fact, b}* Sir George Birdw'ood, that during the 
‘ mad milleiimum ’ of anarchy, from a.d. 71 1 to 1707 — India’s 
domestic, social and religious life w’as kept intact by the con- 
serving and healing virtue of the Brahminical caste system 

It is the priestly would-be monopoly of learning that stultifies 
the race. Even to-day, when Hindu wiitmgs have been widely 
printed and taught, and translated by enlightened Brahmins, the 
mass of Indians remain steeped in ignorance and superstition 
beyond the capacity of ^^^estem minds to conceive. It is this 
denial of common knowledge to those whom the holy ones deem 
‘ out of caste ’, that brings gratuitous tragedy into milhons of 
harmless hves. To the stultified lot of the so-called Untouch- 
ables there exists no parallel in Europe or m the world outside 
Hmdu India : an age-old form of slaver }’^ — body and soul — for 
which no justification can be claimed by men w’lth human hearts 
in their bodies. 

Though these hapless ones are titular Hmdus, they are treated 
— on caste Imes — as if they were less than human beings * con- 
signed to the filthiest outskirts of any village, debarred from 
approaching any Hindu temple ; forbidden to draw’ w’ater fmm 
public w’ells or to enter a public rest-house : cut off from rehgion, 
with aU that it means to the Hindu, cut off from education and 
even the bare necessities of life. An Untouchable may be dying 
of thirst, but he may not dnnk from any village tank or pool. 
Even for the lowest menial serv’ice, he ma}’ not enter a Hindu 
household. His touch is defilement, his spirit crushed within 
him by that cruel knowledge. For, in their ignorance, those un- 
happy ones believe it is true that they and theirs are irredeemably 
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accurst. Therein lies the essence of their tragedy 

Yet by some means they and tlieirs must contrive to exist — 
one can hardly call it living. Their chief permitted .occupation is 
to carry away dead animals. On these they are graciously per- 
mitted to feed, regardless of probable disease ; and they may 
also cure tlie skins : an occupation deemed unfit fof even low- 
caste Hindus. They are at the beck and call of any official who 
may need them for the most degrading work, though he will not 
dream of paying tliem for it. The only parallel to such calculated 
cruelty lies in Hitler’s treatment of Poles and Jews. 

History proves that tins blot on the caste system had no part 
in its original design ; and it is to the lastmg honour of Mahatma 
Gandhi that he has championed the cause of these hapless panahs 
of Southern India ; has won for them the nght to enter temples ; 
and in many otlier ways has mitigated the unbelievable misery of 
their lot. But, before Gandhi publicly arraigned such systematic 
human degradation, their prmcipal champion was Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati, Maliaraja of Kolhapur 

Obviously education was the first necessity for these abject 
items of humanity ; but England’s pledge of neutrahty in that 
vital matter had left religious teaching completely m Brahmin 
hands ; and according to their decree the Untouchables, being 
outside rehgion, were condemned to perpetual ignorance. 

Independently, much good work has been done by a Salvation 
Army School and by Aanencan Missions ; but, apart from these, 
the backward classes had no chance, no power to free themselves 
Imagine, then, what it must have meant for them when their 
own Maharaja came down, as it were, from heaven to fight their 
battles and lift them out of the dust. In the matter of education 
he had to walk wanly, smce any village school would be con- 
tammated by the mere fact of their presence. He could only 
enlist the mterest of leaders in each commumty, and leave them 
to handle the delicate matter along their own hnes. Not until 
years later did he take the bold step of mstitutmg free education 
throughout the State. 

Inevitably his first move antagonised the Brahmins, but they 
were up agamst a strong man possessed by a commanding idea. 
Openly he bestowed State posts on educated men of the back- 
ward classes . openly denounced the preserving of knowledge as 
a secret possession ; asserting that the Brahmms had thus degraded 
not others but themselves A reformer so bold and resolute could 
expect nothmg from those high pnests of monopoly but frank 
hostihty. Yet he continued to impress on all Hindus that the 
remedy lay in their own hands ; that they alone could remove, if 
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they chose to'do so, the slur cast on their rehgion and natiDnal life 
by such deeply-rooted and discreditable prejudices 

At that Teiy tune, it so happened that the Riidsh Goveminent 
—breaking the habit of centuries — --vras at last moTed to interrene 
in a matter of religion, thus paiing the -vray for ul tima te redemp- 
tion of outcast millions. 

Yhe hlaharaja followed suit with a frank speech that same 
year, in the Deccan, centre of Brahminism. 

' I hare he declared, ^ only one message to gfre t'ou. Be not 
short-sighted. To dissolve the castes is a necessi^T* To uphold 
them is a sin. They hinder advance. To abolish e nmi ty-, vre must 
abolish caste. Let ns abolish it — ^and be orje.* 

That gage flung down to the high priests of caste-sanctity was 
an act of moral courage such as only those who have a profound 
knowledge of Hinduism can appreciate to the full. And his bold 
words were but tbe prelude to bolder actions. Extending his role 
of knight-errant far beyond the confines of Kolhapur, he dedicated 
him self to helping the helpless everywhere in India by a frontal 
attack on the whole st'stem. 

Local Brahmins retaliated by refusing to all IMarathas the 
sacred Vedokta ceremony ; reducing them — ^as explained — to the 
peasant dass. But the hlaharaja had his own weapon — and the 
courage to use it 

He promptly suspended his ordained payments to the priest- 
hood ; an act of boldness almost comparable to Luther’s burning 
of the Papal Bull. His whole position was, in fact much akin to 
that of the Reformation leaders. 

To the priesthood he insisted, ‘ Let your ideal be to abolish 
the middle-man between Gk>d and man ; making the individual - 
alone responsible for his acts to his Creator, instead of gi%'ing his 
conscience into the custody of a priest 

The argument was identical : and, like Luther, he was 
threatened with excommunication by self-appointed dispensers 
of divine favour. But no priestly threats codd turn him from a 
contest that virtually involved the whole warrior caste. 

Endlessly tbe dispute raged, with increasing bitterness on the 
side of the Brahmins, increasing conviction on his, that the bach- 
ward classes could never hope for decent human treatment vhile 
a Brahmin priesthood remained supreme. The contest and the 
fruits of his knight-errantry became, at length, so widelt’ known 
that they reached even the heights of Simla and spurred the 
British Government to a far-reaching decision. The Prince 
himself, it was decreed, should be the final authority on all roattem, 
religious or otherwise The same decree annulled the Brahmins 
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hereditar}^ claim to tlie monies that had been withdrawn : a 
personal triumph for the Maharaja, who promptly executed a 
still more drastic move 

After careful study of the whole question — ^includmg the 
histor}^ of tlic English Reformation — he dared to appoint a non- 
Brahmin Maratha as high priest of his household : an appoint- 
ment that was to carr}^ no caste or hereditary rights He started 
a Vedic School to train Maratha boys in pnestly duties, to root 
out superstition and restore the purity of Hinduism based on the 
Vddas. 'Again, it must be emphasised that no Western mind ran 
grasp the kind of courage needed for such unorthodox pro- 
ceedings, even b)'^ a Prince in his own right 

Alive to tlie risk of possible weakening in those who came after, 
he gave special care and thought to the right education of his son, 
encouraging him to investigate the abuses practised by Brahmins 
m the name of religion. 

He himself was nearly thirty before he first visited England, 
where he was delighted ivith tlie welcome and the honours 
accorded him. That wsit — and all he learnt from it — emboldened 
him to issue his famous order, ‘ fifty per cent of State ofiices to be 
reserved for non-Bralimins ’ : a virtual declaration of war 
^ But tlie local Brahmins were a powerful body — 26,000 of them, 
mcludmg many anti-British extremists, who worked ceaselessly, 
by political means, to restore their owm power The Maharaja’s 
life was constantly threatened The whole Brahmin hierarchy 
was arrayed against him — ^not m Kolhapur alone Bombay 
became the centre, at that time, of a revolutionary movement 
headed by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Brahmm leader hostile to 
Bntish rule. His large follovung in the South made the whole 
movement peculiarly dangerous at a time when aU political India 
was seething iwth unrest In vain Sir Shahu warned the author- 
ities that the disturbance needed prompt and drastic handlmg 
Action, as usual, was delayed and grave wammgs soft-pedalled ; 
so inherent is Bntish distaste for facmg uncomfortable facts 

It was only aftenvards that the value of Sir Shahu ’s advice 
^d active help were recogmsed, and he was accorded the personal 
nonour of a twehty-one-gun salute — Kolhapur being only a 
imieteeh-gun State The enhanced prestige conferred by those 
extra cannon-shots can hardly be conceived by the democratic 
West. 

2 

^Vhen the Great War convulsed Europe, Sir Shahu offered 
tums^f and his sons for active service ; but, m the event, he 
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could not leave India. He could, however, and did, make his 
potent influence felt among the fighting Marathas, whether his 
subjects or no ; in particular by an incident that attracted wide- 
spread notice and admiration. 

It was during the siege of Kut in Mesopotamia, when the 
garrison ran short of food, and the Maratha sepoys had scruples 
about eating horse-flesh Sir Shahu, heanng of their dilemma, 
offered to go by air to Kut and reason with the men. Smce that 
proved to be impossible, he sent them a strongly worded appeal 
that at once dispelled their scruples and helped to prolong 
resistance. 

In 1917 the Indian situation evoked Mr. Montagu’s important 
pronouncement, foreshadowing a definite move towards the goal 
of self-government Too bold for some, not bold enough for 
others, it was received m India with mixed feelmgs, according 
to racial or political points of view. Sir Shahu, while welcoming 
the reforms in prmciple, feared that in practice they might tend 
to revive the Brahmins’ waning mfluence. And the event justified 
his apprehension. The Montagu measures did undoubtedly give 
a marked impetus to their movement. Clearly they saw their 
chance for a full return to power. The Maharaja saw it also ; 
and to prevent that issue became increasingly the main object of 
his life. 

More and more he extended his influence and activities beyond 
Kolhapur. Speaking in Madras, he boldly stated : ‘ I am not here 
as a Ruler, but as a fnend and servant of millions, whose condition 
must excite the pity of any man carrying a human heart in his body*. 

He largely financed a hostel for Untouchables, founded by 
American missionaries, whose work for India he admired and 
approved. Yet always he was hampered in his attempts to find 
decent occupation for those unhappy outcasts, by their utter 
ignorance, their pitiful acceptance of inferiority, that could only 
be dispelled by education and an infusion of self-respect. 

As far as possible he employed them in his household and gave 
them swords to wear that they might publicly appear as warriors. 
In 1919 he freed all outcasts from the burden of degrading com- 
pulsory service in villages. He removed the ban on their use of 
wells, tanks and schools ; promoted them to responsible village 
offices, more than once displacing Brahmins in their favour. One 
may perhaps be permitted to query whether, in every mstance, 
the village was likely to benefit by an exchange made purely on 
moral grounds : a case of the end justifying the means. 

Was there ever a Pnnce of courage so unorthodox and im- 
shakable in the whole hierarchy of Hindu States ? 
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India has known manj'’ reformers, of many types — ^poets, samts 
and scholars. But a Royal reformer, pitting himself against 
priestly power, and practising what he preached, she has hardly 
known since tlie distant day, centuries before Christ, when the 
Rajput Prince, Siddartlia, left throne and wife and child to become 
die Buddha and found a religion that should be free from the 
tyranny of priest and caste : a religion that converted the Emperor 
Asoka — of India’s Golden Age. Yet it failed ultimately in its mam 
object — ^to oust Brahmin supremacy. For centuries the two nval 
religions contended for the souls of men ; but between the subde 
persistence of the Brahmins and die ultimately sterile pessimism 
of Buddha’s creed, Hindu priestly power came back into its own 

Now, ages after, diere arose a great Maratha Prmce to challenge 
it afresh. Everywhere and always he gave his people the supreme 
incentive to bold action — a personal lead. Yet he was no ascetic, 
no slave to one idea. A gemal sportsman of the country gentieman 
type, he seemed — on a surface view — ^the last man likely to stir up 
a hornets’ nest of outraged Brahmms by attempting the seemingly 
impossible. But neither threats nor open enmity could turn him 
from his high resolve. 

Viciously criticised and vilified, he retorted • ‘ I am a sports- 
man. I am determined that all Untouchables shall have a fair 
chance with State professions open to them, so that they may 
learn to think themselves as good as other men.’ 

But more impressive than even his bold words and decrees was 
the shining light of his personal example — highest and rarest form 
of courage Publicly he would ask the despised and rejected to 
dme wilfr him , would eat and dnnk from their hands, knowmg 
full well that by an act so unprecedented he cut himself off from 
orthodox Hmduism and sacrificed, to his pnnciples, all the 
hereditary privileges of his Order. Whether those for whom he 
so spent himself could have any conception of the price paid by 
their own Maharaja for their collective salvation, is a moot ques- 
tion ; but in no way does it detract from the value of an achieve- 
ment only to be gauged by those who possess mtimate knowledge 
of Hindu India 

Throughout, he owed much to the mtelhgent and devoted 
services of his Prime Minister, a man of notable character and 
charm ; while in many ways he was hampered by his ovm vast 
household, of relations, retamers and their horde of hangers-on 
But the work he did has nghtly been called stupendous He ht 
a lamp of hope m the hearts of forty-seven million Untouchables 
all over India . and no otlier achievement entitles him to so high 
a place of honour 
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In the matter of Mr. Montagu’s promised reforms, it is wortli 
notmg that, although he believed in eventual self-government, his 
practical wisdom perceived the nsk of malong changes so vital 
before India had raised her all-round level of education ; per- 
ceived also that tlie Home Rulers of that day were quite out of 
touch witli the masses, only craving power for themselves. 

‘ The gift of democratic government he VTOte, ‘ may be 
made or withheld by Parliament ; but no such gift will cause tlie 
growth of democracy in India. Educate, educate j uproot pre- 
judice and superstition. Only by means of social progress can 
political progress become a natural growth from within. If the 
reforms put sole power into the hands of the Brahmins, woe betide 
the backward classes. Heaven alone can help them.’ 

Inevitably, if tlie caste system is to continue — and it has 
intrinsic value — it must be made more flexible and less inhuman 
in Its application to normal men and women. So long as tliere 
was no sign of this regeneration, Sir Shahu remained its inveterate 
enemy. Wide-minded and magnanimous, he was friendly always 
with Brahmins of liberal wews. It was their arrogant system and 
its eS^ects to which he was unshakably opposed. He bore no 
malice towards individuals. Wlien one of his active enemies lay 
dying, he visited him without hesitation, talked to him and cheered 
him up. In all human relations his deep heart and fine character 
were manifest. Devoted to his one wife and son, he enjoyed an 
ideally happy home life that must have sustained him throughout 
the perpetual conflict mvolved in liis role of reformer Prince. 

His last public service to Government, not long before his 
death, was connected with Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
hostile demonstrations in Bombay that led to fierce riots in which 
hundreds of harmless people were killed He ^^^s also asked to 
unveil a statue of the Maratha hero, Shivaji, at Poona ; and he 
arranged special celebrations to honour the event But, before 
the day, his police brought wammg of a plot hatched by Congress 
Brahmins, who were staging anti-Bntish demonstrations, re- 
asserting their hostility to the Pnnce and to tlie Maharaja also. 

He lost no time in arranging for a counter-demonstration from 
surroundmg Maratha villages. Thousands of his people, led by 
their own headmen, swarmed into Poona, overawed tlie astonished 
Brahmins and triumphantly defeated tlieir hostile intent. 

Had he lived out man’s normal span of life, he might have 
accomplished far greater things but he died untimely at the age 
of thirty-eight ; having achieved more tlian many fine Rulers have 

packed into twice his span of years. 

His early death was an irreparable loss, not only to Kolhapur 
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but to India and tlie Empire. To the end he defied his persistent 
enemies, who had persistently thwarted and vilified him because 
he would not admit tlieir arrogant claim to rule heaven and 
eartli and create a hell on earth for millions of hapless fellow 
beings 

At his own express msh his funeral rites were performed, not 
by the holy ones, but by students of his own Shivaji college, 
founded for tlie one supreme purpose m his purposeful life. 

So he passed — but liis work endures ; his name lives after 
him. His son, during a short reign, earned on his father’s pro- 
gressive policy and followed his example m the matter of pro- 
moting non-Brahmms to high offices But he lacked Sir Shaliu’s 
dynamic force of character and leadership, qualities too rarely 
transferred from father to son. Horses and racmg mteresfed 
him more actively than State affairs ; and he left no direct heir 
to follow him. 

To the outer world Kolhapur will always signify the great 
Sir Shahu Chhatrapati . a Ruler who possessed the rare mmghng 
of broad humanity \wth uncompromismg courage — quahties that 
enabled him, without resen^ation, to act on his beliefs As ruling 
Pnnee, he had great resources at command ; yet his high position 
handicapped him in many ways. In any other country he would 
have become the idol of all who recognised social advance as the 
first step to political progress. His broad vie^vs and hberal pre- 
cepts would have heralded a great movement. But in caste- 
enthralled India, his full stature could only be measured by the 
few, British and Indian, who really knew the man 

His rare gift for sjmpathetic understanding of human nature 
was the basis of his charm and remarkable strength of character. 
It IS, in fact, the basis of all supremely fine character ; nowhere 
more notable than m our own greatest of Pnme Mmisters, Mr. 
Wmston Churchill 

Only time — ^that tests all human achievements — can prove 
whether the growth of all that the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
began, is to be continued, or checked — as too often — ^before the 
little leaven can take effect on the slow-movmg mass that is India. 
In any event, it was his high pmnlege to kmdle a torch, a light of 
hope, that will never be put out Nor will his name and fame 
ever be forgotten among those he loved and served Therem lies 
his claim to true greatness. 
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According to Sir George Birdwood, a man of deep Eastern 
knowledge, if the Brahmm’s ‘ conservative hold on the people is 
ever undermined, or Roman Catholic missionanes are not prepared 
to take their place, India will once agam rapidly be reduced to 
chaos. . . That was written in 1914 : and India, since then, 
advancing witli giant strides, has produced a galaxy of remarkable 
men in all professions and communities, as revealed m that recent, 
impressive book. Great Men of India, 

In that connection, it is a point worth stressing that cultured 
and original men like the chiefs of Kolhapur and Aundh, and 
half a dozen others portrayed m this book, are nothing like so 
rare among the elite of modem India as is commonly supposed. 
Not many English men and women exert themselves to discover 
how mteUigent and intuitive are Indians of all castes and creeds ; 
while too many books — vTitten with a slender equipment of know- 
ledge — ^have scattered broadcast wrong impressions of India and 
Indians as they are to-day. 

Unfortimately there are few Westerners who can or will study 
the profound philosophy of life and religion on which the whole 
Hindu economic and social system is based 

My own inadequate portrayal of the greater Indian States, 
their Rulers and Mmisters, throws a sigmficant light on the 
capacity of Indians to manage their owm affairs, to produce public 
men of character and ability as notable as any m ^e West. No 
doubt the wider opportumties open to them, under their oum 
Princes, serve to stimulate ambition and capacity, both too often 
stultified when tliey are workmg under Bntish officialdom — ^how- 
ever just and friendly — by the fatal ‘ inferiority complex ’ which, 
in Indian' India, troubles them not at all. 

The Raja of Aundh himself only came to England for the first 
time two years ago, wffien he spoke at the Royal Society of Arts 
on Indian paintmg : an admirable lecture vTitten and spoken in 
Enghsh. His second son studied law at Oxford, where he w^on a 
place m the Brasenose College Eight, the most famous rowing 
college in Oxford. Thence, after studying m London, he returned 
equipped for legal w’^ork in the State 

Aundh is a star, if not of the first magnitude, an assurance to 
many lesser States that they may yet shine witli a light of their mvn 
in the great constellation of Impenal India. 







TWO MOSLEM STATES 


The nobility of the Moguls was based on service Colourful 
and grandiose, they have left great memones and traditions — Guy 
W iNT 
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HYDERABAD : 

A HERITAGE FROM THE MOGULS 


Here, on the vast rolling uplands of the Deccan, we have India’s 
premier State in every sense — in size, m wealth, m historical 
importance and spiritual pre-emmence ; the Nizam having 
become the all-highest personality m orthodox Islam, smce that 
role is no longer filled by the Sultan of Turkey. Geograplucally, 
the Deccan is said to be the oldest part of India, except the 
Himalayas ; and Hyderabad State, nearly as large as France, holds a 
strategic position of the first importance. Flung right across the 
map of India, almost from sea to sea, it could, at will, isolate the 
mainly Hindu South from the mainly Moslem North, as it did, m 
effect, when the Nizam of Mutiny days decided to stand by Eng- 
land in her dark hour. 

Both have owed much to one another ; and in the whole history 
of British relations ivith India that great Prmcipality has played a 
vitally significant part. 

But Deccan history goes back to many centuries before the 
trading company from a small and distant island impinged upon 
Its destiny and developed into a world power. It vas the first 
great Moslem State south of the Nerbudda ; and for five hundred 
years its Rulers have imposed a mibtary oligarchy on a population 
of mixed races and religions, outnumbering them by ten to one. 
In the fifteenth century Bidar, the onginal capital — a hundred 
miles from the present city — ^^vas not only a fine to^vn, with its 
castle and palaces and mosques, but the home of a famed uni- 
versity, possessing three thousand hand-written volumes and a 
teaching faculty recruited from all over Asia. To-day it exists 
only as an impressive ruin, beautified by exquisite coloured tiles 
that once covered the whole fafade of tlie building. 

The Deccan plateau — ^200,000 square miles of it — is framed on 
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three sides by mountains ; two of its mightiest rivers flow through 
Hyderabad State. On its praines, a centuiy and a half ago, horses 
were bred for large bodies of irregular cavalry, the mainstay and 
pride of Moslem and Maratha armies. Now, even here, the horse 
has^ been bamshed by the motor bus that needs no prairie for its 
main tenance ; nor can it be ill-treated, as all draft antmals are 
apt to be m the East, not from innate cruelty, but from simple 
lack of imaginative feeling. 

And all over that vast country remnants of vamshed pnde and 
power lend their tragic dignity to a curiously theatncal landscape : 
a surf, as it were, of broken hills among very blue lakes and 
emerald-green rice fields, diversified by fantastic masses of boulders 
so strangely piled and balanced on each other, as to suggest a 
primitive world of giants at play. Thus they remam untouched 
by time, dramatic silhouettes against the blaze of sunset or davn ; 
feathery heads of palm trees adding a Japanesque touch to the 
scene. Here and there one finds nimed temples and palaces of a 
Hmdu kmgdom destroyed b}’’ invading Moslems five or six hun- 
dred years ago ; and there are ancient forts perched precariously 
on crag or chff. Chief among these is the once formidable strong- 
hold of Daulatabad cut out of a great isolated rock, scarped 
artificially to the height of nearly a thousand feet, and only 
accessible through its many corridors drilled in sohd stone by 
that unsurpassed tool — ^the human hand. 

On the utmost crag stands a colossal gun that once overawed 
the whole country round. Dismantled now, it looms against the 
skyline, impressmg only the thoughtful traveller, who marvels that 
any but a race of giants could have lifted it and set it there a 
thousand feet up. Accordmg to legend, the marvel v'as achieved 
by an Italian engmeer, afterwards put to death — the brutal 
fashion of the time — lest he might betray the secret of those hidden 
corridors to an enemy. 

More famous, and better known to the tourists who haunt 
Hyderabad, is the fortress of Golconda, once a flourishing city 
of over a million people that has curiously given its name to some 
of the most famous diamonds in history. Many actually came 
from other parts of the dominion and w'ere only sent to Golconda 
for cutting and polishing, which may possibly be the reason that 
those particular gems, wdth romantic histories, have all been 

written of as Golconda diamonds. 

The tale of the ICoh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light), first among 
Bntish Crown jewels, may not be generalty known. 

Discovered in 1656, it was presented to the Mogul Emperor, 
Shah Jehan. With the Moguls it remained, tiU Nadir Shah (as 
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already told) swept down from Persia and looted Delhi, takmg 
unto himself the Mountam of Light Finally he was murdered 
— ^the common fate of Eastern Kings • and his murderer passed 
on tlie jewel to Ahmed Shah, founder of the Durani djmasty that 
ruled Afghanistan, till the fall of Amanullah, who leagued himself 
with Germany against the British Empire 

But the Koh-i-Noor never reached his hands Murder and 
violence followed its passage from Afghan Kmg to Kmg, till the 
day of Shah Shuj'a, who was dethroned after the first Afghan War. 
From him it was cunnmgly tricked by his bitter enemy, Ranjit 
Singh, Lion of the Punjab ; and not till the Punj’ab itself was 
taken from the Sikhs did it come to rest in the regalia of Queen 
Victoria, ultimate Empress of India. Murder and violence 
followed It no more 

A lesser diamond chnstened Moon of the Mountains (the East 
has a gemus for names) was also looted from Delhi by Nadir Shah 
to become a part of the Russian Crown jewels And one of the 
finest Crown diamonds, the ‘ Orloff ’, has its own strange tale. 
Origmally set as the eye of a god m a temple betAveen Madras 
and Mysore, it was stolen by a French soldier, canng nothmg for 
the wrath of a Hindu deity, and sold for 10,000 dollars to a mer- 
chant of Persia. The astute Persian sold it again later, for 450,000 
dollars — ^plus an annuity of 20,000 — to the Russian Prince Orloff, 
at that time deeply m love \wth Cathenne the Great To her 
he gave it ; and so it passed from the eye of a god to glitter m 
the sceptre of Impenal Russia. 

From another favounte Catherine received a second Golconda 
diamond. Star of the South, that passed to Napoleon the Third 
and was bought by a Pnnce of Baroda, thus returning to India 
after many years Two others wandered half round the world 
and back agam to India , one the Akbar Shah, belonging onginally 
to the greatest of Moguls These by no means exhaust the 
astonishing list The Crown jewels of Austna and of Saxony 
mclude — or mcluded — a Golconda diamond 

The treasure of the Deccan seemed beyond mortal counting. 
It is told of a Hmdu King m that region, conquered by a Moslem 
invader, that he presented the victor %vith six hundred maimds of 
pearls — a maund weighing about eighty pounds There were two 
maunds also of diamonds, rubies and sapphires. No wonder 
carpets were sevm vuth gems in those lawsh days 

And Golconda fort to-day — a name familar to every tourist — 
is chiefly famed for its beautiful tombs, that might veil be sjtnbols 
of a buried past 

Of tlie splendid city built by Kings of the old Deccan, little 
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is left but the tremendous walls that now guard only quarters for 
troops, though the great palace-fortress, Bala Hissar, still towers 
in the midst of the city that isn’t High up on the rum stands 
a small pavilion where tourists resort to watch the sunset over a 
strangely wild and impressive scene. Near it stands a far more 
ancient Hmdu temple. Long before invading Moslem Kings, it 
was there ; and it is still there, ages after they have become 
shadows in a world of shadows Ages hence it will still be there, 
a shrine for millions of Hindus who make up 90 per cent of 
Moslem-ruled Hyderabad. That is India. 

These relics of the past seem more akin to the fantastic land- 
scape than do the white modern country houses of Hyderabad 
nobles and landowners, who live mainly in the city, preferring 
its atmosphere of Moslem culture and the exciting undercurrent 
of intrigue that pervades the very air of Hyderabad. In every 
Eastern court, it pulls the strings or cuts the threads of human 
destinies ; but here it has become a social pastime, as m our own 
eighteenth century ; many trained and cultured brains elevating 
It almost to a fine art 

Some of the nobles’ palaces are small towns in themselves; 
many of their owners Western educated, with sons sent to English 
schools and umversities 

Far back m history, the Deccan kingdom was famed as a centre 
of culture and learning ; and now, in modern Hyderabad, we have 
the one powerful Moslem Crown left since the collapse of the 
Moguls Its court and aristocratic families reflect the atmosphere, 
if not the splendours, of Mogul Delhi Its nobles and Mmisters 
of State, its men of culture and big business, form a social mosaic 
aptly described by Sir William Barton — once a distm^ished 
Resident and personal friend of the Nizam . ‘ Here you will meet 
Cambndge men with an Oxford accent, who will converse grace- 
fully on philosophy or religion : men from either University, 
whose ethics are singularly innocent of Aristotle ; engineers who 
have gained highest academic distinctions in England ; lavyers, 
Moslem barristers, wealthy bankers who would give almost any- 
thing for an English knighthood. One of tliese offered ^(^100,000 
to be utilised in charity, for a baronetcy — ^provided the title did 
not descend to his eldest son, whom he hated ! ’ 

The old school, wdth its Eastern culture and courtly manners, 
cannot much longer survive in a social element so mixed and so 
increasingly modernised. Hyderabad itself, the fourth city of t e 
Empire, is more notable for its size than for any historical inti^est 
or beauty of architecture. But the well-known gateway, 
minar, has the grace and dignity of Mogul design ,* and all the 
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greater buildings blossom into the beautiful domes and minarets 
eveiywhere associated with Moslem cities 

The Mecca Musjid, largest mosque m India, eontams the tomb 
of the Nizam’s father, who died m 1911 Small and slight, with 
dark hair falling to his shoulders under a closely folded turban, 
there was nothing kingly in his aspeet , yet he ranked as the First 
Gentleman of India ; and those who loiew the man assert that 
undoubtedly he filled tire role. In the early days of motoring, he 
would let no car be used m Hyderabad : a grievance among his 
nobles, who craved the new toy that so swiftly eovered great 
distances But even King Canute could not check the nsing tide. 
Nor could the completest autocrat of India check the march of 
progress 

Sir Walter Lawrence, m his account of the Royal Tour (1905), 
tells a charactenstic tale of how cars came to Hyderabad. 

The Prmce and Prmcess (King George and Queen Mary) were 
lodged in a Palace high above the city. Sir Walter came, in his 
privileged car, to escort the Nizam up for an interview ivith 
Royalty. How long would it take them ? the Nizam wanted to 
know; and Sir Walter, remembermg envious nobles, told him, 
‘ More than half an hour m the carnage with escort ; but m my 
splendid car, most carefully driven, not more than eight or ten 
imnutes ’ He further dilated on the advantages of a car m so 
vast a State ; especially m scounng the country after big game 

The Nizam considered all that m a bnef silence ; then called 
his Master of Horse, who heard with blank amazement that His 
Highness would go up to the Palace in Sir Walter’s car. Pleased 
with the expenence, he returned m the same way ; and at once 
wrote off an order to his agent m Bombay for eleven motor cars 
His nobles, it need hardly be said, lost no time m followmg the 
Royal lead 

A Prmce of hospitality, generous to a fault, he was wdely 
liked and respected by Moslems, Hmdus and British ; and the 
closmg years of his reign concluded a bnlhant epoch in the social 
hfe of Hyderabad 

Many of the great families there trace their pedigree back to 
pre-Mogul Moslem kingdoms ; others came m \vith Asaf Jah, the 
first Nizam, whose personahty dominated all Southern India in 
the early eighteenth century. He has been called the most out- 
standmg gemus of his time and undoubtedly his mihtary prowess 
checked the nsmg tide of Maratha power that otherwise would 
have submerged Islam m the South, and changed the current of 
British hlStor3^ ^ 74 ^ ‘ again, like most great 

men, he left none able to fill his place As a result, his vast 
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iffigdom TS'2S weakened by wars of succession, culniinatiiig in a 
Actual Ricncli dictatorsbip, tliat lasted till ike Rritisn ousted the 
French and drew op a treaty with its Ruler of die period. 

From that time forward, for a hundred and seA'enrr years, 
Hyderabad has been, in deed and in truth, the Faithful Allv of the 
British ; an alliance that proved of the utmost value dnrino- their 
early dazzling feats of arms. Though the foundations of Empire 
were laid bj* Clive at Plassey, the hlaratha confederacv would 
have proA'ed a hard nut to crack without the miiitarv backing of 
Hyderabad. Never have the two countries been at war : though 
at tunes — owing to a long-standing regrettable question of ceded 
temtoiy — relations have been strained. It is, in fact, not too 
much to say that the loyalty and co-operalion of Hyderabad have 
‘ been one of the strongest buttresses of the British Empire in 
India. 

During the early nineteenth cenrmy tlie State suEered hum 
lax goA'emment and financial chaos. Arab mercenaries banded 
together and seized several forts, including Golconda. Under 
their own officers, they formed themselves almost into a militair 
republic, overshadovdng the rightful Ruler; so that the State 
declined lamentably in power and prestige. Only a strong man 
could lift it from the morass into which it was sinking : and the 
hour — as often — prorided the man. 

In 1S53 Sir Salar Jung — the greatest administrator of modem 
India — became Prime hlinister, which post he held for thirty 
5'ears : a record in tliat line. His wise brain and strong hand 
on the reins brought back to life a half-paralysed government ; 
and in the course of those thirty years the State was -rirtually 
transformed. It was largely through his influence that Hyderabad 
backed the English when Mutiny flared up in the North ot India 
and Lucknow, and an explosive atmospherej^revuled in the City. 
The British knew their danger. " If the Niram goes all is lost ’ 
was the official comacdon — ^not without good reason. Given a 
lead from the Niz.^, every Aioslem in India would haA-e joined 
the Great Revolt. To his honour, and that of his famous Prime 
hlinister, he gave quite another lead ; one that turned the tide 
of liistoiy. 

There are few places now in the countn' where British ana 
Indians are socially and personally on better terms r and ffie 
present Nizam, His Exaltcct Highness Ciir l^iir O&man Ali, tslves 
a special pride in his unique title, ‘ Faithful -\IIy of the British 
Government k 

Ylth a revenue of seven millions sterling, viffi hidden treasure 
of cold and gems rated at the fantastic Atslue of thirty ntilhcns, he 
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is reckoned to be one of the richest men m the world. But he 
was reared so strictly by his father that his way of life, from habit 
and taste, is almost Spartan in its simplicity. Unlike most Indian 
Princes, he cares little for any form of sport or entertainment or 
travel. He has never been to Europe, and he keeps horses only 
for his sons, who have also been strictly brought up. He himself 
prefers his car — an old Buick, as often as not It is his nobles 
who take the air m silver-plated cars of the newest design. He 
likes the tlieatre and enjoys English plays given by tourmg com- 
panies for the large British garrison at Secunderabad Literature 
interests him. He has written Persian lyrics ; and aims at keep- 
ing up the tradition of culture and learmng associated with Islam 
at its best 

In himself he presents a cunous blend of East and West. He 
works harder than most Indian Pnnces ; and allows himself 
almost too little time for recreation His whimsical and philo- 
sophic temperament inclines him to a detached view of politics ; 
but he is pure Eastern m his distrust of democracy. Few Rulers 
more absolute have survived into the twentieth century. Short 
and slight, like his father, his dignity of beating and touch of 
impenousness give to his court a flavour of Mogul tradition, 
enhanced by the special title His Exalted Highness, bestowed on 
him by Kmg George the Fifth for his services in the Great War : 
a title that sets him above even religion. In the great yearly fast 
of Ramazan that lasts a month — ^no eatmg or drinking betiveen 
sunrise and sunset — His Exalted Highness only fasts on the first 
day, to honour the decree. After that, he eats as usual 

Sir William Barton writes that his prestige with his whole 
entourage is enormous ‘ The spectacle of his nobles formmg a 
double row in the Residency portico at a dmner party, bendmg 
double as he passes with the gesture that imphes talung dust 
from the feet of greatness — ^is most impressive ’ 

At dmner with English guests, either in the Palace or Residency, 
he wears their dress surmounted by his closely folded turban — 
yeUow, on State occasions, with a gold aigrette ; and eats as they 
do. There is no avoidance of vnne at his table or at any other 
table m social Hyderabad, where, in earlier days, liqueur in a 
wmeglass and the champagne peg were favoured by nobles of a 
bibulous tendency 

But his Spartan tastes are ingrained He lives, for choice, in 
the house assigned to him by lus father — httle more than a hand- 
some bungalow Yet he owns two great palaces ; the original 
one covenng more than half the city The new one, south of the 
city, standing on the crest of a ridge above the nver Musi, ringed 
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vdtk a circle of granite rocks, is an imposing pile of wiiterrashed 
s^cco not comparable to the Palaces of R:^astlian, rdth their 
historical 'and heroic associations. It is here, behind carred and 
screened vrindows, that he houses his zenana — his one esT t r a va- 
gance ; more than fort^- vdves, with their attendant ladies and 
relations to the number of two hundred or so. Whenex-er he 
visits Delhi an infrequent event — ^the whole regiment of women 
must be of the party ; two special trains requisitioned, and canvas 
screens, to protect them from the public gaze during their transfer 
from car to train. 

In their own quarters they are strictly purdah even from 
English women ; though, in healthy modem fashion, they hare 
their open courts for exercise or games. No European may visit 
them or even enter the city without a pass ; a precaution dating 
from days when the turbulent Arab was a very real danger to any 
outsider, hliss Tottenham, ^dsiting Hx^deiabad, describes a 
purdah party that gave her a glimpse into that jealously guarded 
world of women. 

‘ We drove across the bridge over the river Alusi, through the 
fortress gate and by narrow streets to a towered Palace. Along 
the approaches stood the Amazon guards of the Nizam *, African 
women, dressed in blue tunics and baggy trousers, vrith small 
stiff caps on their heads. . . . An Amazon band was playing ; 
the bandswomen being of the samejdf ^ as the guards. 

‘ The hall was one glitter of chandehers and jewels, of satin 
and silk- The Palace ladies sat among fellow-Mahomedans. 
They wore diaphanous, delicate veils reaching to the waist, over 
bright-coloured satin trousers so tightlx' fitting that the legs must 
have been stitched into them. Beautiful were the jewels on ankles 
and wrists, hands and necks hlost ladies had their hair in two 
long plaits ; their oval faces and brilliant eyes gixdng them an 
unusual foreign appearance. Though they could not talk to us 
Englishwomen, they seemed to be gathering every detail, so closely 
did they observe our doings.’ 

One would have liked to hear their talk about it afterwards ; 
talk often flavoured with a xvisdom culled from life, not from 
books. For there is much intelligence and shrewd interest behind 
the purdah— so-called— in these changing da}-s ; too httle know- 
ledge ‘ outside ’ of India’s secluded women and their ways. 

It may surprise some Y'estemers to learn that, in the social 
and moral code of the Koran, the Moslem woman is giveii higher 
legal rights than any others of her kind, except in a matriarchate 
like Travancore. In law, her footing should be equal with man. 

’ Breed 
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In marriage — a civil and social, not a religious act — ^the husband 
has no power over her property or over the sum he settles on her. 
Of her son she is sole guardian up to tlie age of seven or nine ; 
of her daughter till she marries. She can deal ivith her own 
property ; and neitlier father nor husband have legal authority 
over her after she comes of age. 

The Prophet, in fact, assigned to Moslem women a better all- 
round position than even her Western sisters, until very recent 
days 

But custom can produce puzzling anomalies between sacred 
decrees and common practice . anomalies mainly caused by purdah 
in its old, bad, orthodox form that mentally and physically stultified 
the lives of women , a state of life certainly not enjoined by the 
Koran The idea could be based on one text only, telling women 
to hide their beauty from men , an mjunction that might logically 
apply to the body rather than to the face The fact remains that 
Mahomed’s daughter led an army into battle, and his first wife 
was no purdah nashin, but one of the most remarkable women m 
Arab history. 

As It is, complete purdah for the middle classes and anstocracy 
has profoundly affected the whole social and rehgious atmosphere 
of India, both among Moslems and Hmdus, who adopted the 
custom m order to protect their women from the covetous Moslem 
mvader With all its obvious drawbacks, there are those, even 
now, who still uphold purdah m its healthiest form, that gives 
secluded women a select social life of their o\vn bridge and games 
and free intercourse with male relations on both sides Here is 
the \uew of one who has intimately known and admired purdah 
nashin of India * ‘ These women are thoroughly women, beyond 
all else . . . Here are the clear brow and smilmg faces of those 
who know , those to whom sex is a necessary’’ part of life, mother- 
hood a pnde and duty. Their very aloofness and seclusion gives 
them half their charm ; and they know^ it , know that it is for 
women, veiled and separate, that men crave captives of passion 
at a first quick-taken glance A ^Vlfe w^ho is not the familiar 
companion of every w’alk and game — ^wath -what delight the husband 
seeks her at last m the iimer apartments, where she awaits him with 
smiles and flowers.’ 

And again here is purdah, seen from the different angle of an 
American woman, who hved for some years vith Indians as one of 
themselves ‘ It may be a question of temperament, but one can 
grow to like the idea that purdah represents There is more 
sympathy, more freemasonry among women in the East than m 
the West Men of tlie West have their clubs and circles where 
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women don’t go ; and one felt a distinct lift in status finding 
places in the East, where women could be at ease among them- 
selves and men were not allowed. It seemed to me that both 
sexes deserved that occ^ional freedom from each other. One 
noticed^ that Indian ladies who made a point of breaking every 
. restriction, going to dances and so forth, seemed to lose something 
of their distinctive charm and attraction. One found them less 
wise, less tender, less graceful.’ 

The last sentences, like most generalised opinions, dre too 
sweeping. The Indian woman’s peculiar quahty is inbred from 
centuries of specialised livmg. The bloom is not rubbed off by 
even a decade of living otherwise : but again it is a question of 
individual character. All purdah women are not angels in saris 
and the less admirable ivill more swiftly succumb to very mixed 
influences of the ‘ outside ’. 

But the Moslem woman, purdah or no, has never become so 
completely subject to man as her Hindu sister. In her family she 
wields great power and influence ; and many Moslem husbands 
are, to some degree, henpecked. Social conditions also make it 
possible that — as in Turkey — the women of Islam will have a 
better chance than the Brahmin-ridden devotees of Vishnu and 
Shiva, to gain complete inner and outer freedom of spiritual life. 
Many Moslem women in Hyderabad have left seclusion and arc 
doing valuable social service work. 

As to the decree permitting many vdves, four is the given limit 
in the Koran, on the condition that all ‘ must be treated with equal 
favour and cherishing ’ ; a counsel of perfection so nearly imposs- 
ible that it almost cancels the permission. One of the Mogul 
Rulers — ^more human than holy — suggested a choice of four wives 
to meet different needs : a Persian for talking to ; a Kermani for 
housework ; a Hmdu woman for nursing the children— pre- 
eminently the mother, and a Turki to whip, by way of deferrent 
example, to keep the other three in order. 

Shades of the Prophet who -wrote, ‘ Paradise is under the feet 

of the Mothers ’. 

In most cases economy, like the Prophet, advocates one wife. 
Few men c an afford more in these times j unless it be the richest 
man in the world, lifted by his wealth above economic hindrances 
and by his title above religious decrees ^ 

But m spite of rigid purdah for the Palace ladies, the Nizam s 
unmarried daughters appear free from its restrictions and are seen 
at dinner parties, garden parties and the many race meetings that 
are a feature of social Hyderabad. His Wo sons, men of wider 
ranging interests, have visited England and travelled in Europe 
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The elder, the Prince of Berar, married the beautiful daughter of 
Turkey’s last Sultan : and the younger married lus mece. Both 
are women of Western culture and Eastern charm. Both have 
done good work for the advancing women of India ; and through 
them the Nizam is linked by marriage with the spiritual head of 
orthodox Islam. Perhaps for this reason — slacking the Caliphate 
in Turkey — India’s ninety million Moslems show signs of trans- 
femng tlieir spiritual and cultural allegiance to His Exalted High- 
ness of Hyderabad. The Sluah sect of Mussulmans have, as their 
spiritual head, tlie Aga Khan, a world-known personahty, who, 
however, oivns no territory m India 

As for Congress politicians and Hindu extremists, the Deccan 
merely offers tliem a wide field for subversive propaganda, which 
can do little damage to a State founded on a basis of rule at once 
so firm and so liberal that it has been called a species of con- 
stitutional autocracy, if the two are not a contradiction m terms. 

British India, outside official circles, appears to know httle of 
Hyderabad, except as a racing centre and a paradise for tounsts 
on account of Golconda tombs and the vast sculptured caves of 
Ajanta and Ellora 

Mention of these brings us to the chief artistic and archi- 
tectural glory of the Deccan an impressive assemblage of cave 
monastenes and catliedrals, sculptured from a wall of perpen- 
dicular rock some two hundred and fifty feet high sweepmg round 
m a hollow semicircle, over the Waghara river 

These astoundmg caves contam twenty-four monastenes, with 
countless monastic cells, and five cathedrals ; all ongmally inspired 
by Buddhism — India’s third great religion — ^when it penetrated the 
Deccan TheJFrescoes that adorn many of the caves depict the 
imagmed experiences of Buddha in his many incarnations , and 
they date, all told, from the second century B c. to the eighth 
century A D 

The caves and rock-cut temples at Ellora were budt at intervals 
from the fifth to the nmth centuries by Buddhists, fams and 
Hmdus, ages before the mdustrial machme made a fetish of time 
to the detnment of craftsmanship, that aimed simply at perfection 
Here three great religions have engraved their spirit, side by side, 
into the rock • and, among many wonders, the most wonderful is 
the Kailas temple built for Shiva A massive monolith, richly 
heAvn and carved, it stands m the centre of a vast court supported 
by four rows of pilasters with colossal elephants and other animals 
among them giving that mighty temple an effect of bemg suspended 
in mid-air. 

For more than a thousand 5^ears — ^in these recesses of rock and 
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cave— they lay forgotten or unknown till 1S19, when an explorative 
company of British soldiers happened to stumble on them with 
amazement ; thus, by an apparent accident, bringing them back 
to human ken. 

Yet it was not un^ 1843 that the Royal Asiatic Society per- 
suaded the East India Company to take an active interest in 
preserving the Ajanta frescoes that are the more marvellous 
because they were not conceived and executed by one inspired 
man, or even by some great artist and his pupils. They were 
simply carried on by many generations of unknown artists and 
craftsmen ; yet, all told, the}'^ astonishingly reveal a consistent 
unity of conception, detail and design. It is written of them that 
* in the delicate colours, in boldness and subtlety of execution, in 
vitality of conception, the Ajanta pamtings are unrivalled 

It is also told how, sixty 5'^ears after that awakening to their 
beauty and value, a zealous Moslem official had the frescoes — 
their chief glory — whitewashed all over, ‘ to improve the look of 
things ’ in honour of a visit from Lord Curzon, the one Viceroy 
for whom the preservation of India’s art and architecture amounted 
almost to a passion. 

Needless to add that the whitewash was removed without 
damage to the paintings, that are, to-day, in a state of preser\'’ation 
largely due to ffie zealous interest of Hyderabad’s most able Prime 
Minister, Sir Akbar Hydari, backed by generous aid ffiom the 
Nizam ; an achievement that puts in their debt all the w'orld’s 
genuine lovers of Eastern architecture and art. 

Of Sir Akbar Hydari himself it may be said that he stands 
out — ^with the impressive figure of Sir Salar Jung — as perhaps 
the greatest Prime Minister in all princely India ; one who looks 
beyond the good of his ovn State to the good of India as a whole 
— ^an ultimately united India in which he profoundly believes 
By his practical acumen as Fmance Mmister, his breadth of 
mind and %'ision as Prime Minister, he seix*ed Hyderabad with 
tireless eneigy and zeal for more than forty years A product of 
India’s fine old merchant families, he is descended neither from 
hloslem conquerors nor from converted Hindus ; so there is no 
fanatical strain in his blood ; and his faith m Islam do^ not 
blind him to the value of other creeds for other men. Like the 
sagacious Maharaja of Baroda, he has stnven alwa3'S to minimise 
discord m all matters of religion, custom and tradition : an asset 
of practical value in a Moslem State numbenng 90 per cent 0 

Hmdus. , , , , 

Educated by Jesuits at their Bombay College, he probably owe. 
to them, in part, his minghng of tolerance vith subtlety in diplo- 
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matic affairs. He began his career in British service, but was 
afterwards lent to Hyderabad, where he remained for the greater 
part of his orking life. 

In appearance he is short and stout, white-haired and bearded, 
witli a fine breadth of brow and keen eyes twmklmg behind his 
glasses. In his court dress, wtli knee-breeches and cut-away 
gold-laced coat and sword at his side, he has almost an eighteenth- 
century air ; no turban, no distinctive mark of the East. In daily 
life, canng notliing for appearances, he looks very much otherwise. 
A patch on tlie seat of his oldest trousers may homfy his wife, 
but it vail please him mightily as a triumph of economy. To that 
very wife, who died m 1940, he owed an appreciable measure of 
his success. A woman of strong character and shrewd judgment, 
she shared his cultured tastes, and made possible, through real 
partnership, his strenuous way of life. 

And in liis method of work there is little of the traditional, 
leisurely East. Seven days a week and eighteen hours a day 
hardly suffice for his whirl of mental and official activity , endless 
committees, endless business mterviews letters dictated and 
telephone-calls even at meal-times .’ and, at the end of his arduous 
day, he remains, as ever, a fresh and stunulatmg compamon, 
interested m all that happens outside his complex comer of the 
world. 

Two hobbies absorb his few free hours art and philanthropy. 
Of the last he says no word, prefemng not to let his left hand 
know what his nght hand offers to those m need Both m 
politics and education Hyderabad has gained by his breadth of 
mind and vision — ^that rarest of qualities, the power to see ahead 
and see true 

The idea behind the famed Osmama College is an experiment 
in education that may yet have far-reachmg effects on the mental 
outlook of all India It prowdes higher education in Urdu, not 
in English ; an idea that has been adversely criticised — the fate 
of most bold expenments But, when all is said, it inculcates 
self-respect and reverence for traditions of culture essential to a 
United India It also releases the student from methods that 
stifled ongmality and from the strain of coping with a foreign 
tongue at the expense of the subj'ect m hand. Witness the 
pathetic futihty of Indian students manglmg lines from English 
poets in their genuine attempt to wrest some meanmg from un- 
familiar words and ideas 

Take, as an mstance, Keats’ beautiful lines. 

Thou wast not bom for death. Immortal bird, 

No hxmgry generations tread thee down. 



BHOPAL: 

KING OF THE EARTH 


For the second important Moslem State, Bhopal, we fare north- 
ward agam to the wilds of Central India. Here we reach the 
stronghold of purdah upheld by veiled Queens unknoivn else- 
where in the East. 

To have been ruled for over a hundred years by four remark- 
able Begums in^ succession, all maintaining the stnctest purdah, 
IS the singular distinction of Bhopal The last one, mother of the 
present Nawab, Hanudullah Khan Bahadur — ^was perhaps the 
most distinguished of the four. A woman of education, a 
traveller, a lively talker, she ranked as one of the most outstanding 
personalities among modem Indian Rulers — all men. 

The strength of mind and character shown by that singular 
sequence of Queens may have been partly due to the Afghan 
descent. For Bhopal, as now known, was founded two centunes 
ago, by an Afghan General who distinguished himself in the service 
of Aurungzeb. Fifty years he spent m a violent struggle to form 
a stable kmgdom from some disconnected fragments of the doomed 
Mogul Empire * a kingdom that dates from 1723. 

But the onginal Bhopal, like Hyderabad, goes back into 
legend-haunted mists of Hindu India. Its very name springs 
from a umon of two Sanskrit words ; B/io, the earth ; and Pd/, 
a kmg. The kingly city of those far-off times was built upon the 
shores of a ventable inland sea. Lake, it was called : but the 
word gave no idea of its dimensions. Here were islands bearing 
whole villages ; the shelving mainland thronged with palaces, 
temples and more temples From these there rose, morning and 
evening, the music of daily worship . Buddhist chants sung by 
saintly men and women. For Buddha endowed women with 
freedom to join holy orders and devote their lives to good works. 

His story — immortalised for English readers in Sir Edvin 
Arnold’s Light of Asta— tells how he put behind him lus three 
chief treasures, throne and wife and child, in order to lead tlie 
first open revolt against Hindu priestly pouer and restrictions 
Boldly he demolished caste divisions that mcrcased Brahminical 
hold over the masses, especially the women, whom he set free to 
seek unhindered the knowledge so long witliheld from them He 
gave them the nght to stand evcryivhcrc — in sacred or secular 
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life — free and equal witli man ; his own wife and aunt openly- 
becoming Ins first disciples. His bold action challenged the age- 
old rivalry betvveen priest and woman for lordship over the body 
and soul of man, with results that were eventually dramatic and 
ovenvhelming. 

Perhaps too suddenly the prison doors were flung open. 
Changes too abrupt, even for the best, are apt to bnng more 
harm than good. Thousands^of nuns thronged the monastenes, 
eager to escape from perpetual widowhood, from fives of isolation, 
or the heartbreak of losmg children. 

The wholesale movement, m fact, threatened to withdraw from 
^ their normal functions tlie life-beanng, home-tendmg half of the 
race. Women freed, mentally and sociall}'-, from the shackles of 
ignorance, would obviously have been far more valuable as -wives 
and mothers than they could ever be as nuns, seeking spiritual 
freedom through the ascetic life Buddha himself is said to have 
recognised the danger — too late. 

That cardinal error, and the pervading pessimism of his creed, 
gave mtellectual Brahmimsm its chance to regain dominion over 
the majonty of Hmdus Slowly, resisdessly, Buddhism was 
thrust east and north, to Burma and Tibet, where it may have 
been more m keeping vith the mentality of the people. 

But in those early days, when its votanes thronged tlie islands 
and shores of ancient Bhopal, the new creed was making headway 
everywhere In Bhopal it flounshed till Moslem mvaders came 
sweeping dovm from the north under the green banner of the 
Prophet • conquerors and fanatical destroyers of all idols made 
Mth hands Monks and nuns, by the thousand, were killed or 
scared away, m fear of their fives Temples and shrmes were 
rutlilessly demohshed by those Eastern Calvinists whose religion 
was the Sword. They made of beautiful Bhopal and its sacred 
buildmgs ‘ an heap of stones They drained away its vast lake 
till a ‘ pool hardly two miles long, was all that remamed of those 
shinmg waters The rest, becoming an unhealthy swamp, bred 
an epidemic that killed off the hapless people and plagued Bhopal 
with many diseases for close on thirty years Eventually, trans- 
formed mto fertile land, it produced a succession of wheat fields, 
rice fields and pasture for a happier generation : and the ravages 
of malaria troubled them no more. 

Centuries later, Moslem Bhopal arose from the devastated 
shrines of Buddhism. The dwindled lake -was enlarged ; with 
the result that we now have modem Bhopal, one of India’s most 
attractive cities ; its gleaming palaces and mosques mirrored in 

M 
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six miles of shining water : an oasis of beauty and fertility in an 
arid land 

Its original founder, the Afghan General Sirdar Dost Mahomed 
Khan, boldly refused to become an ally of Asaf Jah, first Nizam 
of Hyderabad ; a powerful Ruler who oumed, or held in fief, the 
greater part of South and South-east India, including most of 
Madras. The Sirdar’s independent Afghan spint nearly cost him 
his country — ^but not quite. Reluctantly he was compelled to give 
up his son as hostage ; and at his death, that son— Yar Mahomed 
— was installed as a nailing ally of Hyderabad 

Not until the middle of the eighteenth century did Bhopal’s 
first Begum, widow of Yar Mahomed, appear on the scene. Pure 
Afghan m her shrewd judgment and strength of character, she 
took complete command of State affairs, when her son, the Nawab, 
gave up his throne to become an ascetic — ^as only Easterns ever do. 
Through fifty years of that turbulent era, she guided Bhopal Mth 
a masculme vigour allied to a feminine capacity for winning the 
hearts of her people. 

She it was who, m 1779, laid the foundation of Bhopal’s long 
fnendship with Britain, through an episode that occurred during 
one of the four Maratha wars of which so much has been told. 
Warren Hastings, India’s brilliant Governor-General, anxious to 
counter Maratha moves in Bombay, hazardously flung a small 
force, under General Goddard, from Bengal nght across India, 
through regions unmapped and mamly hostile : the kind of thing 
that only an Englishman could attempt and achieve. Everj’where 
Goddard encountered and overcame local opposition, till he 
entered the State of Bhopal, where he found a spirit of friendliness 
as unlooked for as it was welcome. 

Orders, it seemed, had been issued that the English force be 
%veIcomed, and given every possible help • orders that were carried 
out with zeal, often at great risk to tlie people themselves. And 
they paid a high price for their show of good feeling. No sooner 
had Ae English passed on, to complete their wonderful march, 
than the Marathas descended in force on Bhopal to e.xact vengeance 
for help given to the hated enemy. 

After that gallant episode, it is distressing to record a sequel 
that sprang from reactionary political influences, when the recall 
of Lord Wellesley — a later Governor-General — cancelled his policy 
of extending British protection to Native States as a buttress 
against war. With the end of his bnlliant era, liis policy of sub- 
ordinate alliances lapsed for a time. 

So it came to pass that, when a later Nawab of Bhopal pressed 
for alliance with the British, as a protection from Maratha on- 
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slaughts, tlie request was refused : a seemingly ungenerous 
response that doomed that plucky little State to years of strife. 
For the Marathas gave Bhopal no respite. In 1813 they besieged 
the capital with a strong mixed force, against which the Afghans 
held out obstinately for more than nine months ; finally dispersing 
tlieir invaders witliout British help. But the most persistent 
raiders m history returned again and again ; and not until the 
little kingdom was on tlie verge of collapse did the East India 
Company at last intervene mth armed assistance that, if given 
earlier, might have saved Bhopal from prolonged and devastating 
conflict 

That was in 1817, nearly thirty-eight years after Goddard’s 
death ; and even then, the desired treaty was, as usual, too long 
delayed 

In 1844 tlie failure of a male heir gave Bhopal the first of its 
four successive Begums, making it the only woman-ruled Moslem 
State on record — ^well and ivisely ruled, from all verdicts available. 

It IS a cunous fact, attested by history, that women, as Queens, 
have a remarkable record of distinction. England’s three Queens 
have each given their name to an era ; though Queen Anne lacked 
the dominant personality of the other two Cathenne of Russia 
also stands out — a conspicuous figure , not adnurable, but m- 
dubitably great. And in Central India the Marathas have pro- 
duced a famous Queen • the great Ahalya Bai of Indore, who 
began as Queen-Regent m 1765, and, on her son’s death, became 
virtual Ruler of the State She saved her country from invaders, 
raised her capital from a mere village to a flourishing city, which 
she ruled capably for thirty years, showing sympalEy and con- 
sideration to all classes of her subjects. Her neighbour, the first 
Maharaja of Gwalior, so admired her fortitude and capacity that 
he actively helped her to maintain her unusual position. She 
takes a high place among India’s heromes ; and the Age of Ahalya 
Bai is still regarded as the Golden Age of Indore 

Four Bhopal Queens add their distinguished reigns to the 
record ; especially the first and last of the four 

And more recently we come to the Queen-Regent of Mysore, 
mother of the samtly Maharaja, who died in 1940, and great-aunt 
of the present Prince For seven years, while her son was a minor, 
she practically ruled from behind the purdah ; a seclusion so 
strict that even the doctor must look at her tongue, or the dentist 
pull out her teeth, through a slit in the curtain that shut off the 
inner apartments ; and her ladies must follow suit. Like the 
Begums of Bhopal, she tnumphed over all imposed limitations ; 
but unlike them she could not easily move about, because of 
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restrictions. They , being IVIosIenis, could envelop face 
and figure in tie tent-like draper}'- known as a hitrkha — folds of 
fine vrhite material gathered into a close-fitting cap, with a mesh 
across the e5*e-ho]es, that blurs all objects and confuses perspectn e, 
but admits a curious form of semi-detached intercourse with their 
kind. 

It was the second of the Bhopal Queens, Sikander Begum, 
who appointed as her Commander-in-Chief a certain Sebastian 
Bourbon ; a strange non-Indian name that sprang from a family 
histor}’- stranger still. For the Bourbons of Bhopal are descended 
from the Bourbons of Navarre ; and the story of their founder, 
who fled from Brittany and made his adventurous -way to the 
court of Akbar, is a tale as romantic and dramatic as even India 
has produced : a tale that thron-s an interesting light on the 
centuries-old link between these descendants of a French aristocrat 
and the Moslem State of Bhopal. 

It was in 1560 that Jean Philippe de Bourbon de Navarre, kin 
to the renowned Henri D', had the ill luck to kill another high- 
born Gascon in a duel. Fleeing from Bnttany, he made his way 
to Portugal, thence to Goa in a Portuguese vessel, with two 
friends and a family pnest. The friends died on the vo}*age, and 
the other two adventurers made then way to Southern India, 
where the priest remained to shepherd a small community of 
Indian Chnstians. Jean Phihppe, alone, sailed round the cosst 
to the north of the Hoogli Thence he travelled by boat, mooring 
every m'ght, up the rivers Ganges and Jumna to Delhi, where 
Akbar was at the height of his imperial power. Letters of intro- 
duction obtained him an audience with the greatest of hloguls, 
on whom he made an immediate favourable impression. Tall 
and of gallant bearing, he coloured the tale of his own achieve- 
ments and high family cormection, in true Gascon st}ie : and so 
impressed the Emperor that he was given a grant of land with 
the title of Nawab. Nor did his good fortune end there. 

Shortly before his arrival, two lovely Portuguese sisters had 
also reached Delhi in the adventurous fashion of the time. Shipped 
from Lisbon with other young girls of good family, they were 
destined for Portuguese India — then at its zenith — to become 
ivives of Royal officials and soldiers out there. But too often it 
happened that pirates got wand of these attractive cargoes ; and 
in this case a boatload of noble orphans was waylaid by a Dutch 
priiateer. The crew carried off their prizes to Surat for sale to 
the highest bidder, a harsh fate for sheltered girls of breeding and 
education. But to some of them Fate was merciful One young 
lady found herself throned Queen of the hlaldiics ; while the ti^-o 
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beautiful sisters, Maria and Juliana Mascarenhas, were bought by 
one of Alvbar’s agents, deputed to find fresh inmates for his 
imperial harem That these young women were Chnstians did 
not disqualify tliem as mves for the most tolerant and catholic 
of Mussulmans. Their beauty sufficed. Delighted with his 
purchase, tlie young and ardent Alcbar’s choice fell on Mane, 
and he made her his Chnstian ^vlfe. How she fared , among 
Moslems and Hindu princesses has not been told : but it was 
she who adorned a wall m Fatehpur Sikri — ^Akbar’s rose-red city 
— ^\wth a paintmg of the Annunciation ; and her tomb, outside 
Agra, IS still cared for by the British Government. 

My tale of the Bhopal Bourbons hangs mainly on the fate of 
Juliana, who was given tlie post of doctor (qualified or no) m 
charge of tlie impenal zenana — a very colony of women numbering 
five thousand all told But no woman of that penod could be 
left husbandless • and what bridegroom could be more suitable 
for a Christian beauty than the splendid young foreigner, Bourbon 
de Navarre ? Could his own account be believed, he must be, 
next to Akbar himself, the finest warrior alive Nor did he 
quarrel \vith the Emperor’s gift of a \\nfe As Juhana’s husband, 
he was appomted governor of that vast seragho ; she receiving 
the title of ‘ Imperial Sister Before she died, she built the 
first Cathohc church m Agra, and was buned m it. Her son 
and grandson both carried on the office created for Jean Phihppe ; 
but by that time India’s greatest Empire was breakmg up. Many 
of the Bourbon family were murdered by a small Raja who coveted 
their land. The rest escaped to Gwalior under Salvador de 
Bourbon and were found inside that mighty fortress by the Enghsh 
when they captured it in 1780 ; a bnlliant feat of arms. Captam 
Popham, who escaladed the fortress, gave the stray adventurers an 
estate m Sindhia’s dominions ; a form of generosity that Sindhia 
did not relish at all He proceeded to make himself so unpleasant 
tliat Salvador and his cousin Pedro betook themselves to Bhopal 
That fnendly State welcomed them and gave them land for their 
maintenance a hospitable act that was repaid over and over in 
the years that followed. 

Salvador himself proved so gallant and capable that he was 
given command to lead an army agamst the perpetually hostile 
Marathas, whom he dealt with successfully m a manner all his 
ovn. 

Instead of fighting them, he sent a flag of truce to Sindhia’s 
General, who happened also to be a Frenchman, Jean Baptiste 
Filose Salvador, after greetings, proceeded to argue that as both 
were Clinstians — a. Bourbon and a Filose — ^the}’- ought not to fight 
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one anoAer. The sane aigximent proved so effective that instead 
of exchanging blows the enemy Generals exchanged hats Jean 
Baptiste withdrew his astonished army ; and it is not told how 
Sal^-ado^ accoimted for his bloodless victor}- at headquarters. 

He certainly lost no prestige ; for his son, Balthazar, found 
favour with the next Nawab of Bhopal and also helped the English 
against bandit hlarathas, thereby at last procuring the long- 
desired treat}' of alliance between the jEast India Company and 
Bhopal. Thus — ^by the detious route of tliis romantic family 
histor}' — we revert to Sikander Begum and Sebastian, son of 
Balthazar, who held the office of Prime IMinister in the dark and 
critical year of i S57. Through his great influence over the Begum, 
he kept her stauncffi to her treaty of alliance with Britain ; though 
her own mother — who had long since abdicated — ^was pressmg 
her to join the mutineers. And her adherence was more than 
passive. She sheltered and rescued numbers of white men and 
w’omen who fled to Bhopal, through dangers and terrors inde- 
scribable, and found themselves amazed!}* among friends. 

That remarkable family still remains intact, with here and there 
an Indian wife ; still remains Christian in faith and outlook. 

No member of it played a special part during the rule of 
Sikander’s daughter Shah Jahan, who is chiefly remembered for 
her building of the first State railways and the making of many 
roads ; hampered though she was, in private and public life, by 
the •vicissitudes of her romantic but ill-ad\*ised second marriage. 

‘ A wandering minstrel ’ he, •oath h'ttle to commend him 
beyond good looks and a gift for writing Persian }}Tics. ^Vitb 
or •u’ithout design, he captured the heart of a veiled Begum, who 
could succumb to his charm -v^-ithout herself being seen. Any 
idea of marriage seemed unthinkable ; but when a Queen loves, 
there are -wavs and means to the desired end. A small post at 
court kept her in touch with him ; and step by step she assisted 
him he became one of her officials In that position, marriage, 
however inadvisable, seemed a practical proposition : and the 
nunstrel-into-officer had no quarrel wfth the proposed change of 
status. As minstrel, he may have had some merit As Nawab- 
consort he proved a lamentable failure, hlany years younger ffian 
his infatuated Queen, he proceeded to make the most of a position 
that would end with her death Unscrupulously he filled his 
pockets ; robbing and torturing those who were not persuadable , 
and so complete his ascendancj* over the Begum that he 
alienated her from her eldest daughter, Sultan Jahan For years 
she and her husband were almost prisoners in tlicir own palace ^ 

Finally he became virtual leader of Bhopal, though it was laid 
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down that no Nawab-consort should have any say in State affairs. 
The reversed position amounted to a scandal. 

The British Resident could do no other than advise that the 
adventurer be deposed The A.G G (Agent to the Governor- 
General) backed up the suggestion ; and the Government of 
India proceeded to consider die matter. 

While that leisurely process was still m hand, the Viceroy of 
the day, Lord Lj^tton, held a reception at Simla for Central Indian 
Chiefs ; and among them came the discredited Nawab, repre- 
senting his purdah ivife. 

Lord Lytton, himself a poet, became enthusiastic over a 
lyrical Indian Prmce, who was no Prmce Either not realising 
or ignoring his discreditable record, he greeted the stranger with 
fervour as ‘ my brother poet ’ and impulsively embraced him in 
Eastern fashion, to the disgust of high English officials, who were 
present at the scene 

If the Nawab felt elated, his elation was short-hved ; and the 
Viceroy found himself, not long after, m the awkward predicament 
of having to sanction the deposition of his ‘ brother poet ’. 

The delicate affair was carried out by a deputation from Simla : 
a surprise visit on the ill-matched pair ; a summons to attend a 
ceremomal durbar, wth all officers of the State, There a further 
surprise was administered m the form of a viceregal decree 
depriving the Nawab-consort of his titles and salute ; forbidding 
him to have any further concern with the Bhopal affairs 

The shock to both hit the devoted Begum hard Stoutly she 
upheld her worthless lord and did all in her power to have him 
remstated But the decree was never annulled : and the Nawab 
— ^wrecked m health by every -kind of excess — convemently settled 
matters by dying years before his time 

His ill deeds, unluckily, did not perish with him He left the 
Begum and her daughter Sultan Jahan still estranged : a tragedy 
for both, acutely felt by the daughter, who -wntes of it with sorrow 
in a translated account of her own and earlier times in Bhopal 
At the npe age of forty-tliree she herself was installed as fourth 
successive Begum ; and almost at once a cruel sorrow darkened 
her life Her own Nawab husband, to whom she was devoted, 
died suddenly in his sleep only a few months after her accession 
His help had been mvaluable , her hostile and extravagant step- 
father having left the State almost bankrupt. Now, bereft and 
heartbroken, she must needs carry on alone with a Mmister too 
jealous of his own prerogative to afford her any real support ; 
while all her old enemies were busy sowing seeds of discontent 
and suspicion 
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In her sorrow and many difficulties, she had the veiy real 
comfort of three young sons, who seemed likely to break the 
curious feminine sequence of more than a century. Undaunted 
by grief and loneliness, sustained by her heritage of statecraft, 
ability and courage, she consecrated her life to one purpose— the 
redemption of half-ruined Bhopal To her lasting credit she did 
succeed in launchmg the State on a new era of prosperity. Stnctly 
maintaining her veiled apartness, she chose good men to work for 
the great end in view. 

Agam, soon after her accession, she was deeply and sincerely 
grieved, by the death of Queen Victoria — that far, unseen woman- 
ruler who had acquired such an abiding hold on die imagination 
of India. From the highest ranks to the simplest villagers, she 
had become in their eyes — through her long reign — almost an 
immortal. Many simple folk, even to-day, believe that she stiH 
rules in London ; that through her alone they enjoy the security 
of tendmg their cattle and sowing their crops in peace, 

Sultan Jahan herself -wrote, in sorrow and admiration, ‘ The 
grief that shook India, as the distressing news fled from district 
to district, from village to village, is not for words to express 
Nor is it for my humble pen to recount the virtues of one whom 
the world has acknowledged as a peerless woman, a peerless 
Queen. The story of her life and its example will be an heritage 
to mankind for all time ’ 

Queen Victoria herself might have appreciated so generous a 
tribute from an Indian Queen hardly less revered in her degree 
From first to last education was her watchword, more especially 
' for women Girls, m Bhopal, were to be educated as thoroughly 
as boys ; though her woman msdora insisted on more than book 
learning for the mothers of the race. The}’’ must possess know- 
ledge of household management, so that their feminine duties 
might be carried out with mtclligence and skill. Yet at the same 
time she insisted on their remaining purdah riashtn She went 
so far as to open a school for wcll-bom girls on tliose broad lines ; 
and among conventional-minded mothers disapproval was nfc ; 
obstructions multiplied But they were dealing with a voman 
who knew what \vas best for her people and intended that they 
should have it So by degrees tlie scheme vas accepted, partly 
because of its Royal origin Forty'^ giris, under nine, attended^ in 
the first year ; closed carriages being provided for the daily outing 
— itself an event in their restricted lives 

More serious was the difficulty of finding w'omcn teachers 
equally versed in English and Urdu ; but even that problem was 
eventually solved by the cvcr-resourccful Sultan Jahan. 
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Though immersed in State activities, she found time to under- 
take tlie care and training of her own children ; so strongly she 
deprecated tlie custom of leaving tliem constantly vith paid ayahs. 
The teaching of her youngest son Hamidullah — ^her destined 
successor — she began precisely when he was four years, four 
months and four days old, proof that even her vigorous bram was 
still under tlie spell of numbers, prevalent everywhere in the East. 
Clearly she recognised that India could not be fruitfully served 
either by mission or Government schools, however well intentioned. 
She would have her own system for training the young ; a system that 
should be free from priesdy domination, especially among Hmdus. 

A popular Brahmin saying gives the measure of their repressive 
influence : ‘ Educate a woman and you put a knife mto the hands 
of a monkey ’ That knife, they had good reason to know, would 
be used to cut the cords that had bound Hindu women, spiritually 
and mentally, for centuries In fact ‘ the monkey ’ — ^wntes Freda 
Hauswirth — ‘ seems now to be getting m an effective retort to its 
male tormentor ; and when the monkey behmd the knife begms 
to talk — ^^voe to the Brahmins * ’ 

The importance of woman as a social factor has percolated 
very slowly into the male Indian bram ; but the pace has quickened 
in die last decade. There remams a quiet reserv’^e of strength, still 
untapped, m millions of Indian women, that bears within itself 
untold promise for the days and years to come. 

In Moslem Bhopal there was no pnesdy opposition to the 
Begum’s bold education schemes ; no hmdrance except her own 
insistence on the purdah rule of life, for her subjects as for herself. 
Honestly she admitted that purdah did not form an active part of 
Moslem religious ordinance It was mainly a matter of local 
considerations. To her imnd, its chief motive m India was to 
prevent undesirable mtercourse between men and women — ^not 
foreigners, but men of their o\to race, whose conception of 
women and of woman must be readjusted — a change already in 
progress — ^before free mixed intercourse can become as naturd as 
It IS m the West The significant fact remains that not all Eastern 
women desire that form of freedom by any means ; nor do those 
who have closely associated vnth the cultured purdah nashin, and 
have come to recognise the profound influence of the zenana, the 
honour in which the veiled woman is held and the peculiar, dis- 
ciplined charm of Indian faimly life. Its formalities can be over- 
done and become irksome to hvely temperaments. But it does 
confer on the emerging, educated Indian woman a spint of dignity 
and responsibilit}'^ that are not least among her assets in a world 
of shaken standards and lost footholds. 
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The Begum’s staunch adherence to the Empire and recogmtion 
of India’s debt to British rule were well expressed soon after her 
installation : ‘ Since tlie year 1857, tlie States and peoples of India 
have enjoyed a period of peace and progress without parallel in 
the history of that country. Under the British Government they 
possess freedom and secunty such as the rule of no other world 
power could give them. The only drawback arises from the fact 
that, after a time, too much prospenty led the people to mdolence 
and pleasure-seeking, which unfitted them for work m their State. 
As a result, too many important posts, especially in the Army, had 
to be filled by outsiders ; and the only road out of that impasse — 
as out of most others — ^is the highway of better education.’ 

In pursuit of it she never flagged: and later she drew from 
the A G.G of Central India a tribute as smcere as it was richly 
deserved. 

‘ It IS my experience,’ he said, on a public occasion, ‘ as of 
many others, that to know her Highness better is to respect her 
more And for this reason * not only is she a lady richly endowed 
■with the -virtues of her* sex ; but, as Ruler, she can -vie m abihty 
and energy with any Chief in India.’ 

High praise mdeed . but not one whit too high, as most of 
her fellow Chiefs would admit 

In 1904 she made the sacred pilgrimage to Mecca ; a journey 
of many difficulties and hardships, yet the crowmng ambition of 
every Moslem woman. There is a quiet nobihty and courage m 
the figure of an old, untravelled woman, shrouded in her hurkha, 
reared within the shelter of purdah, self-schooled to face the 
crowded port, the steamer, the unknown Arabs of the desert 
Thither went the Begum Sultan Jahan, simply as a pilgrim woman 
among scores of humble worshippers. And in 1911 she crossed 
‘ the black water ’ to England for the coronation of King George 
Fifth, afterwards attending the Great Delhi Durbar of that year. 

Then came 1914 with its call to arms ; and her response was 
more than equal to that of any princely ally among them all. 

Nearmg seventy — a great age in the East — she at once ofiered 
personal service ; and would fam have led her own troops into 
action. Though that could not be, her example and her zeal for 
the Bntish cause ‘ served as a torch throughout the realms of 
Islam ’. Like the Nizam of Hyderabad, she issued a manifesto, 
not only to her subjects but to all Indian Moslems, urging them 
to defend the Empire and maintain its rights, an mjunction loyally 
obeyed Countless were the good semces she rendered during 
those cntical four years of war. But thereafter age began to tell 
upon her, iveighed dovn as she -w^as, in heart and spirit, by the 
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loss of her two elder sons. Wisely, after twenty-tvi^o years of 
beneficent rule, she abdicated in favour of the one that remained 
— ^Nawabzada Hamidullah Khan. 

Four years longer she hved, more or less in seclusion, loved 
and honoured to the last, proud of the distinction, accorded to 
her by King George, of a personal seventeen-gun salute, as if 
she were still a Queen. 

So she passed, leaving Bhopal the richer m every way for her 
memorable reign ; leaving to it also the first rulmg Nawab since 
1844. 

Her son, a man of fine and resolute character, is proving in 
every way a true successor of his remarkable mother — and that is 
saying a great deal. From early manhood he has given much 
time and thought to politics and the perplexing problems of an 
AU-India Federation. He has played a distinguished part in the 
Chamber of Princes, as the one Moslem Chief in an assembly 
that is mainly Hindu ; and has already become a leading figure 
among the younger statesmen of India ’ At the Round Table 
Conference he was in accord with the group of his fellow Princes 
known as the ‘ Big Eight ’. And, in addition to his ruling 
qualities, he is famed everywhere as a polo player of genius, an 
^-round sportsman and a brilliant shot. He shoots tigers with 
a *270. He will walk straight up to a wnunded one, and finish 
him off with the same weapon. 

He rules Bhopal on liberal Imes, while mamtaining his Oriental 
point of view. His revenue is administered by a British civilian ; 
his military portfolio is held by a British Colonel. Here, as in 
Hyderabad, the two races are on a "very friendly footing. There 
is an affinity of outlook and attitude to life between the English- 
man and the Moslem that makes for cordial working in unison. 
There is affinity also, of another kind, with the princely Rajputs, 
through their aristocratic and soldierly traditions — blinks of mind 
and character that have been of inestimable value in the past; 
and in the future, with the advent of changing relations, may prove 
more valuable than ever. 

The Nawab himself has a strong personal leaning towards 
English tastes and English "ways, as his Palace life bears witness- 
A man of courage and common sense, he speaks his mind vigor- 
ously, but without rhetoric, on all important subjects ; and his 
considered opinion carries weight, as it desen^es to do. Frankly 
he recognises that, in the A B C of progress, A stands for educa- 
tion, B for social and C for political advance ; frankly indicts an 
irresponsible democrac)’’ as ‘ the greatest danger to any country 
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He would far rather improve upon the existing edifice than scrap 
it m favour of theories not indigenous to the land. 

His enchanting capital, dominated by tlie Palace, as reflected 
in the Lake already described ; and even its more modem 
buildings are in keeping with the best of India’s tradition. His 
forest jungle — ^inhabited by one of the most pnmitive tnbes 
extant — gives him and his guests fine scope for sport, big game 
and small. His people expect, and receive, good government, 
which for them implies a continual personal interest m their 
affairs. These may be seemingly trivial ; but the right kind of 
trifles make life worth living And, for the peasants — backbone 
of every kingdom — the liveableness of life hangs on their work, 
their huts and the scraps of land that are their all ‘ It is better 
to be too little governed than too much ’ is the wise verdict of 
India, beginning already to foresee that too much government 
\yill be her portion if ever Congress gams its pohtical ends 

By some curious persistence of fate the woman-rule sequence, 
broken by the Nawab Hamidullah IChan, will be repeated at his 
death Again there is no son to follow on ; but there is a notable 
daughter who seems to have inherited tlie mind and spint of her 
famous grandmother, in ultra-modem guise ; and she has now 
been recognised as her father’s heir Already she is reported to 
be an active force in the State , and she is probably the most 
original figure m India to-day Small and short, ivith olive skm 
and cropped hair, she rides and shoots and plays polo, drives her 
oivn car and flies a fast ’plane Yet, with iil her taste for sport, 
with the muscles and darmg of a man, she has the soul of a 
musician To see her at the piano is to see her transformed. 
Her bnef marriage proved a failure ; and restrictions of purdah 
are not for her No Begum m a biirkha will ever again mie 
Bhopal The lead she has already given to the woman move- 
ment will gain ground when she comes mto her kmgdom. 

Her mother, tlie Begum, is a very charimng woman who runs 
the attractive Bhopal Palace much like an English country house, 
plays tennis with her daughters, joins them m their Girl Guide 
activities and other social work of modermsed India They are 
lively, intelligent young women delighting in any up-to-date, 
impromptu form of sport A favounte diversion is to dash out 
after dark, mth their cars, into the forest and shoot stags by spot- 
hght, an excitmg test of marksmanship • one girl holding out a 
powerful torch, the other, ivith nfle poised, awaiting a mstle or 
a shadov'y form to give her a chance of catching her stag. Wary 
and svdft, the nervous creatures are no easy target ; and a cloud 
of dust from the car may abet their chances of escape from these 
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among many distinguished Indian women. Like her son a devout 
Hindu, she yet shared his progressive views and schemes that 
lifted Mysore to pre-eminence among the many model States of 
Royal India. 

The Prince himself, inherently a saint, combined culture and 
breedmg with skill in all forms of sport. In his young days a fine 
polo-player and horseman, he enjoyed ridmg to hounds over the 
rolling uplands of Ootacamund, his summer home. At fifty he 
still played a first-rate game of tennis, racquets and squash. But 
his interests centred chiefly in thmgs of the mind and spirit. An 
exquisite critic of the fine arts, he was also a skilled player on the 
piano, the violm and ’cello, takmg most delight m severely classical 
trios and quartets of the masters. So there was much music m 
the Palace, the best of both kinds. Eastern and Western ; organ 
recitals and a string band for classics His English guests were 
always treated to concerts in the noble music-room, colonnaded 
with pillars of blue and gold, its doors mlaid ivith ivory ; one end 
devoted to the Maharaja’s pnvate collection of musical instru- 
ments. Two archways, hung with cloth of gold, screened an 
inner room where the Mysore purdah ladies and their friends 
were assembled to hear the concerts and look through crescent 
shts at all that passed in the world outside their own. 

As the Maharaja grew older. State affairs and the demands of 
duty too often prevented him from giving all the time and attention 
he would fain have given to the art he loved There is no record 
of any other Indian Prince so musical m taste and in accomplish- 
ment as His Highness the late Maharaja of Mysore : and in spiritual 
quality it would be hard to find his match, almost ascetic as he was 
in his simplicity of personal tastes and way of life. It is worth 
quoting a sincere tribute paid to him, in early years, by Sir Stuart 
Fraser, K C.S I., ongmally his tutor and afterwards, for five years, 
Resident in Mysore 

‘ The Maharaja’s quiet strength of character, his sense of duty 
to his people and high conception of all it mvolved, marked him 
out, even during minority, as one destined to make a name among 
the greater Princes of India His people, it is true, have a rough 
idea of his devotion to duty and to their welfare ; Ibut only ^ose 
in close touch with him can appreciate wLat it really entails m 
constant thought and high aspiration, constant activity in a 
hundred ways.’ 

And few worked in closer touch wdtli him than His Moslem 
Dewan — or Prime Mim’ster — Sir Mirza Ismail, who has been 
described as a Dew^an after His Highness’ own heart. A Mussul- 
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man of Persian descent, he was chosen, in boyhood, to work as a 
student witli tlie Maharaja. Later he graduated from Bangalore 
Central College, and at once he entered the Mysore Civil Service. 
Only tliree years after that he was taken on to the Maharaj'a’s 
personal staif * and so valuable was his help m every way, so 
genuine his devotion to the State and to the Prince, his closest 
fnend, that eventually he was advanced to the more mtimate post 
of Private Secretary — a step towards the highest honour of all. 

As Dewan he had full scope to prove his quality and capacity 
for handling State affairs ; Prmce and Dewan worked together m 
complete accord, rare enough in any case, and the more significant 
where one was an orthodox Hmdu and the other a Mussulman — 
wide-minded, singularly free from communal bias 

Later still, at the Round Table Conference m London — ^repre- 
senting Mysore and Southern India — ^he proved himself a man 
who would never sacrifice great issues to lesser loyalties, a man, 
whose democratic outlook was balanced and tempered by inhented 
aristocratic tradition 

The Maharaja lumself, though a religious devotee, took a broad 
view of life and politics, spending one-fifth of his revenue on 
education, and msistmg on equal opportunities for all his subj'ects, 
even for the backward classes At one time an ‘ Untouchable ’ 
student was top scholar m Mysore College. 

More potent even than a spirit of benevolence is the spirit of 
personal sjnnpathy to ^vm and hold the heart of a people ; as 
vitness an episode quoted bj'- Sir William Barton. 

He and his wife, driving across country to a tiger shoot, in a 
bullock tonga \vith the Maharaja, passed through a small village, 
where they were greeted by an eager httle crowd, clapping 
vigorously, as Indians do, where an English crowd would cheer. 

The leadmg man advanced towards the cart holdmg up a 
portrait of His Highness garlanded with flowers Those behind 
him salaamed profoundly and again clapping rattled through the 
crowd 

His Highness checked the cart and explained, Mth apologies, 
to Sir William that the wUagers were givmg thanks to him on 
account of a school he had provided for them out of his private 
purse, when their request for one had been turned dovm by the 
education department because the \’illage was considered too 
insignificant to be favoured mth means of learning. That their 
own Maharaj’a had thought otherwise and had himself given them 
the coveted school was a simple act of kindness that would endear 
him to them for ever 

It was but one of many, typical of the spirit that pervaded the 

N 
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Though much of the city is modem, it is not gansh. Many fine 
old houses remain witii their massive carved doorways and 
windows. “ Hygiene enthroned, beauty deposed ” is not every- 
where the case. Picturesque parks and gardens are thronged with 
citizens hardly less picturesque. Too many Eastern men have 
discarded their national costume ; but the women, more wisely, 
retain the gracious curves and dehcate colours of the sari, a form 
of dress unsurpassed in the world. People constantly exclaim, 
“ The most beautiful city ever seen ! ” But this is faiiydand ’ 

And here, for contrast, is the impression made on eyes and 
mind more deeply imbued with Indian India, an American 
woman who had lived some years with Indians as one of them- 
selves. 

‘ Mysore she w^rites, ‘ is the show^State of India, “ the place 
you simply must see ”. But it seems hardly a living place. The 
city itself has been aptly described as “ fairyland, deserted by the 
fairies It is perfectly beautiful as a setting for the w^onderful 
pageants that are staged by the JMaharaja, for State festivals and 
processions, attended by thousands of visitors ; but it is all too 
clean, too ordered to seem perfectly true ’ : an impression con- 
firmed by other writers and travellers. 

To capture Mysore’s true Eastern flavour and historic interest, 
one must look beyond the city to Chamundi’s Hill ; and again 
beyond that to the great carved monolith of Nanjangud, and the 
ancient temple at Vijaya Narayana ; a remnant of far-off days 
when M 3 ^sore was part of a vast Hindu Empire m the Soutli. An 
immense rock-statue of the Jam apostle Gomata, fifty feet high, 
has tow^ered over the countr 3 ^side for a thousand years, that in the 
sight of Hmdu India are but as yesterday. 

For a thousand years Melkote, the High Fortress, has crmvned 
the holy hill of Yadugiri beyond Senngapatam. The upw'ard 
road climbs to the colossal Gopal Raya gatew^ay, passing Uvo clear 
small lakes, the Twin Sisters, fern-fringed and hung with 
blossommg trees. Thence it drops again to the w’alled Fort and 
its famous fountain. But even here one cannot escape the incon- 
gruous clash of present and past 

Hard by the ancient temple car, a Boy Scout may be tinkering 
at his motor cycle. Huts of old Mysore, holes in the roof for 
fight and air, cower beside a brand-new weaver’s house, complete 
with loom, pet dog and parrot, and a very new' baby in charge or 
a guardian great-grandmother. Larger buildings, bearing the 
modem legend ‘ Bus Office ‘ Municipal Office ‘ Co-operatii e 
Bank form an mcongruous background to a stately Brahrnin 
woman in the silken sari of the centuries, a small i Scout beside 
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her exulting in shoes and stockings, shorts and shirt, badge and 
whistle : a fragment of future India 

On the granite throne of the hill-top stands the Narasmha 
temple ; tliree hundred and sixty carved steps, tiers and tiers of 
grotesque prancing figures From its massive gateway one looks 
out over miles and miles of rice fields and gleaming lakes, home- 
steads of Melkote, tiled and mellowed ; here and there a splash 
of red where some new house has been built The temple lakes 
reflect its many shrines Butterflies of every tint and tone quiver 
m the level sun raj^s. Clear along the sky-lme a wash of softened 
blues and mauves indicates the hills of Coorg. 

The sun dips and disappears Through the evenmg mist 
comes the clang of a temple bell, blare of music and patter of 
feet. Lights flicker here and there till they outlme the temples, 
lakes and dwellmgs Night falls, s\vift and sudden ; but the fairy 
lights keep up their dance, ‘ like a last flight of elfin \vings 

It is time to descend from the High Fortress, from shnnes and 
lakes and tlie dream of ‘ a day that is dead 

2 

Between that dream-day of ancient empire and this immediate 
Model State lies the inevitable penod of Mogul conquest and 
dommion that has set its own impenshable seal on Mysore as 
elsewhere 

Whoever has a taste for the perspective of history, a hauntmg 
sense of the past, must drive out to Seringapatam wiA its Moslem 
architecture that so finely expresses, m concept and design, the 
simplicity and strength of that vinle creed It expresses also — in 
forts, inus]ids,^ tombs — ^the emphasis of Islam on battle, worship, 
death, in contrast mth the Hindu emphasis on life and creation, 
symbolised by the overcrowded frieze or fresco, often to the 
detriment of proportion and beauty. Impressive, alike to the eye 
and imagmation, is the noble domed mausoleum built over tlie 
tomb of the famous (or infamous) Tippu Sultan, son of the great 
Hyder All, the Mussolini of his day ; two redoubtable leaders 
who for nearly half the eighteenth century defied Bntish arms 
and dommated Mysore 

No colour here, no not of car\Tng, but the stark simplicity of 
black and white marble interpattemed v'lth exquisite effect ; 
doors and pillars of black marble inlaid with ivory : a wonder 
work of beauty and craftsmanship 

The Amencan waiter, who failed to appreciate Mysore city, 

* Mosques 
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found in that stately mausoleum an inspiration of ineffable peace 
‘ like a clear light about the silent building ’ . . . strange after- 
math of a man who can have known litde peace in his tempestuous 
life, and who was killed while fighting against the hated English. 

Yet another mausoleum, in the garden of Tippu’s summer 
Palace, was built by him over his father and mother. The 
Palace itself, Sarya Daulat (Y^ealth of the Sea), is a building of 
rare and remarkable beauty, its walls adorned m nchly coloured 
arabesques that rival the Palace of Ispahan. There is no other 
work of the same kind and quahty in India. With its gardens 
and the two mausoleums, it breathes an air of tragedy and 
splendour quite other than that of ancient Hmdu M)^sore. 

Alone, outside the Fort, there stands a very different shrme 
of tragic memories : a commonplace bungalow, empty and 
deserted since the distant day — a himdred and fifty years ago — 
when it was the home of a certain Colonel Scott, with his wife 
and two daughters. 

One day, it is said, he returned after a brief absence to find 
all three of them dead from cholera. Stunned by the shock and 
shattered with grief, he walked blindly away from that house of 
death — and was never seen again. Nor has anyone since lived in 
that sorrowful bungalow. 

Empty and desolate, there it stands, in complete preservation, 
not havmg even attained the digmty of a ruin. Nor do even the 
ghosts of that sad family wander through its once homely rooms 
and verandahs. There stands the old-fashioned Indian furniture, 
watching the years go by. The rooms are high and cool. Steps 
leading down to the river are framed on either side ndth small 
stone pavilions. More empty it seems, that shrine of home life 
and sudden death, than Tippu’s tomb and the mausoleum he 
built for his father- The}’^ shelter at least the dust of greatness 

It was about the middle of the eighteenth centuty that Hyder 
Ali, an adventurer of genius, emerged from the ranks of the Mysore 
army, made wolent histor}’’ and became %drtual dictator over the 
Raja and his people for more than thiity' years. So strangely and 
so often do great men seem to arise, as it were, from nothing, the 
source of their innate genius hidden from human ken. 

As a soldier he proved himself absolutely fearless : and his 
courage, allied to skill in battle, led to rapid promotion, with 
results that may have astonished him no less than his fellow's 
By sheer brains and daring and a natural gift for leadership 
the insignia of greatness — ^he raised himself from a mere soldier 
to the highest position m Mysore. He restored its finances. He 
built up Its army and made it in every way greater than it had 
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ever been before. As de facto head of the State, he maintained 
the old Hindu dynasty in name and form, even as the King of 
Italy has been maintained by the Fascist leader There was still 
a Raja of Mysore ; but, like his modern counterpart, he was 
eclipsed by tlie virtual ruler and greater man 

In organising the army, Hyder All owed much to the French 
and their officers, whom he greatly liked ; a fact that brought him 
up against tlieir rivals, the Enghsh. When war broke out between 
them, he was pledged to a friendly neutrality at least ; but his 
warning to Madras that he would defend the French ports was 
ignored by a Government for whom its own countrymen had no 
good word to utter ; a Government that brought discredit on the 
whole East India Company. Its moral atmosphere at the time 
was bnefly stigmatised as ‘ pestilential ’ ; an adjective approved 
by the historian as ‘ felicitously exact 

Hyder Ah himself supplied a scathmg analysis of the Company’s 
political record ; addmg the terse comment, ‘ I leave you to judge 
on whose part engagements and promises have been broken ’. 

There^ter, mevitably, ‘ mcidents ’ multiplied, till in 1780 he 
launched into open war, floodmg the provmce with his armies 
that surged up to the very walls of Maffias Edmund Burke, in 
his vivid fashion, described the scene of woe and desolation those 
armies left m their wake . ‘ All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were as nothing to that new havoc, which blasted every 
field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple ’ : a fore- 
taste of ‘ total war ’ as waged m the civilised twentieth century. 

A small Bntish force, launched against Hyder All under 
Colonel Baillie, was unbelievably deserted by an officer of repute 
sent to relieve him — an event seldom recorded in the armals of 
Great Bntam. The unfortunate Colonel Baillie was, in conse- 
quence, overpowered and his troops massacred ; few only were 
reserved for an imprisonment whose horrors were to become 
notorious. That tragic fiasco left Hyder All complete master of 
the Carnatic ; a serious threat to Bntish power m India 

At so cntical a juncture, England was fortunate m being 
represented by a danng and bnlliant Governor-General, Warren 
Hastmgs With equal courage and wisdom, he took the war into 
his own hands ; placed Sir Eyre Coote, India’s most competent 
soldier, m command of the Madras army, and himself made over- 
tures to the mimical Dutch These failed, and w'ar with Holland 
was added to his many perplexities Sir Ejire Coote, in Madras, 
defeated immense Myspre anmes but Tippu Sultan — also in 
the field — destroyed a force of tw^o thousand, while the French 
navy, under a distinguished seaman, appeared off the coast. 
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Followed a conflict of many vicissitudes, of desperate fightmg 
by land and sea. Tbe English in their astonishing fashion sur- 
vived several indecisive sea fights ; a second force, despatched by 
Hastings, backed up Sir E}Te Coote ; and, as matters began to 
improve, the unexpected happened. 

The formidable Hyder Ali suddenly fell ill and died, which 
brought the whole affair to a standstill — ^for a time. 

Though that bom leader left a son to inherit his war and his 
hatred of the English, the 5'ounger man was not comparable to a 
father whose greatness was undeniable. H3*der Ali, faults and 
all, possessed the vision and the tolerance of an Akbar. Even of 
the hostile English he wrote that he had ‘ committed a great 
error ’ in making them his enemies, on account of dissatisfactions 
that by no means justified four years of war. 

‘ The defeat of man}*^ BaiUies and Braithwaites he sagely 
admitted, ‘ will not destroy them. I could ruin their resources 
by land but I can never dr)^ up the sea.’ That has been the crux 
of all Enghsh enemies, even to this day of air fleets that seem to 
have rendered her no longer an island. 

From Hyder Ali, Tippu Sultan inherited an inconclusive war 
and an implacable hatred of the English, who made peace, of a 
sort, with him two years later, on a basis of restored temtoiy 
and prisoners But to both sides it was clear that there could be 
neither true peace nor safety till one or other power had been 
destroyed. 

The British had ‘ lost face ’ through the ill-repute and actual 
misdeeds of their Madras Government • and Tippu, though by 
no means the equal of his father, was a man of character, energy 
and ability. Unlike his father, he was bigoted and fanadc^y 
hostile to the British, whom he treated, as prisoners, vuth abomin- 
able cruelty. Again unlike his father, he completely shelved the 
Raja and his family ; kept them in durance and proclaimed him- 
self Sultan of Mysore. As a Ruler he did great thmgs for the 
State ; but he could not remain at peace vith the British Shorn 
of half his dominions by defeat, he cherished against them an 
inveteracy of hatred that would end only with his life 

* Mj^sore writes the historian, ' had shown itself by far die 
most formidable foe the Compan}’^ had met : no subsequent wars, 
not even the Mutiny, were to bring them so close to ruin as 
Hyder’s had done.’ And now there remained the tremendous 
task of placating or making an end of his successor. Hyderabad, 
dissatisfied with the French, had accepted, /aute de mietLX, an alli- 
ance \vith the British : an alliance recognised b}*^ Warren Hastings 
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as tlie keystone of the political arch m the Deccan. Remained 
Mysore and the Marathas, bent on Empire : a tug of war that 
could but be a matter of time. 

Tippu must be dealt with first ; no light affair. An attempt 
at malang terms with him failed — ^not surpnsmgly. The terms 
were too harsh : the ceding of his whole Malabar sea coast ; and 
the dismissal of all his French element, with the admission of 
a British Resident by way of last straw. 

Tippu, the Tiger of Mysore, would kneel to none nor could 
he steel himself to any further sacrifice. Sooner would he face 
a life-and-death encounter. But, as the onrush of his doom 
sounded nearer, his mind settled into a fatalistic despair ... In 
the vivid narrative of Wilks the form of Tippu stands out against 
a sombre lurid background ; a fate-laden atmosphere suggestmg 
Greek tragedy. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, gloiymg m ‘ the finest army that ever 
took the field in India ’, was using half of it to net ‘ the Beast of 
the Jungle ’ at Periapatam ; the other half pushing on to Sennga- 
patam , a swift movement, straight to the heart 

For Tippu, the certainty of destruction loomed threateningly 
nearer ; and the tale of his council of war — ^when that certamty 
could not be hidden from himself or others — was deeply moving, 
were he ‘ Beast of the Jungle ’ or no. Again it is Wilks who 
portrays that scene ‘ The dark obstinacy of the Sultan’s mmd 
grew clouded with omens and conflicting superstitions . . . 
Crazed with humiliation, he declared he would sooner die like a 
soldier than live dependent on the infidels And a week later, 
hke a soldier he died — desperately wounded and kiUed by a 
Bntish private, who coveted the gold buckle of his sword belt. 
Even into death he earned such a vivacity of hatred that Arthur 
Wellesley, standing over him in the flickenng torch-light, could 
not believe him dead till he had felt the heart and the pulse.’ 

His death ended the war and glutted the victor’s passion for 
vengeance that had been intensified by a report of Bntish pnsoners 
strangled on Tippu ’s order He was given honourable burial and 
his sons received kindly treatment from the Governor- General 
Senngapatam itself was sacked and plundered, the troops, drunk 
with victory, being called to order only by the severest measures 
that Wellesley could inflict 

The Summer Palace, where he rested after the battle, still 
stands in its quiet garden, a sanctuary of peace, its inner rooms 
panelled in dark woods, hghtened vath paint and gold ; a sanctuaiy 
favoured, in his gentler moods, by tlie man whom they called the 
Tiger of Mysore The Tiger’s life — ^for all its dark blots of 
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bigotry and brutality — bad its glorious aspect for himself and for 
the State, to which he and his father left legacies that remain to 
this day. 

With the passing of Tippu Sultan, the hloslem sway passed 
from Hindu Tvlysore for ever. Curiously enough, that bigoted 
Mussulman left behind him a Hindu Prime Minister who carried 
on ably when a reduced h'lysore — two-thirds the size of England 
— emerged from the drastic process of dividmg the spoils 

The storming of Seringapatam, a brilliant feat of arms, was a 
success equal to Clive’s victory over the French at Plassey. That 
success had established the Company as a power in the land 
The conquest of M5^sore raised England to the position of the 
Power Paramount, from that day forward. 

Wisely and rightly the State was not annexed. The old Hindu 
dynasty was restored m the person of a five-year-old bo)’’, rescued 
from the rums of Seringapatam ; and for melve years — till the 
boy Raja turned seventeen — ^it remained a vassal State in charge 
of Tippu’s verj'^ able Prime Minister. Fmally it was handed over, 
with a handsome cash balance, to an inexpenenced Prince, vith 
little idea of finance and a large capacit}’’ for spending. The 
goodly sum transferred to him soon slipped through his fingers, 
and an attempt to mend matters by taxes and exactions merely 
goaded his people into open rebellion. British troops were called 
in to quiet the turmoil, and eventuall}’^ to restore a good working 
government 

A carefully chosen Commission was appointed to run the State 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley as Commandant. Only officers were 
chosen and members of old Anglo-Indian ^ families ; a band of 
right-minded, like-minded men who, in character, capacitj' and 
achievement, almost equalled the brilliant band of young men 
also mainly soldiers — who settled the Punjab, fifty years later, 
under Sir Henry' Lawrence. 

India, in those day's, was attracting the best that England could 
give. More than ever, now, it is essential that she should attract 
the best again Indians have an unerring ey'e for character and 
breeding. They' detected at once a fallmg-off in quality after the 
last war. ‘ YTien are the real Salubs coining back to India ? ’ was 
the question that troubled the Indian army, where ‘ the real 
Sahib ’ IS an asset beyond price. 

Forty' years of Bntish rule set a high standard for My'sore, 
when at last it was handed over to a IMaharaja of the Wddiyar 
dynasty' — this time wdth such complete success tliat the State was 
* Using the -word in its true histone sense, 
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freed, once for all, from restrictions laid on it at the time of 
transfer. 

Colonel His Highness Chamrajendra Wddiyar Bahadur, father 
of the late Maharaja, was not only a sound Ruler, but a man of 
great personal charm and goodness like his son. No name was 
more loved and honoured throughout the land. His Mmisters 
were well chosen: and under them the State leaped towards 
its present pre-eminence ; a standard maintamed and surpassed 
by tlie enlightened administration of his successor, the greatest 
Maharaja of Mysore. 


3 

At the age of eleven. Sir Krishnaraja Wddiyar was mstalled, 
with his remarkable mother as Regent. He was fortunate also in 
his tutor, Mr. Stuart Fraser, I C.S , a man of culture, character 
and experience, having already distmguished himself as tutor to 
the Maliarajas of Kolhapur and Bhaunagar At eighteen the 
young Ruler was fully mstalled by Lord Curzon ; his tutor 
exchanged for a Bntish Private Secretary, a post mitiated by the 
Viceroy because a succession of strong and able Dewans had 
usurped an undue share of power m State affairs ; and he was 
nghtly resolved that a Prmce who promised so well should be 
master in his o%vn house and State A Private Secretary of Civil 
Service experience could reheve His Highness of drudgery and 
exercise his influence m keepmg the balance of power. 

Again the choice was a happy one ; and Mr, Evan Maconochie 
soon found himself, hke Mr, Fraser, deeply mterested in the 
attractive personality of his chief, who carried a head of singular 
maturity on his young shoulders In choosing his English 
friends, he showed rare powers of discrimination, never making 
a mistake m the quality of the men and women whom he admitted 
to that privilege, and m handlmg State affairs he would take stock 
of his officials ‘ with an mtuition amazmg in one of his years 
But with all his unusual ripeness of judgment he -was very much 
a boy at heart, delighting m games and sports, devoted to animals, 
especially to horses and dogs A beloved temer was his constant 
compamon ; and his two hundred polo pomes received much 
personal care and attention He had a great liking for the English, 
being fully aware of all that his country owed to those fifty years 
of British rule ; and there soon sprang up between him and his 
Private Secretary a genuine friendship, quickened by a shared 
taste for music 

Both bemg violmists, they keenly enjoyed their many evenings 
of chamber music, His Highness plajang first wohn. Love and 
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understanding of music, especially the same instrument, begets a 
closer understandmg all round, since any art loved and practised 
permeates the whole mind and character ; a fact still too scantily 
recognised in the curriculum of education. 

For His Highness that close contact with the older man must 
have been an asset of value during the first years of his rule, that 
were not all smooth going by any means 

Through these early difficulties the wise young Prince pursued 
his purposeful deliberate way, undeterred by criticisms of the pre- 
judiced or dissatisfied. His decisions, once made, were unalter- 
able. His patience was inexhaustible ‘ He was never the young 
man in a hurry ’, writes Maconochie, who served with him for 
seven years, ‘ but one scheme after anotlier of his own planning 
was realised with a completeness that was impressive and an entire 
absence of fuss or disturbance that was not less remarkable.’ 

Of those seven years the same writer adds that his task through- 
out was of absorbing interest ; and his association with a man of 
singular depth and strength of character was a labour of love. 

It was dunng the Maharaja’s minority that his Palace had been 
partly destroyed by a disastrous fire ; and the new one took more 
than seven years to complete Built of massive stone, granite, 
porphyry and marble, all from local quarries, its details and design 
brought skilled craftsmen together from many parts of India : yet 
the whole resulting effect was impressive rather than beautiful. 

Designed by an Englishman, on Hmdu lines, it has not quite 
escaped traces of Bntish influence that fail to harmonise with the 
Indian conception Too consciously elaborate for true artistic 
beauty, its details of curves and carvings are admirable. Its 
marble architraves, with floral arabesques in softest colours, are 
inlaid with shavmgs of semi-precious stones and exquisite sea- 
shells from Madras. Decoration, everywhere decoration ; not 
an inch of bare space to repose the eye and mind. 

Through a vast archway one enters the inner courtyard guarded 
by eight bronze lions flanking four flights of steps On the first 
floor, between open arches, silken drapenes screen off the women s 
‘ Inside ’. Above that again we reach the great Durbar Hall, 
beautified by a long senes of arches, their pillars designed in jade 
green and gold ; walls and ceilings one blaze of colour. A centre 
door of silver and side doors in rosewood strike notes of simpler 
beauty ; but again the cntical eye is jarred by the incongruity of 
an appalling Western carpet, as described by Miss Fitzroy ; green 
witli a chaste design of pink roses giving too few glimpses of an 
inlaid marble floor ; and above it a painful roof of stained glass 
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The carpet and the roof, in such a Durbar Hall, are crimes ! ’ 

One passes with relief from the almost garish new to the oldest 
treasure m the building — ^the Lion Tlirone ; a mellow harmony 
of detail and design in fig^vood and ivory, gold and silver. What 
Edward the Confessor’s Chair is to the English, that throne is to 
the people of Mysore. His Highness, as an mdividual, offers 
worship to it before he ascends to his seat in full Durbar. Seated 
on It, as enthroned Maharaj, he becomes to his people a very 
symbol of God. 

In the music-room alone one finds the simplicity and dignity 
essential to undisturbed delight m ‘ the concourse of sweet 
sounds ’ : sweetest of all perhaps, a favourite duet played by 
light finger-tips on two glass bowls half filled with water, the 
tone varying with the amount of water, the music so liquid, the 
notes so clear and true. Everywhere there is encouragement of 
Indian music and the Mysore anthem became a part of the people’s 
lives : daily sung by thousands of school children, heraldmg 
always the arrivmg and departing of their Maharaj, whose nature 
was in essence kingly, not by any display of wealth and power, 
but by purity of life , by the atmosphere of digmty and restramt 
m which he lived and moved ; by his self-dedication to the higher 
interests of his people. 

The creatmg of model villages for them ranked among his 
favourite pursuits , and perhaps next to music he loved mountain 
scenery ; two influences that are apt to meet in one character. 

Especially he loved his highland home in the Nilgiri Hills at 
Ootacamund — ^familiarly known as ‘ Ooty ’ — the chief hill station 
of South and Central India Lackmg the grandeur of the Hima- 
layan background, it has the advantage of beautiful lakes, only 
shared by Kashmir and Naim Tal. Its wide rolling uplands 
admit of carriages and cars For hunting and golf enthusiasts 
It IS a station unequalled m all India Its social atmosphere 
mcludes Generals, Members of Council and the Government of 
Madras Here also two of India’s chief Princes, JBaroda and 
Mysore, have their English-lookmg summer homes. With the 
Baroda house, Woodstock, we are already familiar. 

The Mysore house, Femhill, was as English in appearance as 
Its name, but stnctly Hindu m its way of life and fhe complete 
purdah of its ladies The moon-faced young Maharani had given 
her Prince no son. There was no direct heir to that fine heritage . 
a fatality strangely common to man)”^ of India’s ruling houses. But 
the Maharaja took no other ivife ; so his brother — also vithout a 
son at that time — ^was Yuvaraj, heir to the throne Some years 
later a son was bom to him and educated as Prince by his Roj^al 
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understanding of music, especially the same instrument, begets a 
closer understanding all round, since any art loved and practised 
permeates the whole mind and character ; a fact still too scantily 
recognised in the curriculum of education. 

For His Highness that close contact with the older man must 
have been an asset of value during the first years of his rule, that 
were not all smooth going by any means. 

Through these early difficulties the wise young Prince pursued 
his purposeful deliberate way, undeterred by criticisms of the pre- 
judiced or dissatisfied. His decisions, once made, were unalter- 
able. His patience was inexhaustible. ‘ He was never the young 
man in a hurry ’, writes Maconochie, who served with him for 
seven years, ‘ but one scheme after another of his own planning 
was realised with a completeness that was impressive and an entire 
absence of fuss or disturbance that was not less remarkable.’ 

Of those seven years the same writer adds that his task through- 
out was of absorbing interest ; and his association with a man of 
singular depth and strength of character was a labour of love 

It was durmg the Maharaja’s minority that his Palace had been 
partly destroyed by a disastrous fire ; and the new one took more 
than seven years to complete. Built of massive stone, granite, 
porphyry and marble, all from local quarries, its details and design 
brought skilled craftsmen together from many parts of India : yet 
the whole resulting effect was impressive rather than beautiful. 

Designed by an Englishman, on Hindu lines, it has not quite 
escaped traces of British influence that fail to harmomse \rith the 
Indian conception Too consciously elaborate for true artistic 
beauty, its details of curves and carvings are admirable Its 
marble architraves, with floral arabesques in softest colours, are 
inlaid with shavings of semi-precious stones and exquisite sea- 
shells from Madras. Decoration, everywhere decoration ; not 
an mch of bare space to repose the eye and mind 

Through a vast archway one enters the inner courtyard guarded 
by eight bronze lions flanking four flights of steps On the first 
floor, between open arches, silken draperies screen off the women’s 
‘ Inside ’. Above that again we reach the great Durbar Hall, 
beautified by a long senes of arches, their pillars designed in jade 
green and gold ; walls and ceihngs one blaze of colour, A centre 
door of silver and side doors in rosewood strike notes of simpler 
beauty ; but again the critical eye is jarred by the incongruity of 
an appalling Western carpet, as descnbed by Miss Fitzroy ; ‘ green 
with a chaste design of pink roses giving too few glimpses of an 
inlaid marble floor ; and above it a painful roof of stained glass. 
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The carpet and the roof, in such a Durbar Hall, are crimes ! ’ 

One passes with relief from the almost garish new to the oldest 
treasure in the buildmg — the Lion Throne ; a mellow harmony 
of detail and design in figwood and ivory, gold and silver. "V^Tiat 
Edward the Confessor’s Chair is to the English, that throne is to 
the people of Mysore. His Highness, as an individual, offers 
worsliip to It before he ascends to his seat in full Durbar. Seated 
on it, as entlironed Maharaj, he becomes to his people a very 
sjunbol of God. 

In the music-room alone one finds the simplicity and dignity 
essential to undisturbed delight in ‘ the concourse of sweet 
sounds ’ : sweetest of all perhaps, a favourite duet played by 
light finger-tips on two glass bowls half filled with water, the 
tone varymg with the amount of water, the music so hquid, the 
notes so clear and true. Everywhere there is encouragement of 
Indian music and the Mysore anthem became a part of the people’s 
lives * daily sung by thousands of school children, heralding 
always the arnvmg and departmg of their Maharaj, whose nature 
was m essence kingly, not by any display of wealth and power, 
but by purity of life ; by the atmosphere of digmty and restraint 
in which he lived and moved ; by his self-dedication to the higher 
mterests of his people 

The creatmg of model villages for tliem ranked among his 
favourite pursuits ; and perhaps next to music he loved mountain 
scenery ; two mfluences that are apt to meet in one character. 

Especially he loved his highland home m the Nilgiri Hills at 
Ootacamund — ^familiarly knovni as ‘ Ooty ’ — the chief hill station 
of South and Central India Lackmg the grandeur of the Hima- 
layan background, it has the advantage of beautiful lakes, only 
shared by Kashmir and Naini Tal Its wide roUmg uplands 
admit of carriages and cars For hunting and golf enthusiasts 
it is a station unequalled m all India Its social atmosphere 
includes Generals, Members of Council and the Government of 
Madras Here also two of India’s chief Princes, ^aroda and 
Mysore, have their English-lookmg summer homes With the 
Baroda house, Woodstock, we are already familiar. 

The Mysore house, Femhill, was as English in appearance as 
its name, but strictly Hindu in its way of life and the complete 
purdah of its ladies The moon-faced young Maharani had given 
her Prince no son There was no direct heir to that fine hentage : 
a fatality strangely common to many of India’s ruling houses But 
the Maharaja took no other wife ; so his brother — also m'thout a 
son at that time — Avas Yuvaraj, heir to the throne Some years 
later a son was bom to him and educated as Prince by his Royal 
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for English and Indian guests, al\va3*s eager to witness a form of 
capture onl^" justified b}* necessity and the fact that, in six months’ 
time, 90 per cent of the great beasts will have become useful, even 
contented sen^ants of the State they would otherwise ruin. 

hlonths beforehand a tvild herd is located ; and elaborate 
preparations are made practised sMkarris to enclose that part 
of the jungle. Slowty, cautiousl3% day by day, the herd is pro- 
pelled in the desired direction. By shoving flares of fire and 
light, the elephants are dravm towards the river-bed at a sharp 
bend, tvith low banks on the near side and high chfis opposite 

That done, the3^ are manceu\Ted through a prepared passage 
into a triangle formed b3' tlie river ; their retreat cut off b3' an 
arm3’’ of beaters, who * raise hell ’ vitli guns, horns, drums and 
bamboo clappers. Up the river and down, escape is barred by 
lines of tame elephants, who assist in the capture of their fellovs 
tvith C3mcal unconcern. There remains 0013- one way out for 
the terrified herd ; up a ramp leading to the large stockade, often 
as much as a mile wide. 

'\^Tien all are in, the pressing of an electric button doses the 
gates — and the imprisoned beasts are left to settle doNvn. The 
first phase is over. 

Before the Baroda "visit all had been arranged to secure a herd 
that, for some 3^ears, had been devouring crops, smashing huts 
and endangering the lives of hill men. Nearer home a small arm3* 
was engaged to prepare for the distmguished dsitors a forest camp 
such as onh’ India can achieve at comparativd3" short notice. 

A low hill cleared of jungle was encirded bv' a red road and 
twenty-four brand-new tents : the hill itself crowned by a forest 
bungdow transformed within and vitliout ; a small impromptu 
garden, vith a fountain pla3ing in honour of the ro3*al pair. 
Tents dose by were to house tlie purdah hNsore ladies ; and the 
Maharaja had planned a bamboo ‘ look-out ’ to give his favoured 
guests a far riew of forest and ravine and the Nilgiri Hills 
Under the look-out was a shelter for tlie band to pla3’. Electric 
light had been cver3'where installed, and a hdiograph station for 
signalling news. The main tent was furnished vitli armchairs, 
books and papers, even the latest novels ; evidence, in ev er>' form, 
of tlie kindly personal thought that counts for more than the most 
larish expenditure. 

Many guests had arrived from Bombay and Bangalore ; and 
just before sunset an escort of jM3'sore Lancers heralded the 
royal cars of Baroda and IVL-sore. Flags v ere run up to announce 
their conung. Dinner awaited them — ^no jungle dinner b}' an}' 
means And the second phase was complete. 
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The last phase performed by elephants, willing and unwilling, 
by daring and skilful mahouts,^ was staged in the smaller stockade, 
where the roping of tlie captured completed the pamful process of 
subjection. 

The smaller kheddah was enclosed by immensely strong pali- 
sades tvvelve feet high, its uprights and slopmg supports bound 
\Mth strong hide rope to tlie nearest trees.> Around and above it 
rose a spectators’ gallery, ten feet high, unlikely to be noticed by 
the elephants, who — ^perhaps because of their great height — ^seldom 
look up. A light roof, added m case of ram, converted the ram- 
shackle affair mto a kind of forest theatre, complete vdth steps 
and seats, commandmg a view of the larger j'ungle stockade and 
tlie manoeuvring of the captives into the smaller one for the final 
roping process 

That last is often a ticklish business, demanding skill and 
courage from the 7 nahouts, seated on the necks of trained tamed 
elephants, armed with an iron-tipped a?this,^ their knees tucked 
behind the huge ears, their scanty clothmg, brownish grey, hardly 
' distmguishable from elephant’s hide The fury of the great 
tuskers on finding themselves trapped had in part subsided. So 
also had their first terror of man . and at this final mdignity they 
might begin to give trouble. 

At eight o’clock of a bnlliant December morning, the air 
pleasantly cool, all spectators, except Their Highnesses, had 
climbed into that impromptu, theatre with the lesser enclosure 
directly under them The stirrmg note of a horn announced 
royal arrivals Trumpeting and squeahng from the arena 
suggested an orchestra tumng up. 

Away down the nver a pair of gentle, but skilled hankis^ 
came splashmg through the water ready for their task of barnng 
the wild ones from attempting to escape, or hustling them into 
the kheddah 

Out of the dark jungle moved a huge lone tusker, flapping 
immense ears. Stepping into the water, he casually squirted 
trunkfuls of it over his back a stranger, it seemed, to the rest of 
the herd, some fifty strong, who now came plungmg into view, 
sMmming straight for the mouth of the kheddah . mighty tuskers, 
coiTO lifting babies m their trunks — ^unaware of impending fate. 

Suddenly one of them scented danger. Wildly trumpeting, 
the whole herd turned m mid-stream, trying to break back ; 
charging the himkis who stood firm, prodded and encouraged by 
their mahouts. Curiously enough the wild elephant either fails 
to see the httle brown man seated aloft, or fails to recognise him 

* Elephant dnvers - Goad. ’ Tamed elephants 

O 
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sidevraj^ to the ground. Fortunateh*, no lire thin g vras -mthin 
the area of that monstrous falling body. 

^^Tiile he lay helpless for the moment, brovm men swanned all 
over him, once more securel3' roping his feet and his neck. That 
done, they left him for the night. to his confused sensations, 
foresters taking turns to keep an eye on him. E'ren prostrate, he 
could still make things unpleasant for his captors. 

Next morning he must be removed to the kraal, where many 
others were tethered, to be handled b}’^ the boldest sIn'Jiams, most 
practised in the art of taming wild things hy hand and voice. 

But his spirit was not yet broken. Once they had him on his 
feet, much forceful persuasion was needed to get him safely out of 
the stockade. Roped head and tail, three kumkzs in front and three 
behind, it seemed that he must at last accept his fate. But, as the 
drawbridge gate was raised, he dug in Ms huge fore feet and 
refused to move an inch. 

Vainly the three front kiimhs strained at their ropes, while the 
others prodded him unfeelingly behind 

Suddenl}’- a thrill of horror ran through the venturesome ones, 
who had returned to the gallerj* to see the end of him at any risk 
UnmistakabI}* the loosened head ropes were shpping off. One 
more tug and he would turn upon them all, smash through the 
gateway and regain his freedom 

Warning cries rang out as the inahouis backed their tame 
animals into the stockade, fastened the slipping ropes and told 
the tusker in munistakable terms the}’^ could master him, do 
what he would. 

Trumpeting vain protests, he was pulled and pushed and 
prodded at last into the avenue, across the stream — ^where he 
drank thirstil}^ — and on into capti^■it3^ 

There his hind legs were tethered to a huge tree, gi'dng him 
six feet of rope to allow movement. Neck ropes and fore legs 
were fastened to another tree, while tame elephants stood roimd 
gentl}' talking to him, prodding him when he restlessly swayed 
to and fro. 

B)’’ next day twenty-one of the wild herd had been dealt with 
— exhausting work and dangerous ; for the captives who remained 
ceased not from straining to escape their doom of lifelong senitude 
to man — ^they, lords of the jungle ; a match even for then rivals, 
the tiger. 

That was a memorable kheddah dnve for all concerned ; made 
more so by an after-exploit in which the jMaharam of Baroda 
distinguished herself as a sportswoman of skill and daring. 

The great drive ended, she and her IMaliaraj went off into the 
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hills after big game . she, in her san, turned forty-five, as eager 
for a taste of skilcar as any modern young woman of them all 
On the second day they had hugely enjoyed chasing wild 
elephants ; and, on tlieir way back, they were told that the road 
was unsafe ; all camp visitors warned to keep within bounds. 
They had not yet, it seemed, fimshed with the elephant-people. 

During the night a big lone tusker, knovm as a ‘ rover ’, had 
come m from the forest to try and visit his friends in the herd. 
The Barodas — eager for more sport — discussed the possibilities 
with Theobald, the white hunter, learned m elephant lore 

Decidedly, he said, tlie rover might prove a danger to the 
camp. If he could not be captured, he must be killed But it 
would need a marksman to hit, unernngly, the one fatal spot 
behind the beast’s ear. That fired the ambitious Maharam. 
With directions from Theobald, she would make a sporting 
attempt to rid the camp area of its unwelcome visitor 

The hunter, wiling enough, placed her between two kimkis 
on the roadside near the kraal of picketed captives . and there, 
facing them, stood the unsuspecting rover, a hundred yards 
away. 

Keeping very still, they must wait till he turned sideways. 
Then Theobald moved his hand The Maharani fired with 
perfect precision ; hit the vulnerable spot, and held her breath 
as the huge beast staggered and fell over sideways — Skilled out- 
right 

It was a trophy fit for a Queen. The rover measured close 
on nine feet from heel to shoulder. Thirty-five, the hunter 
reckoned his age killed by a woman, in -Ae fullness of his 
strength and vigour, when he was probably bidmg his time to 
. tackle the other tusker who would never again know freedom or 
the joy of combat with his kind 

And so an end of the elephant episode ; the five-yearly defeat 
of jungle herds at the hands of man 

After tlie kheddah, by way of contrast, visitors must be driven 
out to the western distnct of Mysore : first to visit the most 
famous temple of the Jam religion in South India ; then on to 
an incomparable masterpiece of Nature — ^four cascades that rank 
among the greatest waterfalls in the world. 

The approach to that sublime spectacle, over sixty miles of 
high tableland bordered by noble forest, had once an appropnate 
dignity of its own But, even in these wdds of India, motor 
trafiic has worked its fatal will, changing the noble approach 
into a commonplace highway ploughed bj’^ buses, lomes, carts 
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and caiSj taxing all the resources of tlie district to keep the road 
in decent repair. 

Yet, even now, the forests on either hand make amends with 
their unspoiled splendour, monkey-haunted, clothed in orchids 
and rambling creepers. Here long stretches of bamboo, most 
graceful among forest trees, there great goni trees larger than a 
giant oak ; their dense canopy of outSung boughs often measuring 
as much as four hundred and twenty feet round, hlassed areca 
nut palms shoot aloft to the height of sixt}’’ feet and more, crowned 
with spreading leaves and bunches of fruit. Lithe semi-naked 
gatherers, who swarm up the stems, fling themselves like monkeys, 
from tree-top to tree-top, never descending till their day s work is 
done. From afar off comes the organ thunder of those mighty 
cascades — -forte, crescendo, fortis^mo — ^as a sudden turn in the road 
reveals the beauty and majesty of the Arrow-bom river in a 
stupendous leap over a precipice of eight hundred and thirty feet ; 
its four separate cascades bridged, as it were, by a vast rainbow. 
Low down in the chasm that rainbow, formed by sun and spray, 
begins in a complete circle, gradually broken, as day draws on, 
till it forms a bow above the welter of foam. The whole wonderful 
scene is enhanced by the wild beauty of the immediate coimtry 
round ; by many-hued rocks, by thousands of pigeons and 
swallows, that nest in cliff creHces, and ‘ flash like drifting leaves 
through the spray \ 

And for nine months of the year the whole place is alive with 
butterflies iimuraerable, their brilliant colours and wide wings 
flickering in strong sunlight, huge black-and-white ones striking 
a note of contrast. 

In December, when the sun rises behind the falls, they remain 
for half the day in deep shadow. Broken rainbows flash and fade ; 
and at noon the whole scene is filled with a blaze of dancing light : 
ever^' pebble and pool, evei^' tree, rock and fem making arabesques 
of light and shade. Dusk brings a ghostli' radiance of silveity veils 
and columns of wind-tossed spray. And in the unearthly light of 
a full moon, the elusive gleam of lunar rainbows, the eerie beauty 
of it all must be seen to be believed. 

The king of the four, aptly named Raja, excels Kiagara in 
height ; his terrific leap being five times as great, though Kiagara 
is made more impressive bt' its volume of vater half a mile vide. 

The Roarer dashes into the Raja half-wai* down, ■while the 
Rocket descends in a series of playful jets Last of the four, a 
little apart, the Rani, a very* Undine, ghdes over the cliff in a dazzle 
of lace-like foam. 

Each fall, isolated, would be a world-v onder. The four of 
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them, with their mighty orchestration of falling water, unforget- 
tably impress the mind and imagination. 

Exquisite elfects are produced by searchlights playing all over 
tlie falls and gorge, and by rockets of golden rain ; but nothing 
can excel the natural magic wrought by sun, moon and stars ; the 
fourfold leap into the gorge, with its pool, eight hundred and thirty 
feet below. 

The supreme event of the year in Mysore is its great religious 
festival — the Dussara * an elaborate sequence of ceremonies ten 
days long, such as the soul of India loves. 

It is an autumn festival of very ancient origin, falling in 
September or October accordmg to their changeable calendar. 
Kept with pomp and circumstance all over Hindu India, it is 
nowhere more reverently or more magnificently carried out than 
in Mysore 

Under its outer garb of processions and ceremonial, it is an 
eminently religious feast, celebrating the central episode of India’s 
great epic, the Rdinaydna. Sita, beloved wife and Queen of Rama 
the hero-king, was, through trickery, left unprotected m their 
forest home ; and m Rama’s absence she was earned off by Ravan, 
the ogre-kmg of Lanka, the old name for Ceylon The epic tells 
how she was traced by Hanuman, general of the small and cunning 
monkey-people ; her innocence proved by a nng-token sent to 
her lord, who came with a great army, defeated Ravan and released 
his Queen. 

But the feast of Dussara is concerned with a deeper signifi- 
cance : the light — a stainless Queen — shinmg in darkness, and the 
defeat of darkness by light. Every part of it symbolises, in some 
way, the conflict of right and wrong, the subdumg of passions and 
the spint of worship 

The chief objects of worship, during those ten days, are six • 
Chamundi, Mysore’s patron goddess ; Ganesh, the friendly 
elephant god ; the nine planets ; the State sword and ivory 
throne ; and finally, above all, the Maharaj himself For that 
brief time he puts off the mantle of mere royalty and becomes 
very god in the eyes of his people, who believe him to be sur- 
rounded by an invisible aura of , divinity. The passing spell of 
god-head is conferred on him by Chamundi herself, his divine 
ancestress and hundreds of times great-grandmother. He opens 
the Dussara by a visit to her shrine on the hill above the city. 
There she endows him with the honours and draw^backs of dn’^inity ; 
for, during the days of his twofold majesty, he must not be touched 
by human hand. As a god, none can logically wash or shave him. 
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As hs mzy not ttssIi or sliEre iimself : a dire cSeiiiirs 

liiat can no donbt be pardslly drcmnrented. £s he remains throush- 
out seduded in his Palace^ 

Not least among manv ceremonies laid on hiTn rms the blessinr 
and salutation of the sacred horse and elephant, people of import- 
ance in eveiy State procession. The Slate hoise, s cream-colDiired 
Arab, tvonld have his tail stained in rainbow tints : his bodr, 
bearing the tweive essentia] marhs and curls, would be veiled in a 
golden mesh and harnessed with jewels, with hnee-caps and anhjets 
of gold-worhed velvet. Six attendants restrained his prandng 
and capering, A guard of honour went before and the State 
depbant followed aher, also dad in gold and manv colours iirom 
tusk to tail. 

Twice daily that brilliant cortege must repair to a pavilirn by 
the lake, where the favoured creatures would be garlanded and 
worshipped ; submitting with bored resignation to the waving of 
incense-bumeis and showers of blossoms. Petuming, sancdf ed, 
they would approach and salute His Highness; the elephant 
trumpeting with lifted trunk ; the horse on his knees, head bowed 
to the ground. 

Not until the ninth day was the hlaharaja released from the 
honour and burden of his sanctity. In the privacy of hb State 
tent he could now be washed, shaved and dothed, as befts a 
Prince about to review his army : a process that may take many 
hours. 

First, installed at the Elephant Gate of the Palace, he himself 
must bless all his sacred creatures — horses, elephants, cows and 
the like — ^an andent ceremony brilliant and dignihed. The whole 
courtyard would be thronged with troops and bands, carnages 
and decorated animals, all waiting to pass His Highness : anu 
everywhere, beyond them and beyond, masses of people, orderJj 
and joyous, a surging blare of colour. 

Not until sunset could he be ready to head the final processjon 
on caparisoned elephants — ^the whole court and royal famiy 
gorgeouslv arraved — to a vast open space crowded with his iojal 
subjects and his entire State army, 

A dimax of splendour was the march back by torchlight from 
the Field of Assembly to the Palace accomparued by happy crovras^^ 
who had regained their human hlahaiaja until the yearly remro of 
this Great Feast, 

That iovous dav culminated in a ceremony of omte another kind 
peculiar to hlvsore ; the European Durbar, at which he recehed 
in State the oSdal English colony of hlysore. No Indians 
be present at the function except himself and the royal n^mily 
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with their attendants. The Resident and the Prince, in cloth of 
gold, wearing magnificent jewels, entered the Durbar Hall to a 
fanfare of trumpets, the whirlmg of silken banners and the calling 
of the Maharaja’s many long-winded titles. Before ascendmg the 
gold and ivor}'^ tlirone, he must offer it formal worship ; the 
Resident being assigned to a gilded chair on his nght hand. On 
his left sat tlie Yuvaraj, and beyond him all members of the ruling 
family, all officers of State 

Beyond the Resident sat the English guests m full evenmg 
array ; the whole effect heightened by decorations of the Hall 
itself and thousands of electric lights Two among them — each 
of two thousand candle-power — ^played directly on His Highness, 
the brilliant centre of brilliance, a scintillation of jewels, arms, 
neck, ears, chest and fingers encrusted with them ; his Yuvaraj, 
beside him, only a shade less regally arrayed. 

Many among them were jewels of astonishing size and splen- 
dour, worn only on high oecasions, and that m no mere spint of 
display. Always, in India, seek the symbol behind her be^vllder- 
mg extremes of ceremonial, asceticism and lavish adornment The 
Hindu endows jewels with magical powers. Ajq Indian Prmce — 
it IS decreed — must wear his jewels so that their virtues, passing 
through his body, may spread prosperity, security and glory 
throughout lus dominions. Thus, at this great feast, as always, 
the welfare of the people is symbolised m the glory of their Kmg. 

Like most other Indian festivals, Dussara is arranged to co- 
incide with the approach of full moon ; her mysterious mfluence 
on all things terrestnal bemg more instmctively apprehended in 
the East than in the West So this most significant religious feast 
reaches its climax on the night of full moon m a vast assembly of 
the people on a certam hill-top round the ‘ Lake of a Thousand 
Lights ’ — the name itself an inspiration. 

No more than a tmy mere, framed in wooded shores, hardly 
noticeable in daylight, this lonely, sanctified spot enjoys its 
appointed hour of glory. 

Here all Mysore assembles long before sundovn, to await the 
launching of a sacred raft bearing their Maharaja in his silver 
pavilion The wooded banks are packed with people — often as 
many as three thousand — seated among flowenng bushes, or 
perched on branches of trees — tamarisk and wild olive ; each 
family with its own bunch of coloured lights and cheap fireworks 
Around and across the lake hang lines of coloured bulbs that will, 
at dusk, become coloured lights 

In a semicircle reserved for women, jewels and bnght silken 
saris enliven the scene Palace peons, in strange costumes, stroll 
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here and there carrying lily-shaped standards. The horns of 
waiting, however long drawn-out, are part of the thrill to those 
simple Eastern folk for whom time is of no account. 

As sunset fades and dissolves into the violet-grey of India’s 
brief transit from dusk to dark, family fireworks crackle and Sare, 
Iea^-ing a trail of smoke that softly blurs rocks and boulders, out- 
lines of trees and the massed crowd, writing patiently for moon- 
rise — a. moon just past the full. 

Suddenly a silver-gold rim among black boughs printed on the 
sky heralds the coming of their King in his silver pavilion on the 
sacred raft. 

In the gloom, lit only by the rising moon, with a few lamps 
and j&reworks reflected in the still water, that faiiy-like structure 
seems almost to be resting on the lake itself. 

Then — ^the climax ; he appears in person. Simultaneously, a 
thousand lights, controlled by a main switch, spangle the dim 
scene and the dark shore. They reveal the decorated raft resting 
on the backs of four huge white swans with gilded beaks and ruby 
eyes, their long necks garlanded with flowers and chains of gems 
At the comers, four priests stand erect. 

Now and then a rocket rises * a breathless moment of admira- 
tion ; a sigh from invisible thousands as it fails in golden rain. 
Lights on the raft and ashore are switched on and off with magical 
effect as the great birds, moved by inner machmer3% sail slowly 
round the lake ; the sense of magic deepened by the utter stillness 
of that enraptured, invisible throng. 

The raft vanishes ; the lights flick out. hloon-radiance washes 
the darkened scene, as the silent thousands melt away like ghosts, 
leading the lake once more a tiny mere hardl}'^ noticeable by day- 
light. 

‘ The high song is over ’ ; but its hour of glory will return 
VvflU the four swans bring again, to his waiting people, that same 
beloved and worshipped hlaharaj ? 

4 

Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur D' celebrated his last 
Dussara in October 1939 In August 1940, at the earty age of 
fifty-six, death took him from his genuinely adoring people, from 
the State that was his pride and first concern in life, from all those 
— ^his inner circle of faimlj' and friends — who loved him as a man 
His passing was an irreparable loss, not only to IVl3’Sore but to the 
whole of India Those few words are easily ^vritten or said ; hut 
what thej* convey to those who suffered that loss — above all to 
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those nearest him m life and love — ^no phrase ever coined could 
express. 

As Ruler, he commanded unqualified adnuration • as man, he 
won all hearts. Universal lamentation accompanied him on his 
last journey to the place of burning. An unceasing stream of 
telegrams and tnbutes flowed m from all over the world to the 
bereaved city at tlie foot of Chamundi Hill. 

The farewell procession of his moummg people might almost 
have been a finale to his last Dussara celebration For there went 
his caparisoned cream-coloured horse and elephant. But none 
now sat on the throne where the horse he loved would kneel for 
a salute from the royal hand No slender, dignified figure sat 
on the elephant to receive a people’s salutation Instead there 
he lay on a simple bier under the open Royal Umbrella, receivmg 
the tnbute of men’s tears ; the beautiful familiar face, under its 
turban, serene as if m peaceful sleep 

When the bier paused before his Palace, a military band struck 
up the muffled beat of Chopin’s funeral march, with its ‘ immortal 
lament for human mortality ’ ; and through it, like the cry of sea- 
birds, came the waihng of women who watched his passmg from 
the upper windows After the cortege came a surging throng of 
old men, young men and boys from all the streets and alleys of his 
capital, moved by one irresistible impulse of homage and grief 

* Kings might come and kmgs might go ; but for them, it was 
as if their father had died ’ 

That pervadmg sense of a personal relation touches the inner 
mystery of Indian kmgship Through all theory and practice of 
life runs the instinctive need of a personality who commands not 
only respect, but allegiance of the heart • and the Maharaja, in 
his life and character, commanded both in a remarkable degree. 

* All the world was his km ’, wrote Dr James Cousms, the poet, 

‘ but his State-people were m truth his fa^lil5^ When he went, 
their father died.’ 

He hved the life he beheved in . a harmony that was the 
essence of his greatness A devout Hmdu, he was surrounded 
by the followers of all faiths He chose a Moslem Prime Mimster 
as ‘ the ideal Dewan ’, and he numbered many Christians among 
his closest friends There are scores m England who will cherish 
his memory ; not least the members of our ovm Royal Family. 
It was Lord Lothian who VTote of him, ‘ It will be long before 
one meets v.dth such a very perfect gentleman again ’. A wreath 
sent by The Tviies from London was coupled vdth a tnbute to 
the Maharaja, ‘ who had set a standard for the whole of India ’. 
World tributes were imending, from Washington, hlelboume. 
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Canada, from every corner of the Empire, from all his fellow 
Princes, from men of culture East and West. 

Perhaps none more perfectly portrayed him as Ruler-Saint 
than Paul Brunton, mystic and writer, who came to know in a 
measure the secret mamsprmgs of his character. 

* The Maharaja, as I knew him, was both mystic and philo- 
sopher He had scaled the heights of religious aspiration and 
plumbed the depths of philosophic thought. His clear mind 
never lost itself in a sea of vague dreammgs. It has been the fate 
of India’s rishis ^ to be much misunderstood ; so that people came 
to revere the lethargic hermit or self-centred monk, as long as 
either donned the white ash and yellow robe of sanctity. . . . 
Contrary to common opinion, research has shown that the deepest 
solitudes do not produce the divinest men The Maharaja, for 
one, practised spirituality amid activity, not apathy . . . Both in 
public and personal life, he mingled artistry with austerity and 
did not oppose them as incompatibles. He was artist to the 
finger-tips and saint to the mmost core of his being ’ 

In the words of Sir Stuart Fraser — ^his tutor, his Resident and 
lifelong friend, — A man whom it seemed almost impossible to 
overpraise ’. Of such an one it may truthfully be said, his name 
liveth for evermore. 


' Wise men 



TRAVANCORE: 

LAND’S END OF INDIA 


This small but prosperous and very individual State brings us 
to tlie utmost Soutli. Walled m by the Great Western Ghats, 
it seems a world apart, a region of the blest, where rice fields 
gleam and lagoons reflect their fringe of palm-fronds, and boat- 
traffic saunters along charmed waterways : a world more than 
two thousand 5^ears old. Yet singularly advanced, on Western 
lines, in politics, welfare work and education. 

Shaped like a conch — as if symbolising its link ^vlth the sea 
— ^that favoured land, a hundred and seventy-four miles long, 
lies entirely between hills and the sea, Nature’s most sublime 
elements • hills clothed m primaeval forests, with all they provide 
of beauty, rainfall and rivers that save Travancore from being 
scorched mto a barren sandy sea-board By the mercy of these 
forests, it is cool and green at all seasons ; a paradise for Nature 
lovers, so brilliant and varied are its jungle flowers, butterflies 
and birds ; a fruitful land of rice fields and tea plantations, acres 
of tapioca plants — ^and palms, everywhere palms, cocoanut, sago, 
areca • their graceful stems and crown of leaves addmg en- 
chantment to the backwater lagoons, only found here in all 
India. And her natural ramparts, with their sixteen mountain 
passes and impenetrable jungle, have protected Travancore from 
invasion 

Widest at the northern end, the land narrows as it ranges 
southward to the stark edge of all things, Cape Comorin — Land’s 
End of India 

There three oceans meet, the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean 
and Bay of Bengal There, among rocks and more rocks, one 
stands as it were in imd-ocean Sea to the right ; sea to the 
left ; sea before and beyond to the utmost horizon : in rough 
weather, foam and thunder of breakers ; soft lapping of blue- 
green waves when the air is still. 

Here only, in all India, one may see the sun rise on one hand, 
traverse the heavens and set m the same waters, though they are 
called by different names More : on a night of full moon — ^the 
crowning marvel — one may experience the strange beauty of sunset 
and moonnse at almost the same hour, again over the same ocean 
Here the bewildering vanety of India is resolved into the majestic 

2II 
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a question mark in the non-missionary mmd as to the lasting value 
of his hurried mass conversions. F ervently he writes of explaining 
to unlettered peasants ‘ the elements of Christian doctrine, three 
persons in one God ’ (himself unenlightened as to the complex 
Hindu Trinity), of ‘ persuading them to make the sign of the Cross 
three times and repeat the Paternoster of sending them, after 
baptism, to demolish their temples and break their idols. ‘ I cannot 
describe he adds, ‘ the joy this spectacle affords me ... In the 
space of one month I have baptized over ten thousand.’ 

So unbounded was his energy and zeal that one can hardly 
believe he spent only three months in Travancore. Did he ever 
have time or opportunity to return and discover the effect of his 
whirlwind conversions on those he left behmd ? With equal zeal 
he devoted his energies to the practical relief of suffering among 
the fisher villages ; and, in the case of an actual minor mvasion, 
he allied himself with the Raja of Travancore, whose hastily 
gathered army was in danger of defeat by a stronger foe. 

St. Francis, lifting his crucifix, walked alone towards the 
enemy, crying in a loud voice, ‘ In the Name of God, the Terrible, 

I command you to halt ! ’ 

They halted. Others behind tliem pressed fonvard, but they 
could not advance. * A giant, they said, was barring the way : 
dressed in black, his face so resplendent that it blinded them 
High officers ran up to see what had happened ; but the army, 
seized with indescribable terror, fled m disorder.’ 

True or no, the tale is not past belief. So invincible is the 
conjunction of unswerving faith and courage. 

The Salvation Army, in its o\vn fashion, has done remarkable 
work in Travancore as elsewhere Caring for the bodies as well 
as for the souls of men, it has manj^ hospitals to its credit, a leper 
colony and 175 village schools 

Education takes high rank in Travancore. The State prides 
itself on standing third, as to literacy, in all India ; vith Burma 
first and Cochin second ; whereas in the rest of India only 15 per 
cent of the men and 3 per cent of the women can read and wntc- 
In English literacy Travancore ranlis fourth, after Cochin, Bengal 
and Bombay. In fact half her men and one-sixth of her women 
are literate : a school to every Uvo square miles ; a hundred and 
twenty English newspapers and periodicals As in Mysore, one- 
fifth of the revenue is spent on education ; and eight colleges are 
affiliated to the Madras University. 

These details, neither romantic nor sensational, are matters for 
legitimate pride, the more so that they have been carried through 
w’lthout excessive ta.\'atiort 




travancore first princess of travancore as elder sister 
OF sir chitra, her son will reign after him 
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But here, as in Mysore, tlie advantages of education bnng their 
own peculiar drawbacks. Congress emissanes and advocates, Avho 
can make little headway with illiterate India, find fruitful soil in 
educated Baroda, Mysore and Travancore. For here, again, the 
towns are over-stocked with ex-students, who far prefer the pen 
to tlie plough ; having lost, through the benefits of education, 
both tlieir mental and physical heritage. Travancore needs 
tramed men on the land, needs foresters and planters : but asks 
for them in vain This is a serious problem for the State, and a 
handicap for young men who find themselves too well equipped, 
on the wrong lines, for tlie kind of work that urgentl}’^ needs 
doing. It pushes them towards politics and joumahsm, and 
makes for discontent a conjunction too often favourable to anti- 
Bntish, anti-Princely congress outlook and aims 

Nor IS it only young men who find themselves educated on 
wrong lines That advanced State — small though it is — contams 
more college-bred young women to the square mile than any other 
in Royal India. Side by side Mth countless temples and distorted 
sadlms,^ ivith putrescent holy tanks for bathing and drinking, one 
finds colleges for women on ultra-modem Imes, where * flower- 
like girls tdk English among themselves because they find it' easier 
than their native tongue, and elegant young women m the lovehest 
of drapenes make laboratory experiments Mth hght ’. 

Women everj-^^here are promment m public life, largely owing 
to the curious system of raatnarchal heritage, that obtains nowhere 
else in the world. It is not a case of being woman-ruled, as in 
Bhopal The actual Ruler in Travancore is, and has always been, 
a man. But although he may reign in his own right, he caimot 
transmit that right to his son Inhentance goes through the woman. 
The heir to the present delightful, mtelhgent young Maharaja 
is the three-year-old son of his eldest sister, known as the First 
Princess — a beautiful woman of brains, character and charm. 

The Maharaja’s wife — in this odd, sideways fashion of inherit- 
mg — has no more status than a commoner. It is his young- 
looking mother who bears the tide of hlaharam ; and together 
they rule the State : a fine blend of the riper mind widi the 
experimental enthusiasm of youth 

Far-seeing both, and full of enterprise, the}’’ are ahve to the 
fact that Travancore depends mainly on fruits of the soil ; that 
intensive mdustry and mass production were not its true highways 
to prospenty. ^Wsely they aim at rural reconstruction that should 
tend to m^e agnciilture more attractive, as a calling, to the 
college-bred unemployed 


* Holy men. 
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But here, as in Mysore, the advantages of education bring then- 
own peculiar drawbacks. Congress emissaries and advocates, who 
can make little headway with illiterate India, find fruitful soil m 
educated Baroda, Mysore and Travancore. For here, agam, the 
tovTis are over-stocked with ex-students, who far prefer the pen 
to the plough ; having lost, through the benefits of education, 
both tlieir mental and physical heritage. Travancore needs 
trained men on the land, needs foresters and planters : but asks 
for them in vain. This is a serious problem for the State, and a 
handicap for young men who find themselves too well equipped, 
on tlie wrong lines, for the kind of work that urgently needs 
doing It pushes them towards politics and joumahsm, and 
makes for discontent * a conjunction too often favourable to anti- 
Bntish, anti-Princely congress outlook and aims 

Nor IS it only young men who find themselves edueated on 
wrong lines. That advanced State — small though it is — contams 
more college-bred young women to the square mile than any other 
in Royal India. Side by side Mth countless temples and distorted 
sadhns,^ with putrescent holy tanks for bathing and drinking, one 
finds colleges for women on ultra-modem Imes, where ‘ flower- 
like girls talk English among themselves because they find it'easier 
than their native tongue, and elegant young women in the loveliest 
of drapenes make laboratory expenments vuth hght ’. 

Women everyw^here are promment in public life, largely oving 
to the curious system of matnarchal hentage, that obtams nowhere 
else m the world. It is not a case of being woman-ruled, as in 
Bhopal The actual Ruler m Travancore is, and has always been, 
a man But although he may reign m his own right, he cannot 
transmit that right to his son Inheritance goes through the woman. 
The heir to the present dehghtful, intelligent young Maharaj'a 
is the three-year-old son of his eldest sister, known as the First 
Princess — a beautiful woman of brains, character and charm. 

The Maharaj'a’s vife — this odd, sideways fashion of inherit- 
ing — ^has no more status than a commoner. It is his young- 
looking mother who bears the title of Maharam ; and together 
they rule the State : a fine blend of the riper mmd with the 
expenmental enthusiasm of youth. 

Far-seemg botli, and full of enterprise, they are alive to the 
fact that Travancore depends mainly on fruits of the soil • that 
intensive mdustry and mass production were not its true highways 
to prospenty. Wisely they aim at rural reconstmction that should 
tend to make agnciilture more attractive, as a calhng to thp 
college-bred unemployed ’ 

* Holy men 
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Their capital city of Trivandrum is set like an island in a sea 
of tropical verdure : Residency, Training College, schools, Uni- 
versity and College of Science ; High Courts of Justice, hospitals 
and museum — all on the latest hnes. Yet Travancore, tolerant of 
all faiths and modern points of view, has never merely imitated 
the West. More than any other Indian State it has compassed 
a mental attitude frankly modern without becoming pseudo- 
European. The Palace in itself, more like a vast white house, 
stands on high ground slopmg to a lake, looking out over dense 
groves of cocoanut palms, that surge over the whole coastal land- 
scape : their long, curved fronds drifting like light green smoke 
to the rim of the horizon. 

Life in the Palace, with mother, brother and sister, is vety 
simple and pleasant, on English family lines. Sir Chitra Thininal 
— ^who owns seven names and a stnng of fifteen tides — never dines 
with non-Hmdus ; though he is less rigidly ordiodox than the last 
Maharaja, who had to take a purifying bath if ever he shook hands 
with a white man. ' 

Sir Chitra, reared on English lines and trained for administradon 
in Mysore, was only nineteen when he went to England, where he 
made a special study of economic quesdons. An invitation to 
Bndsh Broadcasting House pleased him the more because their 
programme was altered so that he might speak through the micro- 
phone direct to his own people six thousand miles away. 

As in all States, the Prmce’s birthday is an occasion for great 
rejoicing ; and here, as m Mysore, the Ruler’s family has genumely 
won the heart of its people. His Highness goes in procession to 
worship at various temples, superbly clad, carried in a green-and- 
silver litter, escorted by State elephants. Bodyguard, Bngade and 
State officials. 

His twenty-fifth birthday (November 1936) was distinguished 
by a proclamadon of ^\hlch Travancore felt rightly proud. It is 
known as the ‘ Temple Entry Proclamadon ’, giving to Untouch- 
ables the freedom of all Hindu temples in the State The poor, 
the needy and backward, Travancore may still have ,* but never, 
hereafter, an ‘ Untouchable ’. Worslup m the temples is denied 
to no Hindu. In his own words, * There shall henceforth be no 
restricdon placed on any Hindu, by birth or religion, entering 
or worshipping at the temples controlled by Us and Our Govern- 
ment ’. 

The magnitude and after-effects of diat freedom only the years 
can reveal. It does honour to the young Prince, whose name will 
be blessed by millions for ever 

He employs Bndsh officers freely m die army, education, 
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police and other public services. Even his Dewan was for some 
time an Englishman, who could deal impartially with quarrelling 
sects, Christian and Hindu. 

In appearance tlie Maharaja is not tall, but very slender, with 
features ‘ like an ivory miniature ’ ; the unfailing courtesy of his 
manner as attractive as it is rare m any modem young man. Like 
His Highness of jMysore, he is so fond of animals that he can find 
little ‘ sport ’ in destroying them. Instead, one of his primaeval 
forests has been converted into a sanctuarj^ where elephants and 
tigers, bison, elks and panthers have nothing to fear from the arch- 
enemy, man. 

The Palace, woman-ruled, is furmshed mainly in Enghsh 
fashion, with unusual good taste and sense of colour The 
dra\ving-room, vnth walls, curtains and furniture of palest blue, 
harmonises exquisitely with tlie silken draperies and dark un- 
covered heads of tlie women. Travancore having never endured 
invasion or conquest, her Hindu women have never knovm the 
sart or the veil Through their system of matriarchal heritage, 
they exercise a widespread influence and authority that makes 
them feel actively responsible for the welfare of their country. 
In all walk? of life they abound Women teach and lecture at 
• men’s colleges. Women practise as doctors and lawyers ; and 
only a few years ago tlie &st woman j'udge presided in their law 
courts Yet, throughout, they keep their intrinsic charm, their 
essentially natural poise of body and mind In the home they are 
inevitably supreme. For a matriarchal family may consist of all 
who can trace their ancestry on the female side to one woman : 
a mother and her children, her daughter’s children, her brothers 
and sisters and her sister’s children 

Not only the throne, but inhentance among the noble families, 
carries on through the woman. Chief among these, the great 
landholders, are the Nairs of the Malabar Coast • a community 
of high-caste Hindus found nowhere else in India. They are said 
to be the ongmal people of this coast, havmg evolved Aeir own 
civilisation and way of life long before the Brahmins brought 
Aryan culture from the North. 

They have always been mainly nobles, never demeamng them- 
selves to touch commerce or handcrafts. Warriors all, noted for 
their courage, their prowess m the art of war and, not least, for 
the astonishing beauty of their women Dovn the ages, from 
earliest French tounsts to those of to-day, the lovely Malabar 
woman has been praised b)”^ travellers, bj^ vTiters and poets of 
their ovsn land. It is told how even an English official, attracted 
by their grave and simple charm, was moved to protest by a 
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comment in the census report, ‘ Excess of females in the Nair 
population 

‘ Excess 1 ’ he cried in mock wrath. ‘ The most beautiful 
women of India, however numerous, could never be excessive 1 ^ 

It was partly on account of their women that the Nairn are said 
to have been singled out by early Brahmin priests as people of the 
highest human tj'pe: and from those holy ones, ^sho favoured 
their level}’- daughters, came a large infusion of Ai^’an blood ; 
adding to their beauty the distinction of fair skins and r^ular 
features that %isibly lifts them above the dark Draridian masses 
of the South. 

Seldom in an}'- country has its womanhood received so universal 
a chorus of praise. A tribute from one writer of knowledge must 
suffice : ' Yery clean and well-dressed, they hold it a great honour 
that they know how to please men. For them the bath is more 
an article of faith than a daily ablution. . . . Beside each house 
is placed a large private tank -ndth steps leading into it ; and there 
\vill be women bathing and laughing in it at almost any hour of 
the da}^ No dress, however shghtl}’- soiled, vnU be worn again. 
A sense of almost hieratic purit}* breathes from them like an 
emanation.’ 

And their houses produce the same impression ; each aloof 
and dignified in its on*n quiet grounds, with its bathing tank and 
luxuriant garden ; the rough stems of jack-fruit trees, ffie slender 
grace of palms and the large-leaved banana plants In flowering 
time, enormous lilies — orange, yellow and tawny red — make bold 
splashes of colour in the prevailmg green. 

The homestead itself houses their mixed families, all related in 
the female line. On the ground-floor a large kitchen and store- 
rooms open on to a court}'^ard. Two staircases ascend to the upper 
storey ; one used only by the men, one only by tlie v. omen ; their 
rooms above kept completely apart. The women predominate 
and rule. Sisters, cousins and aunts, all growing up together, 
necessitate a lai^e measure of order and discipline that is an 
integral part of Hmdu home-life ; a self-eifacing restraint and 
deference to the wishes of elders that can, under a .martinet mother 
or grandmother, be carried too far. All that is impulsive and 
self-assertive must be smoothed away, as stones, shaken together, 
are smoothed into pebbles. The result is seen in the manners of 
young women ; a shade too senous and self-contained, though 
sweetened by much human feeling and lightened by touclies of 
worldly irony. 

Their extremely simple dress — if dress it can be called — is no 
more than a length of soft white material swathed round the figure 
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from waist to knee. All the upper part of the body remains bare, 
but for a necklace round the tliroat, and occasionally a gold belt, 
or gold bosses in the ears. Simply and modestly, innocent of the 
veil and its lure, tlie Nair woman goes everywhere thus, uncovered 
and unashamed. It is the law of tlie community ; and habit 
governs the mental attitude of man and woman to all questions of 
dress, or undress. When travelling the Nair women may some- 
times wear a shawl round her shoulders and breast, for warmth 
or conformity witli otliers In such a case the unnatural covermg 
will make her feel more shy and immodest than the normal woman 
would feel in discarding her accustomed bodice. 

Her amusements are as simple as her dress smgmg, dancing 
and swinging, especially at yearly festivals The children delight 
in making flower carpets, weaving patterns with blossoms or petals, 
and building over their lovely handiwork a booth festooned with 
flowers Then neighbours are invited to come m and admire. 
But the gravely sweet Nair women, with their intrmsic charm, are 
the loveliest flowers of all. 

And marriage ? It is not surpnsmg to find, m a woman- 
planned community, that wives are usually on the happiest terms 
with their husbands Not seeing too much of one another, their 
mutual pleasure and affection are not blunted by over-familianty, 
or dulled by tiresome minutiae of daily living It is a cunous but 
undoubted fact that, with the woman mamly m control, there is 
apt to be less friction betv^een man and wife. If the two prove 
incompatible or tend to quarrel, they separate simply and natur- 
ally, without sense of wrong or unkmdness, to seek more suitable 
mates. The ideal simplicity of such an arrangement takes no 
count of the inevitable crux of all easy divorce • both may not 
wish to part The children, m such a community, would no 
doubt remain with the woman and swell the composite family of 
the homestead. 

These isolated taraioads, or communal homesteads, are more 
characteristic of Travancore than the village community that is 
the human umt of India 

For the ongin of these and the Nau family system, one must 
look back to ancient days of isolation, every man’s hand against 
his neighbour, or against the countless beasts of prey who came 
out of the jungle seeking their meat from God In those days 
the men of the family were mamly hunters, living a nomadic life 
in the foothill forests of tlie coast. '\^flien they, later, settled dovm 
in semi-fortified homesteads, they became also warriors, and sur- 
rounded their compounds with thick stone walls Theu main 
entrance was a small door cut in a huge gateway ; over the gate- 
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way a watcli-tower room, with slits for firing on attackers or 
doubtful intruders. 

With the men constantly absent from these family hives, the 
chief care and upkeep of their property devolved on the women, 
who evidently proved so efficient and created a family life so 
favourable to all concerned, that the arrangement became a system 
lasting well into the twentieth century. 

Only now, in this day of many changes, the Nair homesteads 
show a tendency to break up. New professions, new activities 
are drawing the young men and women away from their home 
duties and their work on the family estate. Many old communal 
properties have now been divided ; and the matriarchal system, 
while retaining its hold on the ruling family, is being gradually 
superseded : whether for better or worse remains to be proved 

The Nairs are essentially of the ‘ county family ’ order, having 
little taste for the cramped life of towns ; and their pleasant home- 
steads are found mainly among the beautiful backwaters that are 
yet another unique feature of Travancore. 

These ‘captive seas as they are picturesquely called, are the 
outcome of a perpetual conflict between flooded streams and mon- 
soon waves. At one time all must have been actual sea ,* but 
India’s heaviest rainfalls and the loose soil of Malabar rivers have 
combined to push the sea back, as it were, by imperceptible degrees, 
while the rivers have gradually silted up new shores to mark their 
advance into the unresting ocean. 

It is these becalmed shallow lagoons that are called the back- 
waters of Travancore, a beautiful feature of its coastal scene ; the 
largest fifty-two miles long by ten miles broad Limpid and 
still, they dazzle under the sun or shimmer under moon and stars 
So clear the reflections that spaces of night-sky seem fallen to earth, 
fringed by the inevitable palm groves and diversified by palm- 
decked islands large and small. The beautiful eight-pronged lake, 
just outside the port of Quilon, has been called the Loch Lomond 
of Travancore But most British travellers — their eyes surfeited 
with tropical luxunance — ^vould give tlie palm to the Queen of 
Northern Lakes, reflecting the brittle glory of its November 
woods. 

Yet these tropic lagoons have their lotus-eating charm, never 
more lovely than on clear nights of moon and stars Linked by 
rivers and canals, they create the famous uaten\ays of Travancore 
— the State’s peculiar blessing, never yet, nor c\cr likely to be, 
quite superseded by road or rail From the borders of Cochin, 
to within easy distance of Trivandrum, they cover some hundred 
and fifty miles : a w ater journey more restful and attractive than 
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any tliat tlic land has to offer m tliis region, especially if timed to 
coincide witli a waxing moon. The night effects are magical. 
Moon and stars above ; moon and stars below ; and betv^een them 
a dark mysterious mass of palm trees, tlieir fronds prmted sharply 
on a grey-violet sky 

Drifting slowly, vith hardly a sense of movement, one has the 
restful illusion of journeying from nowhere to nowhere ; time 
obliterated for that brief interlude ; the traveller feelingly per- 
suaded tliat tliere are more things in heaven and earth than the 
wear}dng urgency of haste and speed In tliese dream surround- 
ings, It is ‘ tlie fever and the fret ’ of modem life that seem almost 
as unreal as life on another planet 

At the little village of Varkala, rich in folklore and in future 
possibilities, the land breaks off abruptly in dizzy cliffs. Here is 
a temple, with tliree springs of peculiar sanctity and purity. To 
these, centuries ago, weaiy travellers came in search of peace. 
Now the practical modern mmd — ^mtent on profitable development 
— ^foresees a flourishing sanatorium sea-bathmg, outdoor life and 
springs of remarkable purity to ease the ailments common to those 
who drink hard water 

Varkala is also tlie birthplace of the only teacher and religious 
movement native to Travancore The holy one — ^Prophet of 
Peace — ^was born there more than eighty years ago Like most 
of his kind, he early recognised the evil elements in ngid caste 
divisions, the tragedy they involved for those underlings of 
humamty, the Untouchables Being a practical philosopher, he 
preached that the chains of servility are forged mainly by oneself ; 
and his basic principles were condensed into the simple motto 
that flies, figuratively, over every church he consecrated, ‘ One 
Caste, One God, One Religion ’. 

His reforms were far-reaching, his consecrated temples open to 
all Hindus, even Untouchables, decades before they were cham- 
- pioned by the great Maharaja of Kolhapur He abolished idols ; 
and in their place he set mirrors, to remmd those who worshipped 
that ‘ as we are, so our gods are too ’ There spoke a holy man 
with brams and a knowledge of human nature that went far to 
account for his widespread, lastmg influence towards truer, cleaner 
living He founded no sect When his disciples wished to exalt 
him as leader, he forbade it, as Kjtshnamurthi has done in this 
later day But his devotees, who are trained at Varkala, go forth 
to serve their kind in whatever way they are needed to do The 
memory of such a man deserves to hve and ^VIII live. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them ’ 

The magical water journey ceases at Tnvandrum, the palm- 
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engulfed capital. Beyond the town another fift}' miles of busy 
Grand Trunk Road brings us back to Cape Comorin, the hills 
and the sea, having traversed the entire coastal length of lovely 
varied and prosperous Travancore 

The mountain region offers grandeurs of primaeval forest, lake 
and rushing rivers that many ma}^ find more to their taste than 
palm trees and dreaming lagoons. But all that is most unusual 
in that strip of a State — ^including the unusual beauty of its women 
— ^is to be found along the coast of INIalabar. Happy is the nation 
that has least history : an aphonsm that seems applicable to 
Travancore. Compare it — in tliat sense — with beautiful and 
tragic Udaipur, the splendour and terror of Tod’s Rajasthan 
Yet traged}’^ has its heroic compensations YTio would not be a 
Rajput and pay the price for tliat high pnviJege ? 

Let us leave it at that. Comparisons are invddious The 
world has need of all types ; the desert-bred, the soldier, the man 
of peace and progress. Among the constellations that make up 
Royal India there is equal room for the fiery effulgence of Rajasthan 
and the placid gleam of tropical Travancore. 
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E\cr> thing passes Emperors, Kings, adventurers, generals, saints 
and beautiful women Cities rise m splendour, and decay forgotten 
among the wheatfields or the sands of the desert The peasant has 
seen it all — and goes on To-day, to-morrow, yesterday it is really 
the peasant who holds the Punjab — ^Michael Pym 
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‘ The Punjab ! But of course I am prejudiced about the Punjab ’ : 
words \vntten by an American woman who fell in love with India 
and things Indian , words tliat might wth truth have been ivritten 
by myself. My father’s long semce there, my ovti connection 
with the La^v^ences of the Punjab have, from early days, given 
the whole Pro\nnce a special claim to my mterest and affection 
Yet, as a land, it has neither charm nor splendour. Like a strong, 
unbeautiful face, it is more satisfying, as an mdex of character, 
than any languorous loveliness that charms the senses, but makes 
no stem demands on those it may captivate 

The Punjab, from end to end, possesses a umty of character, 
of atmosphere, curiously compelhng to all who have come under 
Its potent spell That same American vTiter, who calls her- 
self Michael Pym, conjures up in a few sentences the essence 
of the Punjab scene on an evenmg of spring, that is no prelude 
to summer, as England understands the word, but a whispered 
threat of the furnace seven times heated m May and June, before 
Indra, God of thunderbolts and storms, ushers m the Great 
Monsoon. 

Here is her impression of an evening hour in April when out 
in the jungle the scarlet dak tree flowers and all the different kinds 
of jasmin, yellow and white, fill the air vdth intoxicating smells ; 
air that quivers with heat. ‘ Dust deidls rise and whirl into nothing- 
ness Everywhere the sound that is India : wood doves kuroo- 
cooing languorously m the trees ; and far off the thuddmg of a 
tahla — ^a small drum beaten mth the palm of the hand and the 
tips of the fingers ; a voice rising and falling on long-drawn Indian 
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notes that finish in the air as if the singer went beyond ordinaiy 
hearing. From somewhere near by comes a long slow creahma. 
as a Persian wheel ttims and rams ; bringing up water and empty- 
ing it, bringing up water and emptying it. Far and far stretch the 
wide fieids with their low hedges of cactus. From a dump of trees 
two graceful minarets spring upwards. About half-way towards 
the horizon some peasants, with a team of buffaloeSj are ploughing. 
How slowly they move like people in a dream. Three or four 
women, in the deep reds and yellows of India, walk in single file, 
their full sldrts swinging rhithmically. . . . 

‘ Sunset and long lines of cattle coming home in a golden haze : 
the smell of wood smoke, the ouick h^h chatter of monkevs 
fighting as they go to bed ; and again far off, the throb of a Ichk 
and a boy’s voice singing. . . . The whole thing composed into 
an adagh movement hypnotic, dreaming, timeless : those wide 
fields, those far-off trees, minarets like white flowers, the buffaloes 
moving slowly, slow!}' . . 

Timelessness : that is the note of the Punjab : and the dllage 
is its authentic human unit. Here we are two thousand miles 
removed from Cape Comorin : scene and climate and people the 
verj' antithesis of Trai'ancore. No lolus-eating atmosphere in this 
Land of the Five Rivers, as its name signifies. Here we have a land 
of extremes: fierce heat and fierce cold, fierce antagonism and 
fierce loiffldes ; mile-vide. slow-moiung rivers : and everywhere 
dust — ^unlimited dust ; the long silent fight of the peasant agairiSt 
drought and delayed monsoon and the Indian desert. Crops 
gleam in the river regions and in the Canal Colonies, mani^eis 
of irrigation ; but the general aspect becomes ever more barren 
as the train runs northivard to the Salt Range be3'ond the Jhelum : 
and bei’ond again toivards the jagged hills of the North-I^ 
Frontier: a dun-coloured, sun-smitten landscape, fearsome m 
its lack of ritaliu*. its aspect of an embodied Fate. Only in the 
utmost north, faint silver peaks of the far Himalayas lift their 
supremac}* of strength and beauw high above the Punjab, above 
Kashmir. 

Essentially the Punjab breeds peasants and fighters ; tall, sturdy 
men with the blend of many martial races in their \eins, descend- 
ants of Aryan imuders, of Sc}-thians, Greeks. Afghans Evciv 
in'vader of India has passed through the Punjab, leering his trail 
blazed bv fire and svord. learint: also a Ictram' of radal qualities 
finely blended m the Punjabis of to-da\u Among these arc many 
Jats of Rajput stock, more noted for courage, honcsp* and rndustr)' 
than for intelligence ; Punjabi-Mussulmans — mainly Rajputs o, 
the North converted to Islam : and the .‘^mall but potent brother- 
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hood of Sikhs — a far-famed religious and military community 
belonging to the Punjab and only to the Punjab. As founders 
of a sect and makers of history they rank high among India’s 
manifold peoples. Indeed, tlie rise of the Sikhs from an ob- 
scure and persecuted fraternity to a great and formidable empire 
IS one of the most dramatic records of Indian history. They 
have no legendary beginnings like the Rajputs though their pre- 
sent ruling families trace their origin back to a Rajput chief of 
Jaisulmir. 

The actual founder of their brotherhood, Baba Nanak, was bom 
in 1459 m an insignificant village near Lahore an event of no 
greater moment tlian the fall of an acorn to the ground ; yet, like 
an acorn, tlie seed of great thmgs to come 

The son of a village accountant, with no money sense and a 
taste for unprofitable meditation, he must have seemed to his 
family and fellows an unsatisfactory human specimen, hardly fitted 
to m^e a livelihood, by no means fitted to make anjiJung else of 
importance to himself or others Sent as a storekeeper to the 
small town of Sultanpur, he married and fathered two sons ; but 
more and more his inner self became detached from practical or 
worldly affairs. After his uncongemal day’s work he would slip 
away into the forest, where he spent the mght in fervent prayer 
and the singmg of hymns to his Creator 

On one occasion, lost m meditation, he failed to return for 
three nights and days — a cunously common number m mystical 
expenences ; and those who loved him for his kindly deeds feared 
he must have been drowned m the nver. But on the third day 
he returned, not realismg the lapse of time ; and was greeted as 
one risen from the dead. 

Questioned anxiously as to what had befallen him, he only said 
like a man dazed, ‘ There is no Hmdu and no Mahomedan ’. 

Those seeimngly senseless words expressed the core of his 
future creed • the basic truth proclaimed by all seers and dedicated 
men : ‘ God is one : whether we worship him as Allah or Rama 
The Hmdu -god dwells m Benares, the god of the Moslems at 
Mecca. But He who made the world lives not in any city made 
with hands.’ 

So spake Kabir, the inspired weaver-poet. And Baba Nanak, 
born twenty years later, was in the true succession of seers who 
believe m the life lived and frankly denounce the ascetic injunction 
to ‘ flee from a world pervaded by love, joy, beauty — ^the proper 
theatre of man’s quest ’. 

In one of Kabir’s Hundred Poems, translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore, he eloquently expressed that same behef : 
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Know whist you live, understand whilst you live; for in life 
deliverance abides 

If yow bonds he not broken whilst living, what hope of deliverance 
in death ? 

It is the Spirit of the Quest that helps I am the Slave of the 
Spirit of the Quest 

A slave of that spirit was Baba Nanak, who spent the latter 
days of his life w^andering from country to country, from city to 
city, making disciples and disputing with holy men of every caste 
and creed ; preaching always a purer morality between man and 
man ; not how to escape the world but how best to live worthily 
in it ; not how evil may be avoided, but how it is to be met and 
overcome. Neither in Moslem nor m Hindu senptures could he 
find God : and throughout his life he was for ever seeking some 
common bond between these two irreconcilables ; seeking to con- 
vince them that ‘ there is but one God whose name is true — the 
Creator, infinite and invisible 

His wanderings took him southward to Ceylon, northward to 
Kashmir, and there was no transport m those days but river, 
horseback or country carts. It is said that he even adventured 
to Mecca and Medina. A legend characteristic, if not verified, 
tells how an Arab, finding him asleep on a hillside, woke him 
and reproached him for sleeping with his feet towards the House 
of God (Mecca). 

And Nanak answered aptly, ‘ Show me where the House of 
God is not 

Questioned by a thoughtful Moslem Governor as to the 
principles of his religion, his answer was simple yet impressive; 

‘ Make Love thy mosque ; Sincerity thy prayer-carpet ; Justice 
thy Koran ; Courtesy thy Kaaba ; Charity thy creed ; and the 
Will of God thy rosary ’. 

He preached no new religion, and claimed no divine or special 
pow'crs. He desired only to restore Hinduism in its ancient 
purity. He forbade sail, the killing of girl children, and the 
element of sacrifice in w'orship. He required only a spirit of truth 
and simplicity ; neither ritual, incense nor bumt-offering Every- 
where he preached without ceasing ; in mosques, in Jain temples, 
in all places of pilgrimage w’hcre crow'ds assemble : and he drew 
countless men after him. These followers he named Sikhs, or 
disciples, from the w'ord sthhna, to learn. Him they called their 
‘ Guru ’ — teacher : the head of a succession of Gurus, who 
established the Sikh brotherhood on purely peaceful religious lines 
Later, tlirough force of circumstances, their creed took on a 
political and military character. In those turbulent da}S, only 
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the fighter could hope to sur\dve : and the Sikh has proved him- 
self a fighter of the first qualit5\ 

But Guru Nanak remained a man of peace all his days. 

Beset illness, he felt that his end was near ; and lying with 
closed eyes he heard liis sorrowful disciples arguing over the 
manner of his burial ; the Hindus insisting on a funeral pyre, the 
Moslems on earth burial 

Since neither would give way, the saint opened his eyes* and 
quietly settled the matter. 

At his deatli, let fresh flowers be heaped on his right hand by 
Hindus, on his left hand by Moslems : and in the morning those 
whose flowers remained freshest might claim his body. 

There he lay all night, after death, flowers heaped on either 
hand : and in the morning all still remained fresh. The puzzled 
mourners, who had received no answer, lifted the windmg sheet 
— and behold, the body had vanished 

But, m tliose who came after, his spirit survived and accom- 
plished great things 

Nanak preached peace and ensued it ; but there was no peace 
for the Sikhs, or any Hindu cult, in tlie day of the great Moguls. 
Under the benign rule of tlie tliree first Emperors — Babar, Huma- 
yun and Akbar — they flourished unmolested It was Akbar him- 
self who gave to the fourth Guru a tract of land where the holy 
one dug the now famous tank, Amritsar — tlie Pool of Immortality. 
Here eventually his followers built the Golden Temple as a shrine 
for their bible, the Adi Gianth (First Book) It opens %vith a 
complete exposition of the Sikh faith, which every orthodox Sikh 
must learn by heart and repeat every mormng. In the Temple 
It is daily read aloud ; and a copy of the Granth Sahib is earned 
at the head of eveiy Sildi regiment 

The famous shrine owes its beauty chiefly to a coating of beaten 
copper covered with thin plates of gold. Set upon a platform m 
the middle of the tank, it shmes resplendent, and is mirrored with 
dazzling effect m the green water framed by a marble pavement 
five hundred feet wide. Here Sikh men and women sit under the 
wild plum trees, readmg or discussmg tlieir scriptures, while others 
bathe in the sacred pool From the Gate of Adoration, with its 
doors of silver and ivory, a marble causeway leads to the centre 
platform and the shnne ; its doors of chased silver always open 
to the four winds Worshippers entenng by the western door bow 
reverently, drop their simple offermgs on a sheet laid down for 
them, and pass out by the north door. 

The scene vuthin had been aptly described : ‘ The semi- 
darkness, the rich colouring, the waiHng voices and tinkhng 
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strings, scents of marigold and jasmin, the sheet stre^vn with 
poor offerings ; the mixture of reverence and indifference, the 
splendour and the squalor : an epitome of India 

Trouble began for the Siki^ with the advent of Emperor 
Jehangir, when the swift development and growing influence of 
the Sikhs in the Punjab led to false accusations and persecution 
of the fifth Guru. Cast into prison, he died under torture, leaving 
to his son and successor an injunction to defend the brotherhood 
by force of arms and forsake the futility of preaching peace where 
there was no peace. Thus it came about that Har Govind, sixth 
Guru, more soldier than saint, fired his followers with military 
ardour and soon had an effective force at his command. Even in 
those early days the Sikhs gave such clear proof of their great 
fighting qualities that Jehangir became alarmed, seized and im- 
prisoned their leader, who managed to escape, but died soon 
after. 

For thirty years Mogul persecution raged unabated ; but it is 
a commonplace of history that oppression and cruelty invariably 
defeat their own ends. It was, in fact, the ruthless ferocity of 
Aurungzeb, last of the Moguls, that welded the Sikhs into a great 
warrior clan implacably hostile to Moslem power. 

The ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, taken and imprisoned, refused 
to change his faith whatever torments of the flesh lie might be 
called upon to endure. Accused of gazing, from the roof of his 
jail, towards the royal harem, he answered, in strangely prophetic 
words, ‘ Emperor, I am not gazing at thy royal apartments. I am 
looking across the sea towards the men, fair-skinned and weanng 
helmets, who shall come from the w'est to avenge my death, to 
tear down thy purdahs and destroy thy Empire.’ 

His prophecy w'as so firmly believed by the Sikhs that they 
used It as a battle-cry in the Mutiny, when fighting for the 
English, outside Delhi, against the last shadow Emperor of the 
Moguls, 

After Tegh Bahadur came the tenth and last Guru, destined to 
raise the Sikhs from a fighting sect to a military nation. Only 
fifteen when his fatlier was cruelly executed, he fled to tlie hills, 
fearing a like fate There, for tv^enty years, he brooded on his 
people’s wrongs ; and emerged from retirement a dedicated man, 
resolved on nothing less than tlic overthrow of the Moguls and 
the setting up of his ovm Sikhs as an independent power. 

Thousands flocked to join him ; and at a great assembly he 
announced his mission, binding them more closel}* by a baptismal 
ceremony at adolescence, by tlic title Singh (Lion), hitherto 
reserved for Rajputs, and by five distinctive items of dress, 
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known as tlic five Knhas ; all, in the vernacular, beginning with 
tile letter K : Kvpati, tlie Knife, readiness for battle ; Kara, 
the iron bangle for fidelity ; Khatiga, the comb ; and Kes, the 
uncut hair on which it is used ; Katchh, tlie shorts to the Imee, 
possibly for a sign of manhood, smee tlieir women wear trousers. 
The Sikh fellowship was known henceforth as Khalsa — ^the Elect 
or Pure. 

Govind Singh, like Nanak, insisted on purity of life, loyalty, 
honesty, chastitjs justice. But on a level with these he placed 
brave deeds and readiness to die fighting in defence of the faith. 
A Sikli, for some reason, must never cut his hair. His beard, 
untnmmed, must be rolled round an oiled string and fastened 
under the chin, his long hair twisted into a knot under the high 
and handsome Sikh turban. The Khalsa has always been largely 
recruited from that hard-working race of husbandmen, the Jats ; 
men of splendid physique, tall, spare and muscular Neither 
intellectual nor cultured, they make up in courage, honesty and 
thrift what they lack m brain power. Law-abiding in times of 
peace, in war, they are fighters of the first quality. 

Witli the death of Govind Smgh — ^murdered by a Pathan in 
1708 — the line of Gurus came to an end He left no successor ; 
telling his disciples that their mission was ended Their spirits 
henceforth would dwell m the Gianth Sahib, their bible, and 
would pervade the Khalsa 

‘ I have entrusted you ’, he said, ‘ to the immortal God . . . 
wherever there are five Sikhs assembled, know that I am in the 
midst of them. Henceforth the Guru shall be m Khalsa and the 
Khalsa in the Guru I have infused my mental and bodily spirit 
mto the Gianth Sahtb and the Elhalsa ’ 

In the eighteenth century, throughout the great Anarchy — of 
which I have told — the Punjab, like most of India, was m ceaseless 
turmoil Afghans from the north, Marathas from the south 
reduced it almost to a no-man ’s-land Eight times it was invaded 
by the Afghan Chief Ahmed Shah : and for twenty years the 
Punjab reeled under his repeated, relentless visitations He 
captured Lahore, and plundered Agra, leavmg his son Timur 
to strike at the heart of the Edialsa by a surpnse attack on Amritsar. 
That also was captured, the Golden Temple demolished — ^the 
sacred tank filled up with rubbish. 

But, like many ruthless conquerors, he miscalculated the effect 
of that supposedly mortal blow. Destruction and pollution of 
their holy city fired the inexorable Sikhs to a white heat of fury. 
Uniting under the leadership of a carpenter, Jassa Singh, they 
ravaged the whole Province, routed the victor and drove him 
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back into his fatlier’s domains They seized Lahore and pro- 
claimed the Khalsa an independent State. 

But if the Sikhs \vere inexorable, the Afghans were insatiable 
and many fierce struggles, a ding-dong of defeat and %’ictoiy, 
inters'ened before Lahore became at last undisputed capital of 
the Sikhs ; and a certain chieftain of Patiala, Raja Ala Singh, 
became Chief of a Pro\ince, tlius founding the present ruling 
family of Patiala. 

^’i^en Timur succeeded the terrible Ahmed Shah, he left the 
Sikhs unmolested They had given him too sharp a taste of 
their quality. But, like the Irish, the}’^ must be fighting someone 
Failing a common enem)' to unite them, their Sirdars, each with 
his own force, split up into t^velve clans and began fightmg one 
another. 

At that time the Sikh character lost many of the fine quahnes 
instilled by their Gurus hlutual jealousies hindered the fulfil- 
ment of Goiind Singh’s prophecy — ultimate defeat of the Moguls 
Their only law became Ae law of the sword. They still awaited 
a master hand that should weld them into a nation. 

Then was bom their Man of Destiny, Ranjit Singh (Lion of 
Victory), he who was to become the redoubtable one-eyed Lion 
of the Punjab. 

At ten years old he watnessed his first battle, from the back of 
his father’s war elephant, in a fight bet^veen nval clans, and was 
nearly killed by a man who climbed the elephant, only to be cut 
dowm before he could harm the boy. At the age of twelve he 
succeeded his father ; and endured, impatiently enough, a period 
of petticoat dominion, under his mother and mother-in-law. The 
ti\o fierce and warlike ladies led their own armies in person ; and 
completely neglected the boy Ranjit, not even teaching him to read 
and write. But native genius has never been baulked of achiei e- 
ment by lack of education. 

VTien his mother died, his w^fc’s mother — ^ambitious and 
unscrupulous — dreamed of dominating the whole Punjab But 
Ranjit Singh at sLVteen had his own high ambitions in view'. Fur 
all his lack of education he was an enlightened young man, with 
a bold, enquiring mind and an insatiable lust for power ; and the 
w’ould-be Queen, intent on using him as a stepping-stone to 
power, found herself cdst for that role by her uncrushable son- 
in-law. 

After some show' of resistance, she wus captured and sent to 
‘ honourable confinement ’ in a distant fortress : learing }Oung 
Ranjit at length master in his ow'n house : a step towards mastery 
of the Punjab and lands beyond tlic Punjab, as the event proved. 
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Before vcr>' long he gained possession of Lahore, still nominally 
under Afghan rule. He had the good fortune to be there in person 
when the Amir — making one of his intermittent raids — ^w^as re- 
called in haste and obliged to leave behind him twelve precious 
guns tliat could not cross the river Jhelum in flood. Artillery, of 
all arms, was the most precious m those days • and the shrewd 
young Sikh saw his chance. He undertook to salve the guns and 
convey them to Peshawar, if the Amir would recogmse him as 
Ruler of Lahore. The Amir granted the request and kept his 
word, though the grant actually meant no more than permission 
to take Lahore — and to keep it, if he could . a doubt that would 
not be likely to trouble Ranjit Singh. 

He proceeded to defeat lesser Sirdars, envious of his power ; 
and, in July 1799, he triumphantly marched into Lahore. 

Three years after that he annexed Amritsar and demanded 
the surrender of tlie famous Zamzamma gun that had been 
captured by Ahmed Shah thirty-seven years earlier. It was 
regarded as ‘ The Luck ’ of tlie Sikhs, and was mounted on the 
fortress of Multan Wlien that fort fell to the British m 1849, 

‘ The Luck ’ passed into their hands ; and it now stands outside 
the Lahore Museum It is sa*id to have been cast from copper 
water-pots collected, as a kind of poll tax, by Moslems from 
Hindus. 

The capture of that famous gun must have pleased Ranjit 
Singh almost as much as his capture of the city. His two master 
passions were horses and guns Never did he lose a chance to 
capture a gun. Let him hear of one m a fort, and he would not 
rest till the fort was taken or the gun surrendered to save the 
fort. 

With tlie capture of Amritsar, Ranjit became leading Chief of 
the Punjab , took to himself the title of Maharaja and a good deal 
else before many years were out It was he who budt up the 
formidable Army of the Khalsa that proved its fighting strength 
and skill nearly forty years later agamst the British m two Sikh 
Wars. Meantime it was his unshakable resolve to become master 
of the Punjab 

His tactics were astute as they were effective. News of any 
quarrel or disturbance would give him the chance first to act as 
mediator, then to start operations and further depredations on his 
own account Successfully he annexed the stnp of vald hill 
country now known as the North-West Frontier Province, and 
eventually the delectable Vale of Kashmir that was still an out- 
lying tract of Afghanistan. 

He assumed few outward signs of Royalty ; but none who were 
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his absence the smouldering Sikhs fiared up again into a second 
war. 

How the Punjab was finalh’ conquered and annexed has been 
told in my book Honoris Lnurcnce. The fighting was the fiercest 
in British Indian histort' ; for the Sikhs had fine genends and 
their army combined the religious feryour of Cromv. ell’s Ironsides 
with the restless pride of Roman praetorians. To the last, un- 
beaten at heart, the}* were furious with their own leaders who hsd 
betrayed them into final surrender. 

The scene of that surrender — as mo\ing as any in British 
Indian history — ^has been immortalised by Sir Edwin Arnold: 
‘ ^^ith noble self-restraint, thirty*- five Chiefs laid down their 
swords at Sir 'Walter Gilbert’s feet : and the Sikli soldiers — 
advancing one by one to the long file of English troops — filing 
dowTi tulwars, matchlocks and shields on their growing pile ol 
arms, salaamed to tliem, as to the “ Spirit of steel ”, and passed 
through the open line — ^no longer soldiers. 

‘ Saddest of all was the parting of each horseman from his 
charger. Again and again resolution failed. .4gain and again 
he turned back for a last caress, brushed aside tears unashamed : 
expressing, in one pregnant phrase, the key to his manly resi.'t- 
ance, his manly submission : “ To-day Ranjit Singh is dead ' . 




the PUNJAB-PATIALA his highness y^DAVINDER SINGH, 
MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 






PATIALA: 

THE MAGNIFICENT 


Tun Punjab again — more than fifty years after the death of its 
first and last Maharaj'a. Converted, long since, into a great 
Province of British India, it still remains much the same in 
essence : the dust, the villages, the mile-wide rivers ; gardens 
of the great Moguls ; Amntsar and its Golden Temple ; the 
tomb of Ranjit Singh and the Golden Mosque m Lahore City 
Through all the vicissitudes of history tliey abide — ^those two 
unchangeablcs, the landmarks and the land. 

Yet, in a hundred wa5^s of life and aspect, tlie Punjab of 1941 
is markedly a different country from the kmgdom that Ranjit 
Singh conquered and created, and failed to establish. The land 
Itself has been in part transformed by that triumph of irngation, 
the great Canal Colony, by motor roads and motor transport m 
all degrees The provmce itself, created by those mcomparable 
brothers Henry and John Lawrence, admittedly boasts an adminis- 
tration the finest of its kmd. And withm the actual geography 
of tile Proidnce tliere still remain those independent Chiefs who 
sought and received British protection from the all-encroachmg 
Ranjit Singh a hundred and thirty years ago. That protection 
preserved tlie independence of the Sikh States ; and when the 
Mutiny storm broke over Northern India, Patiala — acknoivledged 
head of the Sikhs — proved a bulwark to the Bntish 

In my openmg chapter it has been told how the Sikh Chiefs 
guarded the Grand Trunk Road to Delhi — a hfe-Ime for urgently 
needed troops and supplies Throughout the siege of Delhi 
on which all turned — the Sikh troops proved their mettle many 
times over ; and thereafter, for signal services rendered, the Patiala 
Maharaja mherited the distinctive title ‘ Favoured Son of the 
British Empire ’. 

The three Chiefs east of the Sutlej are Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, 
"With Kapurthala, farther north m the region of Jalandhar. And 
tbe greatest of these is Patiala, which takes its name from the Sikh 
Chief Ala Singh who earned distinction under the Afghan Ahmed 
Shah and held his own agamst the Lion of Lahore. To him the 
State practically owes its existence ; but the rulmg family, though 
Sikh in religion and nte, claims descent from the Lunar Rajputs, 
tbfough a distant Chief Jaisul, founder of the small Rajput State 
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Jaisulmir. With Rajput ancestry claimed by Sikli and Maratha 
Princes, we find those gallant sons of Kmgs virtually ruling the 
greater part of Royal India. 

The present young Maharaja, Yadavinder Singh, is a Sikh 
of Sikhs, a splendid figure of a man, handsome and bearded, 
standing six feet three inches, his kingly appearance matched by 
a goodly equipment of brains and character. Educated in India, 
he has not been subjected to the unfamiliar influences of Enghsh 
public school and University life. His Western outlook and 
sympathies blend admirably with his Eastern heritage. His war 
contributions, his enthusiasm and rousing speech to his people 
have been recorded in an earlier section. 

It was only in 1938 that he succeeded his illustrious father, 
Lt.-General H.H. Bhupindra Singh, with tn^enty-one letters after 
his name ; and in every way he is proving himself a Ruler of high 
promise : a true successor of Patiala the Magmficent, if on more 
modem lines 


Patiala itself will remain magnificent — unbelievably so, like 
many of India’s marvels, that, in stock phrase, must be seen to 
be believed. In cold print they read like fantasy or exaggeration. 
One can only vouch for the truth as told by those who have seen 
the eleven acres of Palace ; an immensity of rose-pmk sandstone 
that would make Versailles look like a cottage, the intermmable 
fagade soaring aloft from redder terrace ; the vast central saloon 
furnished with English chairs and sofas, decorated chiefly witi^ 
photographs of European royalties in jewelled frames ; three 
generations of English Kings set in isolated dignity on the piano ; 
bedrooms like reception halls, the bathrooms like ballrooms. 

In the fifteen dining-rooms as many dinners would be sencd 
each day on a silver dinner scr\'ice worth no less than £'^0,000 ; 
the elaborate courses prepared by a hundred and forty-three cooks 
and kitchen helpers of whom seventeen chefs were dedicated to 
curries only. Guests were housed in a suite of five rooms and 
slept on gold-plated beds. In the vast garden, with its ivory 
pavilions and fountain-filled canals, wEite peacocks drifted about 


like ghosts, and birds of all kinds flitted among the trees. 

The Maharaja, though a keen sportsman, was devoted to 
animals, above all to horses and dogs His kennels, that housed 
ninety'-fiveof them — mainly gun dogs — were incredibly elaborate 
tiled walls and electric light; a dog hospital with an operating 
theatre that would shame some military hospitals in India ; and 
three Englishmen in charge of the \aluablc inmates, bought at a 
fancy' price, in some cases o\cr ^300 Sir William Barton tcli*^ 
of one tliat was bought from an Englishman for £200, and thv 
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Maharaja gave liim anotlicr ^5° because he wept when parting 
from It. Would £ 50 , one queries, console any true Englishman 
for losing a dog he loved ? 

The Patiala court, as held b}' Sir Bhupindra Singh, was hardly 
less resplendent than courts of the Great Moguls : and his personal 
magnificence will hardly be matched by those who come after, m 
a levelling age A man of splendid appearance, courtly manners, 
witli the unyielding eyes and emotional lips of his forebears, he 
has been described as a * direct product of the Middle Ages, of 
their magnificence, their courage, their cruelty and autocracy ’ ; 
a host Mdiout equal, given to boundless hospitality and unstinted 
personal generosity : a composite character made up of contra- 
dictions ; adored by his simple village subjects, whether he 
technically oppressed them or no. 

For sheer personal splendour, picture him weleoming a Viceroy, 
on Patiala platform, in his superb tiara and emerald breastplate — 
the Patiala emeralds each as large as a dessert spoon. His guard 
of honour in maroon witli cream facings , his huge silver coach 
for the Viceroy and himself : a blue-and-silver one for the 
Vicereine ; and Rolls Royce cars for common mortals ; the 
coaches escorted by Patiala Lancers cars pursumg them at a 
respectful distance. 

The State banquet in the Palace glittered under vast chande- 
liers, hundreds of them, lit by electncity, he himself glittenng 
like any chandelier of them all. His pale-blue turban, surmounted 
by a great diamond tiara, was looped with pearls, emeralds and 
diamonds. To his diamond necklace, from the Empress Eug^me, 
is added a pearl necklace, perfectly matched and shaped, said to be 
worth a million sterling, 

* No wonder ’, he remarked to Sir William Barton, ‘ that Russia 
has always wanted to loot India 1 ’ 

Who could pay the assigned cash value for India s mcredible 
gems IS a question that does not seem to arise. 

With an income of three millions a year, he was yet credited 
with an overdraft bigger than the value of all his treasure ; and 
the tale of a characteristic episode gives colour to the fantastic 

statement. 

Sauntering unattended into a big electrical furnishing firm 
m Calcutta, he was piqued at receiving scant notice from the 
salesmen By way of arresting their attention, he glanced 
roimd and asked casually, ‘ What price the whole contents of 
this shop ? ’ 

Startled wide awake, they retired for consultation with a 
flustered manager who chanced it at nine lakhs (about £6^,000) 
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* That’ll do,’ agreed His Highness coolly. ‘ I am the Maharaja 
of Patiala. Send them along.’ 

They were sent along — ^the entire contents : and many of the 
cases still remained unopened when the State passed on to his 
son. 

Yet the man was no eccentric, devoid of monej’’ sense He 
merely possessed, in an unusual degree, that cunous strain in 
Eastern Princes that impels them to wholesale purchases whether 
needed or no. If he wanted to impress mere shop-walhers, he 
would not boggle at the cost. 

Sir Wilham Barton writes of him, as a ‘ striking, forceful 
personahty and a great conversationalist with a keen sense of 
humour. About a high British official he remarked to my vife • 
“ He was not present when tact was being distributed • ” And 
his vignettes of fellow Princes w^ere clever and wltt3^’ 

Soldier and statesman, a firm fnend and relentless foe, he was 
impatient of officials ; shrewd enough to detect weak points m 
the first draft of Federation, and to warn his fellows against 
stepping on to the slippei^’- plank, caring nothing that it made 
him unpopular in some quarters. For that reason he jokingl) 
called himself ‘ the bad boy of Federation ’ ; but as Chancellor 
of the Princes’ Chamber in 1926 be played an important part in 
their discussions ; and his influence on Sikh opinion, in the 
whole Punjab, w'ould have increased had he lived. Patiala claims 
a million out of four million Siklis ; and their fighting tradition, 
their strong clement in the Indian Army give them a political 
importance out of all proportion to their number. 

The present Maharaja may yet take the leading position, 
religious and political, to which his father was in ever}' way 
entitled 

The Sikli soldier tradition had remained undimmed — ^adding 
to its glory in every Indian expedition and in t\vo world wars 

A minor epic, in the Tirah campaign of 1897, is vorth recalling 
as typical of Sikh courage and resource, resistance and endurance 
to the end. 

Two small forts, on the Sam^na range beyond Kohat, vere 
practically encircled by thousands of Pathan tribesmen from the 
wld Frontier Hills : and a vital signalling post between the 
•v\as held by tnenty-one Sikhs vith an Indian officer. That port 
the tribesmen were out to destroy, so that the tuo small forts 
might be cut off from each other before they' were attacked rti 
masse 

A simple affair, it seemed, to them, Yffiat were twenty-one 
men without guns against five thousand ? But the tventy'-one 
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were Sikiis of a no-surrcnder breed : and tlie ingrained hatred 
of the Pathan dates from far-off days of Afghan invasion. When 
tlie two meet in battle, it is a case of no quarter given or asked. 

The Ivhalsa, wliile it endures, will glory in tlie memory of that 
seven hours’ resistance against overwhelming odds ; in the know- 
ledge of tliat, but for a wooden door and weak flank defences, they 
might even have held out till the relieving troops arrived 

For the first few hours the surging mass of red-hot fanaticism 
dashed itself, in concentrated rushes, like waves against a rock — 
witli about as much result But, where thousands failed, tivo 
sinister figures crept secretly under the north-west bastion of the 
post and proceeded to undermine it. 

Officers and men in tlie larger fort could see what those in 
peril could not. Again and again messages of warning were sig- 
nalled, but never seen by men who were fighting for their lives 

At last tlic fated bastion tottered and fell inwards. The 
wooden door was hacked to bits ; and tribesmen, scrambhng 
over their wounded and dead, swarmed mto the httle post, to 
kill — and kill 

Even tlien a stubborn remnant held out, in true Sikh tradition, 
till all were dead or dying , all except one solitary sepoy, who locked 
himself mto the guard-room and blazed away at the baulked, yelhng 
crowd till they fired the place. 

So tliat one unconquerable died a Norseman’s death after kill- 
ing, with his o^vn rifle, a Pathan for each of his dead comrades. 

Thus Saragharri fell, to the inexpressible gnef and pnde of 
British officers who — ^unable to help — ^had seen from afar the 
column of smoke, the tongues of flame, the swarmmg thousands 
and the inevitable end. 

In the war annals of that Sikh regiment there are few prouder 
memories than the heroic defence of Saragharri. 

Those were the Sikhs at their finest ■ and if the peace-time 
Sikh has his failings — ^vanity, obstinacy, love of money— so have 
other peace-time people. For war is human nature at its utter- 
most , highest height or deepest depth 

The Maharaja was not destmed to see his soldierly people 
provmg their quality once again with Empire troops m yet another 
world war He died in March 1938, when clouds were darkei^g 
over Europe and hopeful politicians were still making optimistic 
attempts to avert the inevitable. 

While he lay mortally ill, in a vast pillared room overlooking 
his lake and thronged Zenana Palace, men could hardly believe in 
the passing of one who had so loved life and good Innng, sporty and 
spending and the beauty of women. Husband of many "wives. 
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father of many sons, no one knew precisely the size of his astonish- 
ing family, which was reported to number at least eighty-seven 
sons and daughters. He himself had probably lost count. Mrs 
Rosita Forbes, when staying in the Palace, describes a procession 
of perambulators containing fifteen or twenty royal infants, * each 
pushed, with the utmost solemnity, by a bearded Sikh ’. No less 
than six children, she was told, had been born to His Highness m 
one week. 

And at his death she tells how ‘ hundreds of women, crazed 
with gnef, rent their clothes, tore off their jewels, beat their heads 
against floors and walls ’ ; seemingly distraught mth anguish that 
may have been more genuine than the usual prescnbed lamentation 
of fhe East. 

The Maharaja, handsome, extravagant, despotic and bound- 
lessly generous, possessed the indefinable quality of effortless 
personal attraction. Men liked him, women loved him : and his 
whole State mourned when the lowered flag over his rose-red 
Palace told them they had lost their Maharaj 

As with the passing of that so-different Prince, Sir Fateh Singh 
of Udaipur, so with the. death of Patiala the Magnificent, a last 
remnant of the feudal semi-divine authority of kingship passed 
away for ever Most spectacular among the Princes, modern 
India — of Congress, village * uplift ’ and Delhi Assembly — uill 
not, for good or ill, see his like again. 

But die Sikhs of the Punjab, looking to the future, may turn 
more and more to Patiala as their national centre ; and Patiala 
relies confidently on the leadership of Maharaja Yadawnder 
Singh. 



KAPURTHALA: 

THE COSMOPOLITAN 


The only other Sikli State of the first importance, though not 
large — set in the midst of the Punjab, above Lahore — ^is Kapur- 
thala, a name more familiar than most outside India. For tbere 
are few more widely travelled Princes than Colonel H.H. Raj-i- 
rajgari Maharaja Jaggatjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S I., G C I.E , 
G.B.E He is familiar ^vlth most countries m Europe and Asia ; 
has travelled m North Africa ; and visits Europe or England 
almost yearly. He must by now be one of the elder statesmen of 
his Order ; but he carries his age with an ease that is more usual 
m the West than in the East. 

As a boy of eighteen he was extremely stout, weighmg as much 
as eighteen stone Now, just over seventy, he is noted for ‘ the 
immense distmction of his appearance ; slight and clean-shaven 
but for a small moustache, with tlie bummg dark eyes of a Medici 
portrait ’, resembling those subtle statesmen in build and expres- 
sion, and possessing ‘ the most delightful family imaginable 
His well-favoured sons have succeeded in marrymg beautiful 
women, one of thein, Prmcess Karam, bemg accounted the 
loveliest lady m India 

But if the Prmce is a modem in thought and way of life, he 
possesses an mteresting Sikh temple, dedicated to the Faith of the 
Ten Gurus, and one of the finest Durbar halls in India. 

His Moslem subjects have a mosque m Moorish style said to 
be umque m Asia a large claim 

Most of his people are Sikhs, m the soldier tradition, or land- 
bound peasants hke the bulk of the Punjab. 

The Maharaja’s chief idiosyncrasy is a love of France and all 
things French, mcluding the language that he speaks like a 
Parisian ; yet another call for the over-worked word umque. He 
has, in effect, created a curious fragment of France on the dusty 
plams of the Punjab betsveen Lahore and the foothills of Kashmir : 
a tinsel anomaly, perfect m its alien conception and design ; 
delightful in its stage-hke unreality For it is neither France nor 
India. It is Kapurthala . a Sikh State, where at certain times 
processions of enormous elephants still carry the Sacred Granth 
Sahib and a holy one, who mtones its noble phrases, high above 
the heads of the people, while they acclaim their Maharaj. It is 
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Kapurthala : the dehght of travellers for its sport, its attractih e 
ruling family, its cultivated princely host, its incomparable 
cuisine. 

And this hlaharaja owtis tlie inevitable jewels of his Order that 
are intrinsically India : a topaz belt buckle four indies long, of 
burning amber yellow, said to be the largest in the world ; a crown 
that surmounts his turban on supreme occasions only ; emeralds 
beyond price, set in pearls and diamonds — ^three thousand of them, 
carefully chosen. 

Once, in distant days of his 5'outh, vhen certain visitors were 
inspecting his crown jewels, an enthusiastic I'oung woman e-v- 
claimed enriously at sight of those endless pearls of price. 

^^Lat w'ould she not give to possess even two strings of them * 

The young Prince wreathed in them, with a wide jewelled 
collar, answered — as one stating a simple matter of fact — Pearls 
are not for zcoiiicn ’ 

The Englishwoman’s comment, if any, is not recorded : and 
the Prince himself must presently have realised tliat India’s 
Princesses and Queens are as larishty looped with pearls as any 
potentate of them all ; though no doubt the most priceless jewels 
adorn tlie sacred person of the IMaharaja, for reasons explained 
when I described the Dussara festival in Mysore 

These wealtli}' hlaharajas, writli Parisian surroundings, rose-red 
Palace and jewels of untold value, seem a far cr}' from one humble 
fourtcenth-centur}’- storekeeper turned saint, with his forest prayers 
and meditation, his dream of a faith in tlie God above all gods that 
should unite Hindu and Moslem and so save India from the horrors 
of religious persecution and stnfc. 

But if the dream of Guru Nanak did not prevail, other marvels 
undreamed of came to pass through the inspiration of his devoted 
life. An acorn fell to the ground : and from it sprang tlie mightj' 
oak tree of a Sikh Empire * a Sikh nation and Sikh Princes, who 
have become pillars of the House that is standing together ‘ in the 
last great fight of all 






KASH]\«R : DIADEM OF INDIA 

Here indeed is the Spirit ’of India purged from the dross of creeds 
These are neither India nor not-India, these sublime impersonal 
abodes of snow and cloud and a rushing mighty wind remote from 
man and his insect activities , shmmg witnesses to the Truth that 
transcends all creeds, they create a world of their own betw'een earth 
and heaven — MAtJD Di\^, The Stnger Passes 

As the dews are dried up by the sun, so are the sins of mankmd dis- 
persed by the glories of Himalchan — Hmdu saymg ) 


1 

‘ Kashmir \^athout an equal — ^Kaslmur, equal to Paradise ! ’ is a 
song that countless pilgnms of time have sung to the lazy potent 
swng of the Jhelum river round Srinagar 

Differently expressed, it is the song of all those whose ‘ eyes 
are filled ’ — Eastern phrase — with the spring and autumn glory 
of that enchanted valley, which is yet but an ante-chamber to 
greater glories, reserved for those who seek them among the higher 
mountam regions of that mcomparable land. 

The valley itself reveals fresh aspects and fresh charm Mth 
every curve of the sinuous Jhelum river ; now framed in silver- 
grey poplar stems, now in broken ndges of rock and pine ; crowned 
always — as with a tiara — ^by the Shining Ones, pale gold and rose 
in the last of the sun, or ink-blue under an outstretched wing of 
storm-cloud sweeping darkly up the stream 

Beyond the valley there remain, for those who venture, the 
steep track, the mountain torrent, sweepmg ounces and changmg 
lights of the high snows, more nearly alhed to heaven than to 
earth. 

But Kashmir itself, the land, the people, the tapestned back- 
ground of history — over tv^o thousand years of it — ^is more than 
a world-renovTied spectacle of mountam, forest and river. It is 
a vast, composite Indian State, only second in importance to 
Hyderabad. 0\vmg to its size and frontier position, one-seventh 
of Its revenue is spent in keeping up the largest and best-equipped 
army in Royal India. 

The mountain passes of Northern Kashmir, where the empires 
of India, China and Russia meet, are highways of the oldest trade 
routes in the world : the camel caravans of shaggy, tireless Bac- 
trians, laden with rich cargoes, padding at little more than a foot’s 
pace — Vi seven or eight months’ journey — ^from ports of the Indian 
Ocean to marts of Turkestan and Central Asia 

=43 
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Through those same passes, and through Kashmir, every 
invading host has marched or fought its way, from Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Arabia, down to the plains of the Punjab, leaving in its 
wake a legacy of death and destruction. 

And before the invaders, before the dawn of History, Kashmir 
reaches back and back to legendarj^ da3^s of Buddhist supremacy ; 
days of an earlier, mightier race, who can be judged only by the 
ruins of their temples, that are unlike any others in Hindustan. 
Their massive simplicity of design, their grace in detail of colon- 
nade and fluted pdlar and trefoil arch, suggest a mingling of 
Eg}’ptian and Greek influence on a people who must have been 
profoundly religious to have built temples on a scale so noble, 
simple and endunng. 

Of tliese, tlie most impressive ruin — Martand, Temple of the 
Sun — stands on a site more sublime than any other famous building 
in the world. Bold, simple and immensely strong, set upon a 
grassy upland, it faces the whole length of the valley in all its 
changing seasons ; none lovelier than autumn, when tlie many 
trees of Kashmir flaunt their sunset glory : walnut and elm, gold- 
powdered ; poplars clothed in clear amber ; and chcnars — the 
mighty plane trees — aflame from base to summit, outshining and 
outnumbering them all A prose-poem could be written on tlie 
thees of Kashmir alone The dignity of the royal chenar, often 
centuries old : the grace of the spiritual deodar, Tree of God * 
the shivering poplar, birch and grey-green willow ; and all the 
host of lesser trees that blossom m spring. 

Earlier still, in the mists of world-beginnings, we find the 
inevitable legend of how this delectable valley came into being. 

Originally, it is said to have been one vast lake ; and there is 
geological proof that much of it must have long been under water. 
The land was possessed by a huge Snake or Nagar, the god of 
primitive gloomy earth-worship ; and the lake was haunted by 
a ‘ conchiferous Demon ’, water-born, wdio preyed on men and 
women to the great distress of the country^ round. Finally, it 
is told how he uprose in his might and carried away the whole 
terrestrial globe. 

Then w'cre the Devas (gods) in sore distress at losing the 
Earth Goddess (Prithvi) and all the sacred Vedas, their inspired 
books. So they besought the great god, Vishnu, by some means 
to, rescue both. 

Vishnu thereupon assumed the form of a mighty boar, and 
dived after the conchiferous Demon, bringing up with him the 
Earth Goddess and the Sacred Books. At one blow’ he made an 
c\it for the waters of that \n.st lake ; and tlic place where he rested 
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from his great achievement was called VarahamuUa — the Abode 
of the Boar : now corrupted into Baramulla where the waters of 
the Jhelum leave Kashmir And the land that emerged from the 
half-emptied lake became the habitable valley of to-day. 

So and no otIlerAvise — as Kashmiris believe — did the gods 
create their world-famous vale, cradled m guardian mountains, 
watered by a thousand streams, a chain of lovely lakes and a 
river that demands to be regarded with imagmation, because 
It has temperament 

Born in tlie highest hills, it descends in foam and spray from 
the snows. Its winding stream — ^fed by countless hidden springs 
— IS said to have given Kashmiris the idea for the prevaihng 
' pattern on their shawls. 

Majestic and serene it flows past Srinagar — a ramshackle. 
Eastern Venice, clustering on either bank, looking almost as if 
it had been bombed or shaken by an earth tremor, so many of its 
balconied houses are just off the straight And here are old, 
old temples with worn stairs ; open-ended houses, their roofs 
converted into flower gardens ; and at intervals the river is 
spanned by the well-known seven crooked bridges, their quamt 
arches leaning forward, yet by some marvel holding their own 
against the volume of water, even when it rises m occasional 
floods. 

In the Golden Age, 327 b.c , India’s great Emperor, Asoka, 
became an enthusiastic convert to Buddhism, ordaining it to be 
the State religion. To-day no trace of it remams among the 
people Only a few temples and great stone fragments attest 
that the spirit of the Buddha once passed that way. 

When the Romans were conquermg Britain, a great wave of 
ScjiJiians came pouring down into the favoured valley that, 
because of its very loveliness and fertility, could never be left in 
peace Like Italy, a ‘ woman country loved by male lands it 
adds to Its own peculiar charm the grace of its women. Their 
beauty, like those of Malabar, is world-renowned. It may be 
rarer now, as some assert ; but there still remams the lure of 
almond eyes, fair skm and an occasional Greek contour of the face 
— a heritage from far-off days, when world-conquermg Alexander 
passed through Kashmir to possess India, and left behind him 
enough soldier-settlers to endow Kashmir women with Greek 
profiles and fair skins for ever. 

But here is no traditional counterpart — ^fair women and brave 
men The Kashmiri, m spite of his fine physique, his skih in 
many arts and crafts, has never been skilled in the art of war. 
These men of the valley seem to lack even the normal instinct of 
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self-defence. They will patiently endure and suffer, but they will 
not fight ; and they are chary of the truth In the ^\ords of an 
American visitor, * they set such value on truth, that they ver}' 
seldom use it And the neatly turned phrase, no libel, is affirmed 
by Mr. Tyndale-Biscoe, Head of the famous Mission School that 
has been a \'ital influence in Kashmir for close on forty years. 

‘ The Kashmiris themselves ’, he says, ‘ have so degraded tlie 
word that it has become almost a term of abuse signifj'ing coward, 
rogue, slacker and other unbeautiful qualities. I have often told 
them so to their faces 'witliout evokmg ffie least resentment They 
know it is true, and it does not greatly trouble them.’ 

Yet he, of all men, knows that there are scores of admirable 
exceptions ; and to him belongs the credit of having largely 
increased their numbers tlirough precept, example and a life 
devoted to combating everj'^ possible and impossible form of 
prejudice, slackness and thoughtless cruelty common to their 
kind. For all that, it is not easy to assess them as a race. There 
are so many variants, from the high and stark regions, where men 
are hardened by their struggle vith Nature in her sterner moods, 
to the low hills of Jammu, where the people are mainly Dogras — 
hill Rajputs, proven soldiers. 

But these men of the valley have been lapped for centuries in 
its insidious softness of air and scene : a softness that induces the 
ICashmin’s pleasure in tlie passing moment, his placid philosophy 
of acceptance — ‘ To-day is sufficient. . . . To-morrow may never 
come.’ 

But beyond the prevailing atmosphere and texture of his ^ alley, 
no other form of softness has been his portion. Throughout the 
centuries he has been a victim : battered into abject submission 
by invasion on in%'asion from every warlike race m turn — Tartars 
Moguls, Afghans, Sikhs 

Buddhism passed ; Scj^ians passed ; the subtle Brahmins 
regained their hold on tlie Hindu mind, and one conqueror after 
another laid violent hands on lovely Kashmir. 

After the Scjthians came a far more ternbic inflow of Tart-irs 
from Central Asia, under a Chief notoriously violent and cruel, 
known as ‘ the Yliite Hun ’ — a w’ord that has become a sjmonjTn 
for all that is most inhuman. The people, it was said, knew of his 
approach by the flights of \ailturcs, kites and crows eager to feed 
on those w'ho would be slain. His passing merely heralded a 
dreary' sequence of tyranny, cruelty and religious persecution. 
Only here and there a brief respite ; only one Golden Age, one 
great king of their own, some twelve hundred years ago, I^akita- 
ditya, who conquered Tibet, in\adcd Central Asia and sent 
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embassies to Pekin. In thirty years he raised his kingdom to a 
height of glory never attained before, nor ever equalled since. 

After him, tliere followed inevitably the too familiar iteration 
of weak rulers, murder, treachery, internal strife, for the matter of 
five hundred years — a trifling period m the large stnde of history. 
That unhappy race threw up no fine leaders to mould a strong 
national character. Its people remained at tlie mercy of any 
conqueror who coveted their covetable country. Truly Kashmir 
itself — tlie whole magnificent region — is greater than any of its 
rulers ; its loveliness undisfigured by stroke on stroke of the 
oppressor. 

Almost it seemed to promise relief when a Moslem Ruler, m 
the fifteenth century, ousted the decaymg Kashmir dynasty : but 
too soon the unhappy Hindus came under the flad of Moslem 
fanaticism, persecution and wholesale slaughter. They were either 
converted by force or slain if they refused to change their faith. 
Hundreds, in despair, burned down their own homes or committed 
suicide Hundreds tried to flee the country ; and, failing, flung 
themselves over precipices to escape a worse fate 

Notorious, as tyrant, was Sikander Klian, the idol-breaker, 
who destroyed all their sacred places and cynically used the 
material to build mosques and ziarais.^ Religion as the pnme 
cause of war and man’s inhumanity to man ranks among the 
major anomalies of creation 

One merciful breathing-space was vouchsafed them in King 
Zain-ul-ab-ul-Din ; no persecuting fanatic He would indeed 
fam have become a Hmdu ; but the Brahmms could not accept 
him, Hmdus being bom, not made 

He therefore remained a Moslem, but he was tolerant towards 
Brahmins. He repaired many Hindu temples and revived Hmdu 
learning. 

He made great conquests, mcludmg the wild country of Tibet ; 
he built many palaces and public buildings. Better still, he 
encouraged learmng and all the fine arts. His court was thronged 
with poets and musicians, artists and singers Best of all, he gave 
unhappy Kashmir an oasis of peace and prosperity that lasted for 
fifty years : a period spoken of, even now, as the happiest in their 
history. 

It was a genmne blessmg when the sixteenth centuiy brought 
most of India under the enlightened dominion of the Great Moguls, 
who came to love Kashmir and set their seal upon it in gardens of 
deathless beauty. Akbar himself conquered the country without 
much senous opposition : and for close on two hundred j’^ears it 

* Moslem shrmes. 
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rnmed vclley on eortlily porodise, ond proceeded to roAce of it on 
eortbiy inferno. Xotoriouely the innst ruthless r.Tonts in erection, 
titev n’iled the lone vrith irovemors who lord uocn the roorle, 
especidly on the Hindus, burdens impossible to be borne, Tnev 
thought no more c: cutting on heeds then cf cutting dowers ; end 
when they wearied of sLughterisg Kcsluniris wholesde. they 
would seve themselves trouble by t^dng numbers of them up in 
socks and Hinging tiiem into the lake. Such cruelties were 
practised mat many died under brutal ill-treatment, or killed 
themselves in order to escape from it, 

Xo wonder tliey turned almost hopefully to the next invader, 
hlaliaruja Ranjit Singh. L'on of Lahore, who came trim his Sikhs 
to oust the Afghans in 2S19. when England was settling down aiter 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Yhrii the Sikhs came Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu — rite hill 
State south of Kashmir — ^their own iVIan of Destiny, wth whom 
tliey were to become increasingly familiar before many years were, 
out. Ylth his help, Ranjit Singh finally conquered and armexed 
the countro*. So once more Ivashmir came under Hindu rule ; 
but by now, parado.xically, the bulk of its people had become or 
been converted into hloslems. Irony lias pursued that hapless 
race down all the corridors of time. .As liincus they vere set 
upon and ruthles.riy exterminated by hlo.^lems. Y'hen the bulk 
of them had turned hlussulraan, they found themselves ruled and 
nersecuted bv Siklis. If tlicse were less barbarousiv cruel than 
Afghans, they were harsh and rough masters, vrho subjected tne 
conquered 10 every conceivable form of extortion and oppression ; 
so th-tt again hund“eds Hcd from the countn* to avoid their ruth- 
less rapacity. Could tircse be the disciples of Guru Xanak, 
preadicr of tolerance and seeker after uniw bewein the riNwl 
creeds i 

Sikli mastery endured for twenty years : a brief interlude ir» 
the tragic record of tiieir long martwdom. 

In iSyo, as I have tdd, the ceatir of Ranjit Singh threw the 
whole Punjab into disarray. In Kashmir tl:e Sikh army of occu- 
pation mutinied and murdered the Governor. A strong hard vxs 
needed to quell the uphea\al : and orce more Gulab Singh c: 
Jarmvi appeared on the scene V,*i*h rive thousand men he quehed 
the rising ; eppomted a Governor of hi'^ ovn chOiCe : and m cuect 
Tn''de himself master of the covetcble valley, though it still be- 
longed, romincliy. to the enfee'^ded Sii h gctv'cmmen: ot Lahf'rt. 

'llic chance of his life erm to him when the 5:1 h army forced 
tisc Britirii into a maio” v.mt and saiTertd a riuor dcicat. It then 
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came out that the Lahore treasury could not meet the full indemnity 
demanded by victors, who, like Robert Clive, might well have stood 
astonished at their own moderation. History has few parallels to 
tlie forbearance of the English at Lahore The Sikhs themselves 
mar\^elled at it no slaughter, no loot permitted in a rieh, con- 
quered city. But the treasury was not rich ; whence came the 
chance of Gulab Singh. Astute and miserly, having no quarrel 
with the British, he offered to produce the necessary sum — ^three- 
quarters of a million sterling — on the condition that he should be 
nominated Ruler of Kashmir ; that country having passed into 
British hands with the whole Sikh dominion 

After due consideration, the offer was accepted as the simplest 
way to get the money and solve a difficult problem The treaty 
of 1846 transferred the province of Kashmir ‘ for ever, an inde- 
pendent possession, to Maharaja Gulab Smgh and the heirs male 
of his body ’ 

Undoubtedly a great day for Gulab Singh Thirty-eight years 
earlier he had begun life as a common soldier m an obscure fortress, 
drawing three rupees (six shillings) a month, and his rations Now, 
still under sixty, he found himself absolute monarch of a magnifi- 
cent kingdom amounting to eighty thousand square miles. 

As for Kashmir itself, many have marvelled that this lovely 
land — actually ceded to the British as the fruit of a strenuous war 
— should have been virtually sold to a mere hill Raja for a paltry 
sum, considering the country’s untold potential value At the 
time. It was argued that the East India Company had no right to 
‘ sell ’ a country that it was in no position to conquer and could 
not effectively hold. 

The answer is that the Bntish had then no thought of annexing 
the Punjab, nor any prevision of a second successful Sikh war. It 
was necessary to keep some kind of hold on Kashmir as the only 
trade route between British India and Central Asia . immemorial 
route of the inva’der Only a single strong Ruler on the spot 
could securely hold the Border passes and Gulab Singh was the 
one Chief equal to that demand, also the only one who could 
produce the necessary cash Undoubtedly, if the question had 
arisen three years later, after the second Sikh war, the Company 
might have reached a different decision 

But, as thmgs turned out, the only feasible arrangement, at a 
difficult moment, was afterguards seen to be a master stroke of 
policy — killing two birds with one stone the Sikh power 
weakened, in the event of any further rismg, and a friendly, sub- 
ordinate power established on the most important frontier of the 
Empire In many respects external independence was the best 
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policy The fine race of Dogras, like the Gurkhas of Nepal, have 
not been cnerv’ated by skin-deep civilisation, which often takes 
avay %Mth one hand what it gives wth the other And all four 
Maharajas of Kashmir have been men of striking character. 

True, Gulab Singh, with all his ability, had a notorious reputa- 
tion in tlie Punjab for cruelty, duplicity and savage abuse of power. 
But in that line there was probably little to choose between him 
and the Sikh Governor whom he would replace And the British 
could keep an eye on their nominee. Only a strong Ruler could 
hold together that ‘ curiously compounded mixture of people and 
countries ’. For the peasants were Moslem ; the intellectuals 
were Brahmins — christened Pundits by Akbar ; the landoumers 
were mainly colonising Sikhs or Afghans ; and their new Maharaj'a 
was a Dogra Rajput, unpopular owing to his reputation for oppres- 
sion and avarice. 

He was, in fact, opposed by the Sikh Governor and a handful 
of feudatories, when he set out to take over his new kingdom. 
British troops, or rather Sikh troops, must come up from Lahore, 
led by Colonel Lawrence himself : ‘ the extraordinary spectacle ’ 
— as he afterwards wrote — ‘ of a few British officers leading a 
lately subdued, mutinous army through as difficult a countr}' as 
there is in the world *. But being British officers, with a Lawrence 
for their leader, the thing was done : Maharaja Gulab Singh was 
duly settled on his purchased throne . and the long-suffering 
Kashmiris, numbed into indiffcrenec, \\aited to sec what would 
happen next. 

The condition of the country, when Gulab Singh took it over, 
was deplorable, apart from conflicting elements of race and 
religion ; but he was an able man, untroubled by tiresome 
inhibitions as to ways and means By good management of 
Kashmir’s fertility and magnificent forests, he soon recouped hts 
purchase money ; organised, on British lines, an army of Dogras, 
Moslems and Sikhs ; and proceeded, in his masterful fashion, to 
impose peace on his unwieldy kingdom 

He put down crime with a strong hand, by punishments relent- 
less and often cniel : but he achieved his end. Crime became so 
rare that practically no police were needed, except in the capital 
and a few other lov.ns Of how many civilised I.-inds could that 
be said r In other respects he left the countr)' much as he found 
it ; the Brahmin Pundits, or landlords, continuing to ride rough- 
shod over the peasants. It was now Hindu ov'cr hloslcm ; and, 
as always, the innocent paid the price for later Mogul persecutions 
Slave Fbour, enforced by' soldiers, ruined the land. State mono- 
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polies were legion and mulcted by the Brahmins, which did not 
greatly trouble Gulab Singh. 

He died early m 1857, succeeded by Maharaja Ranbir 

Singh, a man of noble presence, as his portrait ^ bears witness Sir 
Walter Lawrence wrote of him as ‘ one of the handsomest men I 
have ever met ’ ; and in every way he was a complete contrast to 
his father. He was extremely popular with his people, and with 
all tlie British who came to Kashmir for work or pleasure , delight- 
ing m all manly sports ; devoted to his family, simple and moral 
m his personal life. A Ruler of the old-fashioned type, dear to 
the East, he would sit daily m Durbar, receiving and answering 
petitions, keeping in personal touch with his people : a practice 
impossible to combine with modermsed methods of rule, yet 
eminently in accord with Eastern ideas of kingship 

Unhappily this admirable monarch was served by officials of 
a less enlightened school, neither desirous nor capable of the 
immense effort required to remove the terrible effects of centuries- 
old misgovernment, aggravated by the harsh cruelties of Afghan 
and Sikh The Maharaja did what he could Improvement was 
steady, but it was slow work The whole State had got into the 
grip of grinding officials . an ill fate for any country It was a 
wse Burmese philosopher who reckoned among ‘ the three greater 
evils, fire, flood — and officials ’. Those of Kashmir were products 
from a bygone age, ‘ when men of honesty and public spirit had no 
more chance of survival than a baby m a battle ’ 

The handsome and admirable Ranbir Singh died m 1885, 
leaving to his successor a fair crop of difficulties, mcreased by a 
terrible flood and famine that had saddened the last years of his 
life. 

2 

The advent of Sir Ranbir Singh’s successor, m 1885, brings us 
to comparatively modem times 

The new Maharaja, Major-General H H Sir Partab Singh, 
lacked the splendid appearance of his two forerunners. Short 
and thick-set, he was addicted to Wearihg a large turban that 
drooped persistently over one enquiring eye. In his own different 
fashion, he was, like his father, a Maharaja of the old school, 
though ruling on more modem lines with the help of three 
Ministers, Home, Revenue and Chief Mmister — ^his able brother. 
Sir Amar Smgh Most courteous, yet most inscmtable of men 
— ^like fine old Sir Fateh Singh of Udaipur — he was kindly but 
shrewd By some means he contrived always to know what 
happened everywhere in his State ; but he kept his own counsel. 

* See Frontispiece 
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He would talk most politely for hours, and tell the interested 
listener precisely nothing. Deeph' devoted to the Royal House 
of Windsor, he gloried in the fact that King Eduard, King George, 
Queen Alan' and the Prince of Wales had all Hsited Jammu. 
Belonging to a generation less char}* of expressing sincere emotion, 
he never lost a chance of publich* stating his loyalty to the British 
Throne and all connected with it. Yet neither he nor his brothers 
ever crossed * the black water ’ : so rigid!}* they adhered to 
orthodox caste rules Even moiing about India was, as we have 
seen, a cumbersome, elaborate business. But he owned a 
cherished map of London : and thoroughly knew his uay about 
it — on paper. 

In his daily life he was simple and frugal, like most of his 
kind. LeaHng his inner palace at 7 a m., he would listen, till 
10 -\.M to reports and extracts of papers Then an hour would 
be devoted to bath and puja — a word that means more than 
prayer. It includes any form of worship, meditation ortallc with 
lioly men ; and even officials ma)’- take part in it. 

At 11.30 he would eat the first meal of his day : a veritable 
feast of some fift}' or sixty dishes No alcohol, no meat ; but 
many kinds of vegetables, bread, rice, cakes, s^Yectmeats and sour 
milk-curd, his favourite food. Unstinted butter enriched ever}* 
dish, and the uonderful meal uould often last an hour. 

Then came Durbar — the real business of tlie day — till two 
o’clock, when he would return to his inner palace till five. Then 
he would enjoy his exercise, roving or riding, till eight. His 
last meal — dinner — at 10.30 was no silent affair, as the Hindu 
meal is ordained to be ; but enlivened with much talk, jesting 
and laughter. 

After all that, he retired to his inner palace and his many 
ladies But in spite of their number, they gave him no son . a 
ver}' real grief to him, as IHaharaja and devout Hindu, for v.hom 
a son, to perform his funeral rites, is the one sure passport to 
paradise. 

So it v.*as the son of his brother. Chief Minister Amar Singh, 
who must come after him His Brahmins, having potent influence, 
persuaded him to adopt a boy ; desiring, for their own reasons, to 
oust the true heir in the male line, his brother’s son. Sir Han 
Singh. But the British Government refused to recognise the 
adoption owing to the phrase in their treaty with Gulab Singh, 

' the heirs male of his bodv ’ Sir Han Singh, being a son’.s son, 
fulRilcd that condition ; so the plot failed — .and he was nominated 
heir to the throne. 

The Maharaj.a himself, though mflucnccd overmuch by super- 
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stition, by his priests and his women, was a very individual and 
attractive personality ^\ith a real gift for friendship. All who 
knew him well spoke of him with affection. A very complex 
character, he had known much and suffered much. He was 
greatly respected in India and loved by his people. It pleased 
him that his Imperial Scr\ncc troops — ^no Kashmiri among them 
— had tlie honour of guarding tlie Northern passes into India. 
As a young man he was not strong in health. His doctors, 
at one time, gave him only a few months to live ; but he out- 
witted tliem by reigning more than forty 5^ears and hving till he 
vas seventy-four, his activities increasmg with age. Though he 
avoided alcohol, he was, like many Rajputs, addicted to opium : 
his wits and his outlook brightened by the daily ‘ opium peg ’. 

Again, like Sir Fateh Singh, he was resolved to maintain the 
seclusion of his beautiful country • and would allow no railway 
to be built up tlie Jhelum Valley. But, before he passed, the 
motor car was, in a measure, defeating him. Kashmir, fated to 
invasion, a magnet to all the world, could not be saved from its 
final invaders — ^English famihes from India and inescapable tourists 
from America and from every other country Fmancially, in many 
ways, it is a profitable mvasion ; though it tends also to deteriorate 
the Kashmiri in its omi more msidious fashion. 

Considering the Maharaj’a’s personality — his devotion to the 
Crorni and all things British — it was unfortunate, if no more, 
that a tangle of circumstances, early in his reign, required direct 
British intervention in the interests of good government and the 
safety of a Border State at a moment when the Russian threat to 
India w^as causing acute political anxiety. There had been trouble 
mtli the tribesmen north of Gilgit : and undoubtedly certam 
Pundit officials were in league to oust His Highness in favour of 
his brother. Sir Amar Smgh. 

Taking advantage of the Russian ‘ scare ’, they flagrantly forged 
letters to incriminate Sir Partab Smgh as being in secret corre- 
spondence w^th Russia. The Indian Government was not much 
impressed by their seeming show of zeal ; but the more cogent 
facts of inefficient administration, baneful Pundit influence and 
the urgent need for frontier defence, moved them to drastic, if 
reluctant, action. 

For the time being, the Maharaj’a was practically superseded, 
in favour of a Council. His broffiers, Amar Singh and Ram 
Singh, with British adwsers, were to overhaul the State under 
supervision of the Resident : His Highness being nominall)’- 
President of the Council British officers remodelled the Kashmir 
army ; and others were employed mainly in connection with woods 
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and forests — a profitable State activity — ^and schemes for concert- 
ing Kashmir’s immense water-po\c er into- electric power, reclaim- 
ing the land and preventing floods. The last was mainh’- in charge 
of a Royal Engineer With a large staff of Englishmen, Americans 
and Canadians. 

It is noticeable that very few high appointments were given to 
Kashmiris, probably not without reason, though we have it from 
Sir Walter Lawrence that, for brains, the Kashmiri Pundit has 
hardly his equal in India. Another British officer, called in for 
land revenue settlement, was that very Sir Walter Lawrence, as a 
young civilian — no relation to the Lawrences of the Punjab. His 
settlement work w as an admirable achievement carried out in the 
teeth of much local official antagonism ; a task demanding years 
of untiring work, resource, firmness, tact and courage — qualities 
in which the Englishman is seldom lacking. More ; his settle- 
ment, v.hen achieved, became a charter of liberty' for the dovim- 
trodden Kashmiri peasant : a charter that v as his due after 
centuries of cruelt}* and oppression. 

For that active inten'ention in State affairs the Indian Govern- 
ment — Sir William Barton admits — has been heavily criticised 
but he adds that undoubtedly ‘ the situation had got out of hand ; 
and inters’ention, especially in Mew of frontier complications, was 
justified In ever}’’ State department improvement was rapid and 
lasting. The benefit to ICashmir was unquestioned : and in 1905 
the loved Maharaja rcassumed full control, with Sir Amar Singh 
again as Chief Minister, an army to take pride in, a peasantn' 
content and fairly treated for the first time in its histonv 

No portrait of Sir Partab Singh would be true to life without 
mention of His Highness’ curious passion for the purely English 
game of cricket. He took it up quite suddenly, practised assidu- 
ouriy and even engaged a professional cle\cn, that he himself 
might Icam the great game, and play it in his own arbitrarj' 
fashion Alwaj's it was planned ahead how many runs he must 
make. On his birthdav thev must amount to the exact number 
of his years * and howsoever the rules might be strained to prevent 
a premature loss of his wicket, he nexer seemed to notice the 
deception He would sit for hours contentedly watching ' the 
xvondcrful game of cncket Intcn'^cly patriotic, and proud of it, 
tint was his notion of showing sj-mpathy with England. 

The yearly summer cricket match, Kashmir v. Visitors — three 
d.y, of It — w.'’s for the Mahar-aja the e\cnt of the season. Exen 
when nearing fiftx, he must pcrson''lly captain his own team and 
take ht'" turn at the x'.ictct ; his short figure buttoned to the neCf. 
in a blue brocade co.at above ermUed muslin trousers, his hrge 
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turban lop-sided, bare feet encased m silver slippers, an incon- 
' gruous-loolving bat tucked under his arm 

From pavilion to wicket he was conducted in procession, 
between his Prime JMinistci and A.D C., escorted by armour- 
bearers. Then there began elaborate divestmgs Two men 
rolled up his sleeves. Two buckled on his pads that went oddly 
with the brocaded coat Two more adjusted the gloves, while 
another took the bat and made the correct chalk mark That 
done, the procession filed back to the pavilion, leaving their 
Maharaja fearfully and wonderfully arrayed. 

As to the game, it was definitely ‘ not cricket ’ * bowling 
underhand ; runs made by proxy ; and not less than twenty- 
three of these must be scored before His Highness could be 
declared ‘ out This was no such simple matter, though loyal 
subjects serN'ed him slow long hops and the field missed the softest 
catches. Still harder was the lot of the batsman when His High- 
ness bowled ; aware of serious British cricketers watchmg him do 
all he knew to lose his wickets, short of tumbling over them — in 
vain. It was hard to say whether the Pnnee or his audience 
derived most amusement from his privileged version of cricket as 
it is not played 

Many and lovely are the roads of Kashmir valley, but the road 
of all others for traffic and charm is the River Road — ^the Jhelum 
itself, that flows through Srinagar under its seven bridges. Up 
and down the placid stream goes the traffic of tliat beguiling ram- 
shackle Eastern Venice ■ flat-bottomed, slow-moving boats of the 
country, heaped witli pale gold from tlie mustard fields, or piled 
high with gram and vegetables from floating gardens of the lake ; 
lumber-laden barges creaking and crashing down towards India ; 
walnut doongas — houseboats of the country — flat-bottomed, en- 
closed by a wooden framework walled with matting, thatched 
with emerald-*green rushes, and a pile of scarlet chillis in the 
prow ; the skimming shikaia, gondola of Kashmir, curved at 
stern and prow, with sofa-like seats, the boatmen as clever witli 
punt and paddle as any Venetian gondolier ; little fishing-boats, 
often drawn up near the bank, wide nets outspread, meshes 
glimmenng in sunshine like dragonfly wmgs 

Entering Srinagar by the River Road has a fascination peculiarly 
Its own. Thus the Maharaja enters m spring after wintenng in 
his lower hill kingdom of Jammu. Thus the Viceroy enters on 
State occasions • an event well-described by Miss Fitzroy, who 
had the good fortune to experience it on a viceregal tour. 

The royal barge, built with the gracious sweep of a gondola, 
IS propelled by twenty-four men fore and aft, m scarlet hvery, 
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vnelding the hesrt-shaped paddle of Kashmir, In the nndst s 
stateroom, \valicd v^dth 3-ellovr, green and orange papier-mSd C 
work, is roofed with a scarlet carpet for the Vicero\*’s parTr. 

Down the ■wide, main stream sails the slow-modng barge 
betTa’een fiat-roofed brovim houses, first isolated, then crowding 
to the water's edge, as one enters actual Srinagar, the roost hap- 
hazard cit}* on earth. ‘ It sw2\-s and climbs and crowds and tilts 
and hangs ’ against a background of wooded slopes and high, 
unconcerned mountains. Built mainly of timber and narroiv 
bricks, its prevailing tones are brown and cream colour; its 
quaint appearance far more beguiling to the e^'e than an}* pom- 
positt' of marble and stone ; its delicately carved balconies and 
arches leaning at perilous angles over the stream. 

Near the first bridge looms the great pile of the IMaharaja's 
Palace, standing out important!}* into the river ; spacious carved 
\erandalis overhanging it : the gold-roofed Sikh temple gleaming 
close by ; the banks crowded with lesser barges, to n elcome the 
Lord Sahib. 

Lower down, wide steps of the ghais, or washing-places, are 
thronged with onlookers, gaily clad ; or laid out with a wonder of 
carpets, rugs and shawls, from China, Bokhara, Yarkand, in the 
richly blended tones of the East, blue and purple and rose. Evciy- 
whcrc shops and shop-fronts display a bewildering variet}' cl 
%vares : furriers, jewellers, woodcarv'crs — ^among the best in Asia ; 
one merchant, with a sense of human appeal, describing himself 
as ‘ Suffering IMoses of Old Pcisia k But the traveller is warned 
to beware of the hospitable merchant’s Persian ‘ brealPast , 
r»vent}'-four courses, all fearful and wonderful, often nauseating 
to the Western palate ; yet — without damage to courtesy — ^not 
one can be refused. 

And, to greet the Wceroy, all the seven crooked bridges arc 
adorned vath flags and bunting. Across one of them — gold on 
scarlet cloth — is blazoned tlic loyal v elcome, ‘ God S2^c^^hc 
Iving ’ ; and beneath it, in all innocence, ‘ God help tlie ^ icc- 
roy ’ : no distinction suspected betveen the identical-seenunr 
words 

By then. Sir Partab Singh’s reign was nearing an end. In 
1025 be died: and the lovch, if difhcult. kingdom, of Kashmir 
pas'^ed under the rule of his nephew, H.H. Mnluaraja Sir Han 
.Smph B.ahadur, mo.w modern-minded than his forerunners, rnc 
prep.ircd fnr his princely role by haring sened sc'.cral }cars or, 
the State INecutive Counal. 


Lid-ing the splendid appc.ir3ncc of his hardsomc grandfather, 
he is none the k-ss c man o.‘‘ cornmandmg aspect ; tall .and athletic, 
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a keen polo-pIa\cr, Ins very definite personality linked with a 
friendly ca';c of m.mnci and a nimble sense of humour. The face 
is dominated by an aquiline nose, the jaw noticeably broad, tlie 
fine dark eyes close-set under strongly marked brows. Highly 
educated and \\cll-infoimcd, he is one of the most wide-minded 
of Indian Princes ; animated and observant, competent to hold 
his own in any conversation, with a complete command of the 
English language. 

He has built himself a new Palace, Gutab Bhwan ; and he is 
the first Prince to restrict the rigid purdah of tlie Ruling Family. 
He prefers London to Paris, having no knowledge of French. 
Rightly he argues that, in order to feel at home in any country, 
one must be familiar with the language. There might have been 
a better understanding, in these diflicult days, between English 
and Indians, if the white men and women destined to spend most 
of their lives in the countrjq had taken the trouble to learn more 
than the essential imperatives of household Hindustani 

In the season, Sir Han Singh lavishly .entertains the English 
visitors, who increasingly invade his Garden of Eden, and he 
appears to enjo)’’ tlieir society. It may be courtesy ; it may be 
his own enlightened interest in men and things Though sus- 
ceptible to modern ideas, he is inclined, like his uncle, to restnet 
European or Indian enterprise from too freely opening up Iiis 
lovely valley He is credited with ideals of good government ; 
but there are those who have criticised his tendency to leave over- 
much power still in the hands of a Brahmin Pundit oligarchy, to 
let his Mmisters handle matters that his subjects would prefer 
lum to keep m his own hands But he chooses his Mmisters well ; 
and acts on the principle that men do their best work when they 
are not irked by overmuch supervision 

Many of his early troubles arose from the simple fact that the 
Kashmiri Moslem, under better treatment, has developed a 
hitherto unknown sense of self-respect, while the Pundits were 
still disposed to treat them as serfs : and the ferment was mcreased 
by outside stimulus from the Nationalist Moslems of the Punjab 
militant — ^very much so, m the troubled time of the early nmeteen- 
thirties 

A wave of disaffection spread through the State ; and in 193^ 
a warlike body of Moslems from the Punjab entered Kashmir 
British troops were needed to quell a nsmg that put a Hmdu 
Maharaja m a difficult position Backed by British and Indian 
troops, he mamtamed his authority over his extremely mixed 
population, appointed a British officer as his Chief Minister and 
instituted widespread reforms * relievmg the peasants from the 
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age-old tyranny of forced labour, establishing more schools, and 
credit societies to curb the baleful activities of the bunnia? 

Already he had been ttying to placate the Moslems by increas- 
ing their official appointments. Now he went further and agreed 
to give them a reasonable share in governing posts. Disturbances 
quelled, a peaceful future still depends mainly on tlie crux of making 
Hindu rule acceptable to a Moslem majority. It is the position of 
Hyderabad reversed ; and, given the moral support of the British 
Government, there is every possibility of a peaceful solution tliat 
may be reasonably expected to endure. 

In the last Great War, Kashmir’s Imperial Servdee troops were 
maintained at a strength of 60,000 • and on the outbreak of the 
present ^^ar, the Maharaja was notably among those Princes who 
gave the lead to India’s magnificent response in money and troops, 
as told earlier in ‘ The Princes of India and the War ’. The 
looming threat is to India, as to the whole world • and few, 
perhaps, have a country better worth fighting for than the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. 

1 

With this inadequate portrayal of his kingdom, ve complete 
my portrait gallery of Indian Princes and their States ; a gallety 
such as no otlier land could produce. And it should not be for- 
gotten that there arc close on six hundred more in Ro}al India, 
many fine personalities among them, who must of necessity remain 
unrecorded. Even these fifteen major principalities cover a 'vast 
area of the countrj'. 

From farthest South to utmost North vc have followed their 
records, personal and historical, culminating in Kashmir and the 
majestic Himalayas, the stupendous Hindu Khush, Abode of the 
Gods. 

In its blend of grandeur and delicate lo\cIincss, of the stark 
wild and the pleasantly civilised, there is no land comparable to it 
nn}n\hcrc, unless it be Canada, which is on a ten times mightier 
scale, except as to the actual mountains. But Canada lacks the 
languorous dream quality of the Valley ; lacks the tapestried 
bad ground of legend and histor)', the array of manifold great 
personalities And in India the personal clement — as I have 
shown m.my times — colours and dominates c\cr} thing ‘ R 
reckons in ancestrj, names, titles, princes, kings, emperors ; for 
that has been the tcaedung of its whole chain of histor}'.’ 

Kashmir has had many lo\trs, has gnen delight to many 
lo\crs ; but in neither aspect can any be said to have excelled 
litr Mogul Emperor* lo\ ( r, Jelungir, who died on his autumn 

• Mcincj-lttio'r 
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journey down from the land he treasured more than all the jewels 
of his kingdom : died fittingly — as men seldom die — m the last 
camp from which the tra\ cller can look back to tlie vanishing snows 
of Himalchiin. 

The ri\cr nmning far below — a tumble of foam m its pebbly 
bed — IS here walled in b)^ forest-mantled slopes, splashed with the 
first gold of autumn ; and away at the far end, a glimmer of peaks 
and domes in the last faint flush of sunset — the Shining Ones. 

Here they brought the dying Emperor and laid him dowm, to 
take his leave of mountain, river and sky. And it is said that 
^Yhcn his attendants asked him if tliere w'as anytlimg he w^anted, 
he closed his eyes and turned aw^ay from tlie too familiar crowd of 
ignoble, self-seeking, insincere timc-ser\'ers ; away from hfe itself 
and his loved Queen-Empress. One longing consumed him : and 
he said w’ith his last breath, ‘ Only Kashmir 1 ’ 
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In the future of the Stntcs lies the answer to the future of India In 
their lustorj- lies the true story of India’s •:oml and political life ; and 
m It, so I think, lues her dcstins — ^MAjoR-GnN'i:R.\L J. C. F. FoLLtH, 
CB,CBE,DSO. 

We come at last, incvitabl5% to the large and complex question — 
NMiat of tlie future ? 

An ultimate federation of States and Provinces has been 
accepted in theory by a British Parliament, little versed in Indian 
histoiy*, customs or policies, and by a group of advanced Indian 
politicians Yet it still remains unworkable in practice ; and must 
so remain, while it implies one idea to political leaders of the 
Provinces (British India), and a fundamentally different idea to 
the \ast and varied world of Royal India. 

The greater Princes, firm adherents of tlic Crowm, may well 
pause and ask ilicmselvcs what is likely to be their own future in 
a changing India, ever more impressed by the political upheavals 
of Europe, and increasingly responsible for the trend of her onn 
destiny xvithin iltc Empire : a stipulation essential to any working 
federal plan in winch the Princes will agree to pull their weight. 

But Congress, the dominant political party of India, h.is quite 
rankly otlier aims in view. 

What then ? 

Clear answers are far to seek ; and prophecy is vain Yet men 
will for ever be tiding to read the stars — men of the East above all. 
For India li\ cs largcl} by the stars No marriage without exchange 
of horoscopes ; no journc) without advice from astrologers as to 
.m auspicious day. The more enlightened JMah.arajas may have 
p.'i'^'^cd beyond such influences , but for Hindu India, as a whole, 
the stars rule the m.ajor e\ ents of life 

Whether or no they rule the future, unseen forces arc shaping 
tile destiny of India ; and much depends on the degree of unity 
that her Princes can arrive at among thcmsclv'cs, if their interests 
arc to be '^.iftguardcd in the proposed new regime 

I'cdcratJon is hard cnnugli to achieve under the best auspices. 
How then slnil it be attained among so manv' — Hindu, iMoslem, 
j.iin, Sikh : hampered by their countless taboos, prejudices and 
conflicting helitfs ? 

'Pile K.njput Smits have never pulled \scll together, or thrir 
gallant lustorv' might not have been so frequently darkened by 
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tragcd}' Tlic ngc>Iong gulf between them and the Maratha 
Chiefs has ncvci been bridged ; nor has Rajput rule ever quite 
recovered from the terrible blo\TO inflicted by the Marathas in 
the eighteenth centur)'. Neither side looks favourably on the 
idea of any close alliance, even for desirable ends ; and the lastmg 
feud between two great neighbouring raees remains one of the 
tragedies of Indian histor}'. 

Not much brighter is the prospect of harmony between the 
major States and their lesser fellows, who are often virtually in a 
different era : nor can the greater Princes all feel sure of having 
their own subject people behind them. In some instances their 
audiority has weakened ; and though thej^ have power to deal 
drastically with disruptive elements, neither police nor frontier 
bar can prevent the infiltration of revolutionary ideas. Yet tlieir 
princely status must at all costs be maintained, not for personal 
reasons alone. With centunes of autocratic rule behind them, 
thej’^ arc custodians of the culture and welfare of the peasant masses. 
An}' revolutionar}' political change might spread discord and famine 
which no pow'cr on earth could control 

The portraits— past and present — that I have essayed, must 
make it clear that, both as men and Rulers, the Indian Princes 
have a decisive part to play in the moulding of India’s destiny. 
They speak nominally for eighty million people. They mamtam 
among them an army of forty thousand troops who have proved 
their fighting quality in twu w'orld wars, and m sev'eral Frontier 
expeditions Even their most prejudiced opponents must concede 
that tile heroism of their warriors, unequalled m a thousand years, 
may w'ell influence die future. They take, on die w'hole, a broader, 
more realistic view of defence problems than do most Congress- 
minded Indians, whose weapons are w'ords. For the Indian 
tongue w'orks like lightning, but the Indian mind, burdened with 
age-old grievances, moves slowly in rutted grooves. 

The Princes, men of authority themseNes, accept and respect 
the prevailing power of the Kdng-Emperor, from which the Con- 
gress Party proposes to cut adrift The States are also aware that 
British sentiment and the most experienced among Indian Civil 
Secants are in full sympathy with them ; both sides clearly recog- 
nising that failure to cope wdth revolutionar}' groups — ^vtiolent, and 
tioisy, if not formidable — might plunge them into a common ruin. 

Hence the purposeful insistence by Sir Ganga Smgh of Bikanir, 
on the need for a Prmces’ Conference, that was eventually suna- 
moned in 1916, widi a view to giving the States a formal voice in 
the government of ‘ All-India ’, as conceived by the India OflBce 
m London 


s 
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Even then the Maharaja foresaw a Federal Chamber, repre- 
senting the States and the Provmces of British India Ever alive 
to the interests of those Rulers who were ‘ Not Highnesses he 
urged that they should by no means be excluded from any federa- 
tion, lest they become ‘ weak links in an otherwise perfectly strong 
chain and find themselves in a position of stagnation 

Rightly the Princes prize the certainty that, so long as they 
keep their own obligations, they can rely impligitly on the assur- 
ance given them by Kmg George V, when he reaffirmed the 
definite promise of Lord Canning, in 1862, that ‘ the integrity 
of the States should be preserved by perpetuating the rule of 
their Prmces On these uncompromising words the King- 
Emperor set the seal of his Royal resolve ‘ ever to maintain the 
privileges, rights and dignity of the Indian Princes, who may rest 
assured that this pledge is inviolate and inviolable 

Finally, Lord Irwin, as Viceroy, announced that ‘ whatever 
proposals be made, it is essential, on every ground of policy and 
equity, to carry the free assent of the Ruling Princes of India, 
Any suggestion that the treaty rights they regard as sacrosanct 
can be lightly set aside, is only calculated to postpone the solution 
that we seek.’ 

The importance of these pronouncements. Royal and Vice- 
regal, can hardly be over-stressed ; and it remained for the 
Chamber of Princes, that same year, to spealc its own mind on 
the resolution passed by India’s National Congress, proclaimmg 
‘ complete independence as its goal ’. 

To that resolution the Chamber opposed its own * ‘ So far as 
the ideal of independence is a matter affecting British India only, 
it IS no concern of ours . . , but in so far as it is an ideal that is 
likely to affect the whole of India, we regard it as inconsistent with 
the treaties that bind us to the Crown and also contrary to the true 
interests of the country 

That astute and realistic declaration, in effect, cut away the 
ground from under any plan for Dominion status on the lines laid 
down in an Imperial Conference three years earlier ; and supphed 
a much-needed support to rational political elements all over India 
It virtually stated that the Princes would not tolerate a ‘ VakiURaj ’. 
It proved tlie value of the Chamber as a means of giving authority 
and publicity to their point of view. 

It had, by then, been eight years in working order ; yet neither 
in form nor in procedure had it fulfilled their real hopes and wishes. 
In sittmgs largely controlled by the Political Secretary’’ to Govern- 
ment, they were often hindered from discussing matters of real 

’ Lawjcr rule 
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importance to their States. But the Chamber had at least given 
them a common meeting-ground, and so put an end to isolation. 

None tlie less, as constituted, it possessed no active powers with 
which to protect the rights and privileges of its members Many 
in British India looked askance at it ; and it had sujffered some loss 
of prestige from the aloof attitude of several important States — 
Udaipur, Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir, Hyderabad and others. 
These, while in sympathy with its mam object, were withheld 
from adherence by a feeling that their sovereign status would be 
dimmished by allovnng even their own Chamber to mediate 
between tliem and the Viceroy, as representative of the King- 
Emperor. 

That direct link with the Crown is the Princes’ most cherished 
privilege and sheet anchor. Fully alive to the uncertamty of their 
future position in any new system of government for British India, 
they are implacably resolved not to put themselves in the hands of 
Congress Ministers. Yet tlie Princes’ Chamber, without universal 
support, must mevitably lack full autliority and practical value. 

The problem is no light one for men who have deserved well 
both of India and the Empire. To the Hindu Princes India owes 
the preservation of Indian sovereignty — ^two thousand years of 
inherited tradition, culture and religion ; while British Indian 
politicians — ^ignonng their services to the country — ^would utilise 
tliem merely as subordmate allies to help dominate the British ; 
a false position into which the States will neither be persuaded 
nor coerced They know — as do all men of Eastern experience 
— ^that a scramble for power must inevitably follow such a gradual 
transfer of power as the India Parliamentary Act mvolves. They 
also realise that most Congress-mmded politicians accept the 
creed of democracy mainly as a convenient means to secure power 
for themselves The Pnnces have seen that the country as a 
whole has derived little benefit from the first instalment of the 
Montagu reforms They know that there can be no graftmg of 
Parliament and party government on to a land lacking England’s 
tradition of good-humoured contest ; a land where antagomsms 
cut too deep for the West to understand ; where, as yet, the great 
mass of inhabitants are illiterate. 

India is a land of peasantry ; and the power they wield is 
expressed through one of her oldest institutions, the Panchayat or 
councd of five, that builds itself as a pyramid, from the smallest 
village up to the Maharaja, whose autocratic rule is thus seen to 
rest on a democratic basis For proof of that seeming paradox, 
witness the amazing reforms made m many of the larger States 
— ^Mysore, Baroda, Bikamr — while even some smaller ones have 
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become, as it were, laboratories of political experiments. .For 
example, in the minute, but notabl}’' advanced. State of Aundh 
vre are told that an attempt is being made to recreate, on Indian 
soil, some of the institutions of ancient Greece. 

In depicting the Princes, I have clearh* shovm how State 
service gives larger scope to ambitious and capable men than 
sendee in British India ; and how many of their chosen I^Iinisters 
have exhibited statesmanship of the first order, and have gained 
European reputations. That these things are not the outcome of 
democrac}’’ on Western lines, they must recognise clearly enough ; 
while, in British India, they have seen for 5'ears three parts of the 
land dirided against itself, agitating for this or that, muitiphdng 
endless debates and committees ; displaying an ineptitude in 
tackling realities, often with farcical results of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan order. They have also no doubt observed that most of 
India’s recent political advance has been achieved within the 
States, while the)’' themseh'es were being denounced as anach- 
ronisms, hinderers of progress towards a self-governing India 
that frankl}^ aims at their liquidation. 

Yet, in spite of it, Roj^al India remains — ^with its antiquity 
and achievements, militaiy* and political — the strongest and most 
stable element in the land If the Princes themselves are not 
enthusiastic for vote and ballot-box, the best of them are well 
versed in the theoiy^ and practice of good government. It is an 
Indian Ciril Ser\’ice officer who writes that ‘ many of the Rajput 
Slates are better governed than the Prorinces. Customs and 
duties have enriched them. The Chiefs are well educated ; their 
sons have been to Eton and other first-rate public schools. The 
best of tliem are benevolent autocrats and remarkably efficient ; 
while British India is suffering from a corrupt democracy — ^the 
worst form of government.’ 

Indeed, any intelligent traveller through the States cannot fail 
to be impressed by an increasing sense of kingly duties balancing 
the sense of kingly rights hlore and more the best of them 
recognise that the strength and safety of a Ruler and his State 
can only be maintained by the loyal affection, the contentment 
and co-operation of his own people. 

During many troubled years before the present uar, vhen 
Bntish India was in a ferment of political discord, affecting several 
of the States, it became clear to the majority tliat, in order to 
remain strong and stable, they must become a recognised and 
unified body, or press for a- reformed Princes’ Chamber to which 
all could adhere. Only so, it uas thought, could the Princes 
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retain the full powers tliat would keep tliem in the forefront of 
Impel ial affairs ; a position as important for India as for tliem- 
sclvcs. Hence, no doubt, the unexpected pronouncement at the 
First Round Tabic Conference m 1930. 

That first Conference ‘ spread on the top of Mount Pisgah ’ — 
staging a view of the promised land — met m an atmosphere of 
tension heightened by the frank hostility of Congress politicians. 
Their decision to boycott a Conference tliat held no prospect of 
immediate Dominion status, had landed them in jail ; and their 
absence handicapped the Moderates, who were unable to foresee 
tlie probable attitude of the Princes, now holding the key to the 
situation. 

A formal assemblage in the House of Lords preceded the actual 
Conference m the great drawing-room of St James’s Palace • a 
gathering unique of its kind 

Among the Princes present were the Rulers of Kashmir, 
Bikanir, Dholpur and Bhopal, under tlie leadership of Sir Sayaji 
Gaekwar, Maharaja of Baroda With them were distinguished 
Ministers representing Mysore, Hyderabad and Udaipur. For 
their spokesman, the States had chosen Sir Ganga Singh, a Chief 
of great political experience and sagacity Moslem delegates had 
tlieir o\ra leader, die Aga Klian , and with them sat two dis- 
tinguished Indian women. Bndsh representatives included Lord 
Sankey, Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Reading 

The case for India was opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a 
Moderate politician of balanced mind and character His 
masterly arguments and brilliant oratory, in favour of an AU- 
India Federation, with responsibility at die centre, were followed 
by a direct appeal to the Pnnees that they should jom hands in 
the only form of government he considered capable of umtmg 
their diverse Motherland 

The effect of his speech could be gauged by the impressive 
silence that preceded the normal outburst of applause. 

As It subsided, the Maharaja of Bikanir stood up, handsome 
and soldierly, charged with a fateful decision 

He emphasised die infimte variety of India ; the need to seek 
umty ; ‘ not through the dead hand of an impossible umformity, 
but through an associated diversity ’. To that end, he declared, 
the Princes would be willmg to take their place in a federal system 
of government composed of the States and British India, though 
their final answer must obviously depend on the structure of that 
government and on certain necessary safeguards for presendng 
the rights and interests of the States and their subjects There 
could be no coercion in any form The Princes could only come 
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in of their own free will and on terms that would secure then just 
Treaty rights, presening their safetj'- for the future, and their 
direct link with the Crown. The Central Imperial Government, 
he insisted, must retain its hold on all matters concerning Defence, 
Foreign Policy, Fmance and power to intervene, should federation 
or government show signs of premature collapse Given these 
assurances, the Prmces would ‘ freely and honestly ’ lend them- 
selves to any workable scheme for effective association between 
the States and British India. 

‘ I am inspired by one thought,’ concluded the Maharaja, 
‘ ser^dce to m}’’ beloved King-Emperor and devotion to my 
Motherland. Babar, first of the Moguls, when he set out on the 
crowning adventure of his life, placed his feet in the stirrups of 
opportunity, his hands on the reins of confidence in God I 
would commend to you, on the threshold of our great enterprise, 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, in circumstances not remote from 
these : “ With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right — as God gives us to see the nght — ^let us 
strive on to finish the w’ork we are in 

Here was a genuine lead, a frank declaration of goodwill, that 
came as a surprise to all concerned, and closed the first Conference 
on a note of optimism as imexpected as it was w'elcome to womed 
politicians, weary of endless intellectual talk that seemed to lead 
now'hither. 

That was in November 1930 : and twelve years later the fateful 
decision still remains undecided, the goal of All-India Federation 
still remains ‘ a blessed word ’, a pious hope, not yet translated 
into a working concern. The Princes, though in s}Tnpathy, still 
remain aloof, and disunited ; unsatisfied as to those essential safe- 
guards that alone w'ould justify them in so gravely jeopardising the 
future prospects of their whole Order. 

The lofty idea had not been broad-based on realities Its 
advocates had ignored the fact that Federation can only be 
achieved with, success — as in the U.S A. and Canada — ^^vhere all 
States concerned have the same poh'tical form and economic 
objectives 

Canada, for instance, had involved no change in principles of 
government ; no risk of weakening at the Centre ; no cleavage of 
opinion comparable to that which has been since revealed among 
the States, great and small, Hindu and Moslem : a cleavage so 
deep that it weakened their position at later Round Tabic Con- 
ferences and their power to uphold their o^vn rights, in riew of 
Congress antagonism. Committed to Federation, in principle. 
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they had found the working plan ‘ not at all the same pair of 
shoes as expressed by the late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 

In his last public speech as Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber, 
he spoke his mind on the subject with characteristic honesty and 
point : 

‘ If I find mj^self — as I and some of my friends do — ^unable 
to accept the present federal scheme, it is not from any hostility 
to British India, but from the simple mstmet of self-preservation. 
I wish British India all good luck in its endeavours ; but its 
problems are not our problems ; and no good can come of trying 
to confuse tlie tAvo. The real truth is — and no one who has 
studied the proceedings of these Conferences can deny it — that 
the kind of Federation of which (m 1930) our representative 
Princes signified their provisional approbation, was very different 
indeed from the kind tliat noAV holds the field ’ 

For that reason — and that reason alone — their early enthusiasm 
had subsided. Not a single Prince has made a forward move, 
hlany are now obviously disillusioned. They see the safeguards 
on which they had insisted — Defence, Finance and Foreign 
Relations — being whittled away * the thin end of a dangerous 
wedge. They are not at all sure of a welcome from British Indian 
politicians An inimical Congress frankly regards Federation, 
backed by the Pnnees, as a death-blow to their mam hope — com- 
plete independence. 

Meantime the greater Princes have been urged, even pressed, 
by Government to walk into the Federal parlour But the more 
they look at it the less they seem to like it ; possibly suspecting 
a suggestion of the spider and the fly Result — a deadlock ; and 
the problem still unsolved. Is it ultimately soluble ? 

Lately Indian statesmen have been reminded that ‘ constitu- 
tional forms do not express the whole of a nation’s life, that a 
conflict between rival political schools may have a chance of bemg 
resolved if brought out into a larger air and viewed m a more 
ample light 

Needless to say there was, and remains, much moderate opmion 
between the extreme elements on both sides ; but moderate 
opinion seldom carries the same weight as the fervent views of 
Right and Left in the day of decision 

There remain, also, nmety million Moslems, with their Mogul 
heritage of power, concentrated m Hyderabad, Bhopal and the 
North-West Frontier, watching the trend of events : preparing, 
m their practical fashion, for the obvious possibility of revolu- 
tionary activity m British India, or a weakening of the strong 
Imperial hand at the centre Agamst either contingency they are 
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fortified by a Moslem Federation of their own : Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, the Punjab and the North-West, with feelers towards 
Afghanistan and beyond, among the Moslem peoples of Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Palestine and Turkey. 

Always in India — though tolerance grows with wider know- 
ledge — one has to reckon with that cleavage of creeds. In the 
words of Major-General J F. C. Fuller, a profound student of 
Indian life and thought, ‘ democracy and theocracy are two world 
orders that refuse to amalgamate, unmixable as oil and water. . . . 
Until India is de-theocratised, democracy is no more than a Mll- 
o’-the-wisp that must land it m a slough of despond. 

‘ That is not to imply that her people must become agnostics 
or callous towards religion ; but that the idea of God must cease 
to impose itself on ever}'^day life with such force that the idea 
of men is crushed out of existence. ... A readjustment of her 
religious views would cleanse Hinduism-^w^hich is founded on 
this most exalted conception of Deity — ^from crude superstitions 
and unholy practices that have collected round it m three thousand 
years.’ * 

Such, more or less, is the opinion of most thoughtful Hindus 
to-day, notably of that profound philosopher, Professor S 
Radhaknshnan. One may almost say that the readjustment is 
already in progress. Nor is this brief religious digression un- 
related to the political problem of a hopeful attempt at federation 
between so-called democratic Provinces and autocratic States, 
wuth a Central Government strong enough to ensure that neither 
shall encroach upon the other. But Congress India is opposed 
root and branch to central Impenal authority ; and witliout it 
the Princes w'ill never play their part m Federation ; for, witliout 
the Crown, the Treaties — their sheet anchor — must cease to 
exist. 

The present Federal scheme must automatically end in 
extinguishing all that they stand for ; and they know' it Equally 
they know that, as factors in a future Imperial India, their import- 
ance can hardly be overrated. They will always remain one of 
the strongest among many links betw'cen Britain and India Tliey 
take a personal pride in tlieir devotion to the ICing and to the 
British connection ; and for that ver}' reason — ^most creditable to 
tliemsclves — they are at daggers drawm with Congress politicians 
Hence the deadlock, the tacit opposition, armoured against argu- 
ment or persuasion. 

Meantime the Bntish Government — with more persistence 
than imagination — has pursued the impossible policy to which it 

« Mnjor-Gcneral J F C Fuller, C B , C B.E . D S O , India in Revolt 
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was pledged • the bestowal of full parliamentar}’- government on 
a * ternf3'ing combination of democratic forms Mtli caste, kismet 
and mediaeval autocracy 

The true solution, however drastic, would seem to be a swing 
towards the other extreme, aristocratic rule, which is what the mass 
of Eastern peoples best appreciate and understand 

In plain terms, let the unwieldy Provinces be divided up and 
converted into States under carefhlly chosen leaders, so that all 
India may once again be ruled by Princes No retrogression need 
be involved, since tlie greater ones — as I have shown — are moving 
wdtli the times. 

This bold suggestion, put forward by Colonel Graham Seton 
Hutchison in his provocative book Arya, must now be considered 
as an eventual possibility, since it contains the ingredients essential 
to any -working Federation — tlie same form of Government pro- 
cedure and social system m all the States concerned It would 
aim at presendng India’s historical and racial genius for personal 
rule. A ‘ Monarchical Federation ’ would impose on all the Chiefs^ 
of Indian States far higher obligations and a larger measure of 
responsibility tow^ards All-India. It should also spur them to 
eradicate tlie corruption, tlie nepotism and cruelties, in less 
advanced States, tliat have given Indian rule a bad name The 
suggestion \vould at once remove the main stumblmg-block to 
Federation ; ‘ the impossibility of welding the constitutional 
forms of Bntish and Indian India mto one national umt ’. It 
would recogmse the sovereignty of the Indian people ; and it 
would, of necessity, be founded on the basic prmciples of Indian 
culture and philosophy 

The borders of certain lesser States might be enlarged, on 
geographical or racial Imes while the more un-vdeldy Pro-vinces 
could be divided up on the same pnnciple and entrusted to leading 
rnen, -w^ho had proved their capacity for statesmanship, and their 
goodwill to co-operate in a Princely Federation. 

‘ There is no lack ’, wTites Colonel Hutchison, ' among the 
lesser Rulers, or among Indian political leaders, of men fit to be 
entrusted wuth the government of such States ’ 

The present Pnnees would be secured in their own domams * 
a fundamental condition. ‘ No attempt should be made to produce 
a Europeanised India except in so far as the Princes themselves 
have adapted the ideas of constitutional monarchy to suit their 
own country and people It seems superfluous to add that no 
form of government ‘ by countmg heads ’ could ever hope to 
prosper in India 

If a solution so fundamentally sane should ever come within 
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the sphere of practical politics^ the details of administration, as 
suggested by Colonel Hutchison, give this challenging proposd a 
workmanlike air. Central Authority would be vested m a King- 
Emperor’s Council (London), replacing the present India Office . 
a Council composed of nominated Indian Princes, leading experts 
and others representing the various racial interests : the British 
Cabinet to be represented and the Viceroy to be ex officio member. 

This Council should have power to nominate Rulers of the 
newly created States, and to it hlinisters would report develop- 
ments, so as to keep, as far as possible, an even rate of progress 
throughout the whole Federation. The Chamber of Princes, 
already existing, could recommend appointments, work out 
details, and be of inestimable sendee in many ways. 

In so brief a space it is impossible to quote the full proposed 
structure of this genuine!)^ All-India conception ; those who are 
interested can examine the details in Arya : the Call of the Fuixtre, 
by Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S O., i\I C , published 
by Hutchinson & Co , London. 

But points of detail are secondar^’^ to the first vital question — 
Can a Pnneely Federation of All-India be regarded as an ultimate 
goal ? At present even the most optimistic mind can hardly 
envisage the possibility of persuading Congress to look favourably 
on a federated India of independent States, vithin the framework 
of the British Empire. Its votanes block the path of true progress 
by their refusal to put social reform first, pohtical reform groving 
out of it, if Indian political economy is not to be a house founded 
on sand. Political reforms, when the time is ripe, need not — ^in 
fact should not — be borrowed either from Moscow or from the 
West Sir Walter Lavvence, after twenty-one 3'ears of India and 
much association with the Princes, wrote : ‘ The Indian States — 
with certain modifications and improvements — ^rather than the 
Provinces, would be the true model for administration of the new 
India ’. In tliose t%venty-one 3'ears he lost his heart to Rajput 
Chiefs and to Kashmir — the best of the land, human and scenic. 

Sir William Barton, equally experienced, cites the Rajput 
system ‘ wth its foundations deep in human nature ’ as a model 
that, AHth some re-shaping of its internal structure, ‘ might still 
be adapted to the needs of a progressive community, combining 
it with the patriarchal element ’. 

Major-General J. F. C Fuller, author of tliat admirable book 
India in Revolt, holds the opinion that, whatever the future form 
of government may be, it can onty prove successful if it be based 
on Indian philosophy and culture. Lord Lloyd is also known to 
have approved of the Princety Federation idea, though the road 
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from approval to attainment may ‘ wind uphill all the way ’ ; and 
the views of Colonel Scton Hutchison have already been made 
clear. The significance of these quoted opinions lies in the fact 
that so many Englishmen — Lord Zetland is perhaps another — all 
reared on democracy, should so unanimously see the wisdom, in 
fact the necessity, of an Indian India, a kmgly India, as the only 
possible basis for a Federation that can be counted on to endure 

We must never forget that Mr Winston Churchill — although 
a member of the Conservative Party — ^led the Opposition in the 
House of Commons while the Government of the day was pressing 
through the India Act, implementing the decisions of the Round 
Table Conference, and the earlier Montagu reforms Mr. 
Churchill is not only a Prime Minister who towers above his 
predecessors as a man of intellect and imagination, possessed of 
amazmg gifts in the w'ldest field of action ; he is also an eminent 
historian. His political wnsdom and the judgments ensuing there- 
from have been based on profound study and unique expenence 
of public office His masterly speeches on the India Act, pre- 
served in book form, prove his uncompromising hostility to the 
Federal ideas, as embodied in the Government of India Act. 

Among Indians, tlie wise Maharaj'a of Bilcamr saw clearly, long 
ago, that the real need of the States w'as ‘ not for immediate 
popular institutions, but for certam fundamentals of responsible 
good government ’ These he classed under seven headmgs ' 
postulating, as essential, a frank recognition by each Prmce of 
his supreme duty to his subjects — beneficent rule m keeping 
wth their general interests 

It IS common knowledge that many States are already ahead of 
British India m the matter of social and educational reforms 
Dealing with their own people, they are free to imtiate new 
measures not yet attempted m the Provinces ; to make valuable 
political experiments that may possibly establish new" principles to 
guide the world. They reap also many advantages of beneficent 
one-man rule A Prince who is impressed by some new invention 
or theory is free to finance it and ‘ get on with it ’, unchecked by 
any formal budget, by endless debates and the'intrusion of varied 
interests. He is unhindered by non posswnus discussions and the 
countmg of noses ’. Freedom from the toils of red tape ^ves a 
flavour of adventure unknown to the victims of files and pigeon- 
holes But these Chiefs of progressive States are no mere 
dreamers They are practical men, alive to the danger of put- 
ting the cart before the horse or of building the roof before the 
walls 
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They have besides, in some ways, conserved more of the old 
traditions than has Bntish India. 

We have already heard the voice of that sane and stalwart 
reformer-Prmce of Kolhapur : ‘ Educate, educate. Uproot pre- 
judice and superstition. Only by means of social progress, can 
political progress become a natural growth from within,’ Such 
has been the experience of England and America. But natural 
growth must proceed in Nature’s unhurried way. 

Much of all this has been said many times over, without visible 
result. Congress still aims at immediate political advance, and 
Congress, though a minority, is a power in the land, not to be 
placated by any reasonable compromise It takes two to make a 
bargain, as to make a quarrel. Hence the cautious attitude of 
many far-seeing Princes, who wish the best for their country, but 
not at the expense of breaking their link with that brotherhood of 
nations, the British Empire, 

Well might Sir William Barton write in his Princes of India, 

‘ The magnitude and complexity of the problems involved are 
startling. Nothing but goodwill and harmony of purpose can 
solve them.’ That was written eight years ago ; but neither 
goodwill nor harmony seem yet to be conspicuously in evidence, 
except here and there among the more broad-minded 

So the tug of war went on with no definite result ; till once 
again, in 1939, as in 1914, the outbreak of a European war changed, 
in a lightnmg-flash, the whole atmosphere of India It proved 
the futility of trying to drive a wedge between the Crown and its 
‘ perpetual allies \ the Pnnees. It stirred the martial races of 
India — ^the Punjab leading — to offer themselves and their resources 
with the promptness and ardour of former years Again, as before, 
the common enemy, seeking to dislocate and disrupt the Empire, 
only welded it more closely into one great family, ‘ draiving the 
threefold knot firm on the ninefold band ’, as Kipling has it 
From all sides came a spontaneity of giving and sendng that has 
no parallel m history * That our House stand together ’ is tlie 
unshakable resolve of all. In fact, a spirit emerging from tlie 
w'elter of war, is bringing men to recognise that a sick world can 
only be made whole when nations and individuals learn the art 
of working iviih and not against each other ; that ‘ co-operation 
in the art of living can alone make the modem vorld safe to 
live in ’. 

Safety may not and should not be man’s highest aim. It is 
danger tliat strengthens all the fibres of character * and the bed- 
rock virtues are, after all, the military virtues But the fine art 
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of living and woiking in unison breeds more than safety , and it 
need not involve meiging into a lifeless uniformity Each man 
or nation can remain individual, while respecting tlie outlook or 
creed of his neighbour : an approach, if no more, to the * unity 
in diversity which is India. 

reverting to our main theme — is her opportunity, and 
Britain’s no less. India’s challenge to the West cuts deep ; 
dynamic thought, over against dynamic action. Rooted in her 
past, yet transcending it, only a god can say what lies ahead of 
her. Working with England, she may yet lead and lift the thought 
of tlie world. 0 ® 

Ask us to work zoitli you, British and Indian together,’ said 
a Hindu Professor of Economy at Mysore ‘ Both have much to 
forget . . . but it has got to be done We must go on together. 
It is too late to separate now.’ 

An appeal so patently sincere ought not to fall on deaf ears ; 
and already in many of the States British officers are working with 
Indian Princes m complete accord, identif3^ing themselves with 
State interests as Englishmen seem peculiarly able to do ; proving 
tlieir racial gift for adaptation that ensures survival and, m this 
case, points the way to a permanent link essential to the welfare 
of both races 

In British India, as yet, genuine association still seems to be 
regrettably hampered by ‘ inferiority complex ’ on one side, and, 
on the other, by a certain racial lack of sympatlietic understanding 
hor there is a measure of truth m a recent criticism on tliat head : 

The basis of half tlie political trouble in India is that although 
Indians, on the whole, understand the English fairly well, too many 
of the English — ^while all out for justice and fair play — do not even 
Want to understand Indians ’. They fail to see that the emotional 
■bast needs love and understaijding even more than fair play ; the 
stimulant of personal leadership, personal example, such as they 
recognised, revered and loved in Sir Henry Lawrence. Too often 
the appeal of the West is to pocket and profit ; while the true East 
rnore readily respects and responds to a higher appeal. The spirit 
mat animates Government or Ruler is nowhere more sensitively 
perceived than in India ; nowhere more certain of evoking 
response. 

The word spirit is used advisedly. India sets more value on 
•Ihngs of the spirit than on the efficient brain, the well-nm 
^chine Indians, as a whole, neither desire nor admire mere 
cn^iency. They prefer the ups and downs of their oivn taboos 

decrees The Hindu finds too much monotony in first-class 
^ nunistration It has been said by one of themselves that ‘ he 
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doesn’t want the best of an}>thing. He prefers the second best 
He hkes something left to chance ’ ; which is true of man)' English- 
men. In fact the people everjm'here have no desire for a first- 
class world. They gird agamst bureaucratic restrictions and 
impositions. They want a human w'orld — ^\'ariety in uniformity'. 
They want joy and mj^steiy, freedom and authority, not a rigid 
fate. Much the same might be said of artists everynvhere. For 
the artist relishes life, ^mth its chances and changes, its accidents 
and uncertainties, its unexpected joys, even its desperate demands ; 
and most Hindus are artists m their souls 

Leadership, as always, is the supreme necessity. Could but 
the hour and the man coincide, a Princely Federation might cany' 
India to heights beyond any yet attained Great Britain, in this 
war, has found her leader Aristocrat, soldier, artist — the trinity 
of leadership — hlr. Churchill epitomises m himself the finest 
qualities of the race Can India hope for the same good fortune ? 
Diversified by many races and religions, the true type becomes, 
even among her greater Princes, harder to find. Rajputs have the 
leader spirit m their blood. I need only' mention the h'laharajas 
of Bikanir, Nawanagar and the immortal Sir Pratap Singh. But 
it is almost inconceivable that any princely leader would be 
accepted by Congress ; a prejudice in part responsible for India’s 
unsolved problem. 

There are those, no doubt, who would la)’’ the blame for that, 
as for ever}' lU, on the broad shoulders of England and o\er a 
hundred years of alien rule. The British have, no doubt, made 
many mistakes — ^too little social intercourse, too much purely 
materialistic education — ^but so have all the fallible nations of 
earth. It is a truism that the man who never makes a mistake 
rarely makes anything else : and Great Britain, down the centunes, 
has accomplished many man'els ; her achievements in two world 
wars, not being the least. 

The benefits that have accrued to India, from more than a 
century of peace within her borders, are writ clearly enough for 
all the world to read. It does not behove an English wnter to 
enlarge on them. But one may be permitted to quote an 
American verdict as not being biassed either way. 

hlr. Paul Cravath, the lawyer millionaire, had been touring 
India with a business friend to see what they might do, between 
them, in the matter of railv ay contracts. A chance meeting with 
Air. C. B. Ft}', the famous cncketer, gate them an opportunity 
to see, not only the Provinces, but the inner working of seterai 
Indian States, vhose Rulers were known to him. 

YTicn they parted, i\lr. Cravath said heartily : ‘ Y ell, sir, 
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vcr}^ many thanks for all you have shown us I can only say 
that, after having seen so much of India, I will never again run 
down the British.’ That last is the prerogative of Congress 
politicians, who continue to throw on Bntish statesmen tlie onus 
of solving India’s complex problem in tlie teeth of their own 
persistent opposition. 

And so, after much not wholly irrelevant digression, we find 
ourselves, like Alice in Wonderland, back again at the front door 
of tlie house In other words revertmg to ‘ Royal India : What 
it may be ’. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have come to recognise that the 
future of India lies with the Princes. Colonel Hutchison’s 
practical suggestion appears to be confirmed by that stalwart 
young Moslem Ruler, the Nawab of Bhopal. 

Comparing democracy, m its workings, with India’s normal 
aristocratic manner of rule, he admits tliat ‘ both are open to 
temptation, botli can be a menace to the people Why then 
quarrel about forms ? ’ And pertinently he adds, ‘ Why initiate 
methods of administration so far unknown to the country ? Why 
not reform ourselves, where reform is needed, yet retain our 
indigenous system, which has stood the test of centuries ? . . . A 
full)’’ democratic Government can only be successful where a very 
large number of the people know what is best for them . . I 
am afraid that, at the present stage of our moral, mental and 
physical development, this is not the case with us. . . You 

cannot alter these conditions by a wave of the magic wand. You 
need centunes of persistent honest work ; and I think it would 
not be practical politics aspiring to rule, \wth any success, a 
mediaeval people by twentieth-century methods . . I am con- 
vmced that tlie success of an Oriental people lies m their remaining 
Oriental We have already had too many Western ideas forced 
upon our Eastern minds ’ 

There speaks Princely India — ^the practical Moslem brain, iwth 
its Afghan heritage of strength, unhmdered by the complexities 
and inequalities of Hindu caste distinctions ; upholdmg personal 
tiile ratlier than the ballot-box and the ‘ Talkmg Shop , as the 
hey to successful government of India at her present uneven stage 
of social and cultural development. And it may safely be inferred 
that the most thoughtful and advanced among his fellow Rulers 
Would echo his sane conclusion 

Certainly no Western mind is qualified to counter it Bntish 
opinions already quoted are afErmed by Sir William Barton, to 
whose ‘ long sendee and shrewd judgment ’ Lord Halifax has paid 
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eloquent tribute. Of the Princes he writes, ‘ whatever scheme 
of government may be ultimately evolved, it is bejvond doubt 
that their future is assured 

Strong in that belief, it is England’s first dutv’ to give them 
a clear lead towards an ultimate Princely Federation, were it 
only by the half measure of creating new States, where feasible, 
and forming other areas into Congress republics : their Presidents 
to rank with Princes in the Central Government. In such a case, 
through the prex'aihng atmosphere, the chances are that they 
would ultimateh’ become Princes in fact 

It need hardi}' be said that so drastic a solution would not 
eveiy^vhere be popular. It would be opposed extreme 
elements on both sides. But, in the words of Colonel Hutchison, 
it would be ‘ a project worth}' of the British people, vorthy of 
the Monarchy of which the Empire is the greatest and most 
enduring exponent ; worth}^ not least, of All-India ’. 

In the changed atmosphere produced b}* united effort, a 
Princel}' Federation might fitting!}* be an outcome of the present 
war. 

Finally, if All-India is to become a reality, it beho%*es the 
Princes ^emselves to recognise the importance of their ovm 
first duty — to lead their people, which implies fitting themselves, 
one and all, for that high function. There hes the prospect of a 
lasting solution. The road may be long ; an uphill path beset 
vtith many obstacles. But obstacles exist to be overcome. It is 
my own hope that the issue of present discords may be a true 
Federation of Princes : in name and in fact — ^Royal Indl%. 


Parkstonc, Koz:. T941 




